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PREFACE from AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 

P9litica1 science teachers are not unique among college faculty in their 
concern to continue their professional education., But political scientists 
who teach do have a particular need to be abreast of methods of inquiry and 
research in their disciplines, and of the application of these to current 
events and policies. One traditional educational responsibility of our pro- 
fession is to teach youiig people and adults how to understand and assess gov-, 
ernmental policies and political events as these unfold. 

.Jhe American Political Science Assbciation has established projects to 
assist teachers to learn about new methods and materials. In the early 1960*s 
the Association, with the suppo'rt of the^ Ford Foundation, organized an exten- 
sive »pgogram of regional seminarston sources of course materials and reports 
of research for faculty teaching in small colleges. Two years ago, with the' 
assistance of a grant from the National Science Foundation , rthe Association 
established a Division t)f Educational Affairs to coordinate activities to 
improve political science education. Currently, the primary activ.ities of 
tfte Division of Educational Affairs are to initiate projects about materials 
for undergraduate education in political analysis. We hope to assist teachers 
J:o develop their own course materials for students by givingthem access to ' 
information about recent research methods, data, sources and findings. 

The Chautauqua-Typ^ Short Course Program successful ly brings such'reports 
of researgh developments to se'veral hundred teachers each year. Consequently, 
the American Political Science Association* sought to secure the benefits of 
this program for political scjence instruction. We proposed that the Amerj'can 
As's9ciation for tfie Advancement of Science offer topics of current concern 
about politics and public policy as short courses. Happily, the AAAS welcomed 
the recommendation from the Association. Ip 1973-1.974; .the AAAS selected two 
courses in political science for inclusion in the Short Cgurse Program. Both 
courses and their instructors were well rece'ived and evaluated highly by the 
' teachers who attended them. 

J 

The political science short courses ^^^f^e being-offered again in 1974-1975. 
Moreover, thei4)reparafidn of this Study 'Guide by Professor Elinor Ostrom, - 
based on her course in Pplicy Analysis, repi^psents a significant extensjon 
of the AAAS Program's efforts on behalf on Continuing professional education.- 
Ttie Study Guide provides a i»eans of reaching a widpr audience with information 
abbq.t new research materials that'^are available for inclusion in the under- 
graduate curriculum. And, policy analysis is an appropriate subject for an - 
initial political science ^study guide, in the AAAS series. Faculty and student 
interest in the substance and assessment of public policies is extensive as 
evidenced by the increase in poTicy courses offered'iii the curriculum and the 
increase in^student enrollments in these courses. 

-The cooperation bf .the, American Political Science Association and the 
American Association 'for the Advancement of Science in using the Chautauqua- 
.Type Short Course Program to provide for professional education and the improve 
^ment bf undergraduate education for political science should serve as. a basis 
.fjDr further education proj-ects by each As'sociation. ^'^ . 

Evron M. Kirkpatrick 
Executive Director — 
American Political Science 
Association 

c ■ > 
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' PREFACE FROM AAAS 



TO STUDY GUIDE REVIEWERS: , . ' . 

The test editions of the, initial set i)f eight Study Gui^Jes were prepared 

on relatively s|iort notice by the course directors during the summer of 1974. 

To provide as much information as possible to the authors for use in revising 

this study guide for publicatispn, we ask you as a participant in the NSF 

Chautauqua-*Type Short Courst, or a colleague or student of a participant, to 

test' these materials (as if they had been published) and provide your reactions. 

Your efforts will contrit)ute significantly to the quality of , the ^revised Study 

Chide. ' - ' ■ ^ 

If this Study Guide has been successfully prepared, upon completing it, 

I 

^you will: (i) have an overall comprehension of the scope of the problem,, (ii) 
understand the relationships between aspects of the problem and their 
implications for humarf welfare, and'(iii) possess a reliable guide for studying 
one or more aspects of the ^problem -in greater depth. We ask you to evalu^e 
the study guide on the basis of how well each of these objectives are achieved. 
6f less importance but most welcome are your specific editorial suggestions^, 
including punctuation, syrftax, vocabulary, a'ccuracy of references, effectiveness 
of illustrations, usefulness and organization of tabular materials, and other 
aspect's of the draft that are related to its functibn. Three copies of an 
evaluation form follov; this page and addition^ copies may be reproduced if 
needed. Each evaluator should return a completed form to: NSF Chautauqua-Typer 
Course Program, 1776 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. , Wa.^hington, D. C. 20036. 
Please type or print legibly. Feel free, to include any additional comments 



I 



you 'care to, make. This evaluation is in addkion to any evaluative requests 
made by the study guide authors; however, we do encourage- ;/ou to cooperate^with 

•all request^s from authors. Your eiiorts in evaluating lliis Study Guide are a 
worthwhile contribution .to, the improvement of undergraduate educatfonvand wc 
express our appreciation to you. . * , . ^ 

We hereby gratefully acknowledge the services of Joan G. Creager, Consulting 

'Editor, 'and Orin McCarley^, Production Manager for* this series. 



Arthur - LijVermore 
Deputy Director of Education 
AAAS / 



Howard F. Foncannon 

Associate Director of Education 

AAAS 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

^This study guide draws upon a group of materials prepa^i^^r the 
1973-74 NSF Chautauqua-Type Short Course Program. In revising, and adding- 
to that earlier effort, I have tried to make this Study Guide as inde- 
pendent as possible of the Short Course itself, I. have tried to' address 
both those participants who wilTbe in the 1974-75 Short Course on Public 
Policy Analysis and others who will not h^ve taken the course itself. I am; - 
quite uncertain about the success of reachiag both of these c(udience^ at 
the same time. I am eager to- gain the benefit of comments and criticisms 
both from participants and from others who may wcH^k their way through th'is 
test edition of a study guide. 

TbjB Study Guide draws upon work supported by the Center fo^ the Studies 

of Metropolitan Problems at the Nati6nal Institute of Mental Health (Grant 

« 

Number 5 ROl MH 19911) and by the National Science Foundation (Grant Numbers 
GS'.27383 and GI 43949). The Research Committee of Indiana University has 
also' provided essential^ support for the tJorkshOp in Political Theory and 
Policy Analysis which has assist^ in*the preparation of these materials. 

I would like to thank MaryJo Wagner" for helping me with the assembling, 
and typing of both this Study Guide and the earlier notebook for the 
^ Chautauqua-Type S\^&rt Course. James McDavid -did a search of recent liter- 



ature which was invaluable in organizing Seeti/)n V. ' 
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* \, THE PURPOSES OF IHIS STUDY GUIDE 

•r 

* The terra ''public policy analysis'* conveys a variety of connotations 
«incftig social'^scientists. To some^ public policy analysis is the sta'tis- 
tical analysis of the correlates of public policy outcomes. The task is 
to explain the* factors which are associated with different expenditure 

it * 

patterns or with/tHe adoption, with particular types of legislation* 

Social scientists interested in, comparative state politics and the determ- 

inants of city expenditures within .the U.S. haye led in the development 

of this tradition of analysis. (Dy©^* 1966; 'Dawson and Robinson, 1963; 

Sharkansky, 1969; Dye,, 1972; Brazer, 1959; Campbell and Sacks, 1967) 

A seqond broad tradition of scholarship frequently described as 

public policy analysis focuses on program analysis or the evaluation of 

the direct and indirect effects of establishing a particular type of 

program within an on-going institutional setting. (Dorfman, 1965; Hatry, 

1973) Much of the developments in ev^aluative research during the last 

seveifal years focused specifically on particular types of programs and 

their impacts,. (Caro, 1971; Suchman, 1967) 
**>'** 

\r . Both 6f these traditions of public policy analysis have been oriented 

toward empirical analysis with minimal concern about underlying theoretical 

models. The first .tradition has asked the question: Why are particular - 

patterns of policy outputs selected? 'The second tradition has asked: 

What are the impacts of different policy outputs? 

ft 

Avthird broad tradition in the public policy analysis field can be 
characterized as institutional analysis or the examination of the direct 
and indirect effects of establishing or changing particular sets of de- 
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cision rules about how .public decisions will be made** ^(V. Ostrom, 1973; 
V, Ostrom, 1971) This ''has involved to some extent, the ertpirical analysis 
of the differences associated witl) different types of decision rules, 
(Rae, 1971) Howevet, a much more fextensive analysis drawing upon the work' ' 
of classical ^conbmics and game theory has focused exclusively on theoret- 
ical analysis, (Buchanan and Tullock, 1965; Riker and Ordeshook, 1973;' 
Coleman, 1973) * . ^ ' \ 

This study guide will relate directly to the third tradition of pub- 
lic polic))^ analysis. It will focus on institutional analysis arid on prob- 
lems* of institutional design and reform based upon institutional analysis. 
The specific ernpirical referent will be metropolitan areas where citizens 
andT)ublic officials are frequently engaged in institutional analysis and 
. 'design as they serve on local government reform comsj^issioiis^ propose leg- 
islation to change the structure of local government and predict the changes 
likely to occur if a particular reform is adopted. When citizens are asked 
to vote on referenda relating to local goVemment reform, they .are engaged 
in institutional analysis. When social scientists are appointed advisors 
to legislative committees or Ic^cal study comrhissions,they are even more 
actively engaged in institutional analysis. When undergraduate and grad- 
uate students attempt to predict or exp^lain consequences associated with 
different types of local governmental structure, they are engaged in insti- 
tutional analysis. ' • - „ 

Institutional analysis can be thought of as the "underdeveloped area 
of public policy analysis." One of the effects of the "behavioral revolu- 
* tion" within the social sciences has been a marked reduction in the atten- 
tion social scientists have paid to institutional analysis and desi^. 
The reaction against the predortinantly legalistic approach of the more 

. . \ 

■ ' ■ 18 
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traditional political science led to rejection of consideration of the 
direct or indirect effects of establishijig or changing particular sets 
of decision rules about how public decisions will be made. 

Until recently there has been a lack of conscious theoretical and 
empirical study of institutional analysis. However, the. lack of serious 
academic work in this area has not precluded large expenditures of time^' 
money and energies on institutional analysis in practice. Particularly 
in metropolitan areas, thousands of study groups have been appointed, have 
studied the problems their local areas are facing and have recommended* 
structural changes in the decision rules affecting how public decisions 
will be made. Many academics have actively participated in these en- 
deavors. An accepted body of traditional wisdorn forms the basis for 
much of the deliberations concerning proposed reform. That much of the 
traditional wisdom has been subjected to little theoretical or empirical' 

analysis ^has not concerned many of the participants. The strength of 

' » > < 

belief in the traditional wisdom has been great enough tfeat doubts about 

its warrantability have nol been entertained. Major structural reforms - 
are proposed because there is strong agreement among those making the 
proposals that many beneficial consequences will occur as a result. 

The approach taken in this study guide is that we do not know as 
much about the effects of different types of metropolitan reform as those 
who propose major reforms would lead us to believe.' If our knowledge is 
incomplete- -or wrong--then major structural reforms could lead to more. , 
harm than good. For those deeply concerned about human welfare, learn- 
ing abput institutional analysis may enable them to participate more con- 
structively in efforts to improve the lot of citizens living in metropol- 
itan areas. 
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The tffajor purppse'^of the study guide will'be to develop an analytical 
approach to institutional analysis. This approach will be characterized by 
thfe careful delineation of prepositional structures imderlying various pro- 

i - 

posals for -institutional reform. Where multiple reforms are proposed, mul- 
tiple theoretical structures? should also exist. These can be looked upon 
as competi^ng theories of ins-titutional' design. When competing theories ex- 
ist, research can be uhdeVtaken at crucial junctures where competing the- 
ories predict diver^V consequences. Findings from research^jspecifically 
designed to test alternative hypotheses derived from competing theories 
can /efficiently be used to decrease the warrantability of one or more 
traditions while increasing the warrantability of others. Major tlleor- 
etical.^developments may then be needed to incorporate the findings from 
a research program tied back to the examination of competing theories. Ev- 
entually, such a program of research tied to theoret4:<:al concerns should 
provide pplicy analysts with an empirically warrantable theory of insti- 
tutional (iesign. Since such an empirically warrantable theory of insti- 
tutional design does tiot yet exist, we cannot present the elements of such 

^ 

a, theory^ in this study guide. We will, however, focus on the approach 
which should if applied by enough scholars and analysts, lead to develpp- 
ment of an empirically warrantable theory of institutional analysis, 

A second purpose of the study guide will be to illustrate this app- 
roach to institutional analysis and design with materials drawn from tlie 
literature related to metropolitan reform. It is difficult' to understand 
a broad approach without a specific referent. This approach to institu-^ 
tional analysis and ^design is also relevant for analyzing problems of de- ^ 
signing governing systems for nation-states, for supra-national- organiz- 
ations, for private gttxxps of individuals, and^ f or any problem where the-^ 

- 20 
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•key focus is thje effect of diverse decision rules on the decisions made by , 

a collectivity. However, illustrations from a single area are presented ^n 

order to .'iTlustrate the method in some depth, ' * . . 

A ttiird purpose of the study guide is to provide ifisight aboUt the 

problem^of inetropolitan reform itself. By the consistent japplication of 

the approach utilized herein, it is hoped that some aspects of the theoxr 

» 

# etical underpinnings of diverse traditions recommending major metropolitan 
reforms will be rejected as not empirically sustained, ^Oth€% theoretical 

'structures should be considered to have greater empirical, warrantability, 

i 

We will not, of course^ be abl=e to "prove" that one theory is the best 
theory for understanding problems of institutional de^gn related to met- 

, ' , " ,* , * • • r ' ' 

. ropolitan areas. However, we should make progress by^ the end of the study 

guide toward the elimination of at least some of the competing hypotheses 

' . • \^ . ^ . . ^ ^ 

about the effect of . institutional arrangements ort the well-being of citi- 

^ V _ 

zen^* living In metropolitan areas, • ' ' ^ - 

* ^^^^^ The. fourth purpose of the study guide is to encourage its readers 

to begin to engage^n, institutional analysis themselves, '^ere is so 
; much to be done! One can engage^ in many different types of activities 

which contribute to the development of an 6mpir4pally w^i^antable « theory ^ 

i>f institutional design * One activity is the logical ^derivation pf pro- 

* ' . ' ^ 

positions about the effects of different types of decision rules from a 
set of simple assumptions, A second activity is the development of "pro- 
t positional inventories derived from different reform proposals, A third 
activity' is the specification of where diverse theories lead to conflicting 

* propositions, A-fourth activity is the design of reseai*ch projects' which, 
will shed light on such conflicting propositions, ' At Xij^es it- is possible 

^ to undertake research at the time that a reform proposal is' adopted where . 

O ; ■ . 



different theories of institutional, design predict different consequences. 
Otherwise ."research testing propositions about consequences of institutional 
arrangements will have to rely upon the wide variety of institutional arrange- 
ments, already in existence. A fifth ac|ivity is the jreview of research 
unaertaken for diverse purposes which may also shed li^t on conflicting 
propositions.^ As we move through the Study Guide, suggestions for further 

'activities will be given so that some readers may be inspiT^^; to participate 

y . ' ' ' 

further. " " . *' . 5<#> 

" .The intended audience of this Study Guide includes faculty =and students 
in the social sciences interested in gaining some analytical ^tools for ex- 
plaining and predicting the likely consequences to be associated with the 
use of different types of decision rules to. solve, particular type's, of 
everyday problems fac^d by individuals in an urbanized society. A second 
audience includes citizens who have been appointed to local government 
study groups. and are searching for a method which will help them undertake 
their task in an effective manner. ' / * 

- It is assumed that anyone working -their way through this Study Guide 
will also have available two books: l) Robert f. Bish; and/Vincent Ostrom, - 
UnderstancUn^ Urban Goveftinient . Mfetropolitan Jleform Reconsidered (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research, 1973) 
and 2) Elinor Ostfom. William Baugh, Richard Guarasci, Roger B. Parks and 
Gordon P. Whitaker, Community Organizatdbn and the Pjro vision of Police Ser- 
vices (Beverly Hills: Sage Publishers, 19^30. It is also assumed that a 
faculty member or student reading this Study Guide his access to a library 
which has at least some of the materials referred to in the Study Guide 
itself. The Study Guide can be considered part^ as a syllabus which gives 
assignments in other materials. When such assignments are given in either of 
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the two assigned books— or \q a set of materials available in your library- 
please do rea'd^hem before going forward in the Study Guide itself. Other- 
wise, the discussion in the St^iy Guide will not he meaningful. The^Study 
Guide will also contain some readings which supplement thbsg contained 'in 
the assigned books or articles. Most of the readings contained herein 
are diffifcult to find in libraries', are importart^^iliustfations ^f the 

types of government commission reports concerning problems of local govr, ^ 

ft ' / ' * ^ 

emment refbrm, are classic methodological articles which are essential 

to read as a background to the development of ^L*method of institutional^ 

analysis or are unpublished papers not generally available. 

-/ , * 

In addition to* its functioli as an extended syllabus and a limited 

book-of readings, tWe Study Guide will have several chapters which begin. 

to apply tlve method of institutional analysis discussed in the Study Guide 

to the substantive focus of this coursfe. These are preliminary efforts 

and can be extended and improved. Hcipefully, you will participate in the 



efforts to expand and improvp the steps taken here. Suggestions ^nceming 
projects of this type will be- mad^ "throughout the Study Guide. 



On • 
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URBAN REFORM PROPOSALS , " . 

Since this Voltnne will be devoted to the "developirient of a method 
of institutional analysis applied to the consideration of various reforms 
of governmental structures in metropolitan areas, it is- import ant that you 
obtain an understanding for the argiitnents utilized in the numerous reports 
written on this topic. A bibliography of relevant reports is included at 
the end of this chapter. However, many libraries do not have a good doc- 
uments or monographic^ collection. Consequently, I have reproduced for you 
in this first Section three chapters from a report entitled Bdilding the 
American City' . It is the Report of the National Commission on Urban Prob- 
lems chaired by Paul H. Douglas and submitted to. Congress and the President 
on December 12, 1968." the fourth part of the Douglas Commission Report 
Was devoted to "Government Structure, Finance and Taxation.*' 

You will find that the discussion in this report about the nature of 
current urban problems facing individuals li^^jg In metropolitan areas is 
representative of rjjports written by other national and local study comm- 
issions. Their summary of the problem occurs on their ^age 330 where 
they find that "the dif loused pattern of local government in most metro- 
politai),.,areas giyes rise to many extremely serious problems and inequities 

Fused pattern of^local govenunent has often been called 
"the*^ metropolitan pattern. The traditional remedy proposed for many 
years for this problem has been total consolidation of all units of govern- 
ment serving a single metropolitan area into a metropolitan-wide government, 
Amos Hawley and Basil Zimmer, ,for example, argued in 1970 that: 
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A diagnosis of the metropolitan malady is comparatively easy and 
Uts nog^c is too compelling to admit disagreement. Given the diag- 
nosis, the treatment seems just as apparent: consolidate the many 
political units under a single, over-arching municipal government. 
, With one stroke the many conflicting jurisdictions could be elim- 
inated and a fragmented tax base could be combined into an adequate 
source of revenue for an entire community. Nothing, it would seem, 
'could bfe more obvious or more rational. (Hawley S Ziigner, 1970,3) 

The^Douglas Commission is not quite as certain as Hawley and Ziramer that total 
consolidation in all^ metropolitan areas is called for. The Commission report 
pulls bacTc from an "all-or-nothing type of reform." ^The Corartission argues ^ 
instead that "tremendojus improvement could come even from structural changes 
that fall short of the comprehensive ^amalgamation of all local governments 
in each metropolitan area." ( Supra , p. 330) However, note the word "even" 
in the sentence.^ Note also that they would consolidate all units serving^ 
smallef" metropolitan areas into a single comprehensive governmental unit. 
. ' You* may wonder why* I recoraipend, reading a report written in 1968 -when 
it is now^he mid-poinf ^pf the 70 's^ Many things have change4^^^^ the 
broad ar|iliraent presented i*n this report has repeatedly been restated by 
proponent's of 'major' structural reforms.' Many of these proposals have been 
submitted to the electorate of metropolitan areas.. From 1949 -to 1972, 36 
reor'ganiz^ti on proposals^ have been submittecl to tlie^^ voters. Of these, ten 
have been isucc^ful and .the other 26 have been defeated. As shown in 
Table 1,.J14 of these elections have occurred after 1968. In addition, a 
major cdnsoUdation ^iroposal was submittedUo the voters in Portalnd, •Ore- 
gon in May 1974. That proposal was defeated, by a strong margin. The ar- 
• guments* uSed' in the c^impaign prior to the Portland'' referendum Were similar 
to* many of the^a^gument^ found in the Douglas- Commission report. Several 
seditions from a, brochure ^distributed to Portland voters by the Committee, 
for Consolidation are reproduced in this Section after the Douglas Commission 
.Report to give you the flavor of the arguments as used by proponents. 
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Rate of Voter Support for Local Government Table 1 
Reorganization in Thirty-six Rfeforenda 
1945-1972 



Year Reorganization Referendum ^ Reorganization Support 

Success Dereat 



1949 Baton Rouge-East Baton Rouge Parish, La. 51.1 

1952. Haopton-EUzabeth County, Va. * 88.7 

1953^^ "Mlani-Dade County, Fla. * 49.2 

'M957 Miami -Dade County, Fla. 51.0 
Newport News-Warwick, Va. 66.9 

1958 Nashville-Davidson County,, Tenn. 47.3 

1959 Albuquerque-Bemalillo County, N.M., 30.0 
Knoxville-Knox County, Tenn. 16.7 
Cleveland-Cuyahoga County, Ohio 44.8 
St. Louis-St. Louis County, Mo. . 27.5 

1960 Macon-Bibb County, Ga. ' 35.8 

1961 Durham-Durham tounty, N.C. ^ ^22.3 
Richmond-Henrico County Va. ^ 54.0 

3 

1962 Columbus-MuST:ogee County, ,Ga. ^ 42.1 
Memphis-Shelby County^enn. 36.8 
Nashville-Davidscyi County, Tenn. v 56.8 

South Norfolk-Norfolk County, Va. 66.0 
Va. Beach-Princess Ann County, Va* 81.9 
St. Louis-St. Louis County, Mo. , 40.1 

1964 Chattanooga-Hamilton County, Tenn. ' 19.2 

1967 Jacksonville-Duval County, Fl-a^** ' * 64.7 

Tampa-Hi I Isborough County, Fla. 28.4 

1969 Athens-Clarke County, Ga. 48.0 

Brunswic4c-Glynn County, Ga. 29.6 

Carson City-Ormsby County, Nev. - 65.1 

Roai^oke-Roanoke County, Va. 66.4 

* Winchester City-Frederick County, Va. 31.9 



1970 CharlottesviMe-Albermarle County, Va. ' 28.1 
Columbus-Muscogee CoUnty, Ga. ^ 80.7 
Chattanooga-Hamilton County, Tenn- 48.0 
Tampa-Hi 1 Isborough County, Fla. 30.7 

1971 Augusta-Richmond County, Ga. 41.5 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg County, N.C. _^ 30.5 

^972 Athens-Clarke County, Ga. ^ ' ,48.3 

Macon-Bibb County, Georgia ^ ' 39.6 

Fort Piercc-St. Lucy, .Fla. - ' 36.5 

Total Outcome - 4 10 26 
Local Reorganizations Attempted 
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♦Warwick, Virginia was a city at the time of the referendum. It had 
incorporated in 1952, but it was included, in this analysis because of .its sub- 
urban and rural character (iir 1958) and because ^t was Warwick County just 
six years prior to the referendum. , 



V **The type of majority requirement is vital in consolidation referenda. 
In t\\fsQ two instances city-county consolidation was not possible despite 
the m&jority voting percentage in its support. In both of these attempts, 
the ^'double majority requirement" which stipulates separate approval by 
city voters and county voters resulted in defeat since a majority of county 
voter support was not achieved. 

***St. Louis-St. Louis County portions of the 1962 ^statewide referendum 
are reported in this Table. ^ * ^ 



Source : 



Vincent L: Marando, ''Local Government Reorganization; An Overview, 
unpublished paper for The .National Academy of Public Administration, 
forthcoming.. 
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Another redson for selecting these three chapters of the Douglas - 
Commission repbrt is that within the report itself there is evidence of . ^ 
considerable disagreement among the commission members about the effects j 
of smaller-scale units within larger municipal.'govemments. The majority 
of the Commission considered and voted against *a recommendation to establish 
<:oramunity Advisory Boards within larger scale urban communities. Read 
very carefully Chapter Two of the Douglas Cjomrais^ion report and the 
Supplemental Views expressed by Johnson, Woodbury, Davis,' Douglas and 
Ehrenkrants. ^ , 

The question of Whether smaller ,scale units should.be created within • 
larger metropolitan areas has come even more to the forefront. during the 
last couple of years. A ntimber of proposals for the creation of smaller 
scale units Jiave been made since^ 1968. -Milton Kotler's book entitled 
Neighb|>rhood Government was published in 1969. (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill 
'Company) . Kotler'^^book should be available in most libraries and if you 
can obtain a copy, please read Kotler's T)ook at this point. Kotler prp- 
^ poses the creation of neighborhood .corporations within Tarfee cities as a 
method for developing political institutions that deal with- problems at 
the neighborhood level. Several other books provide additional overviews 
of the literatore on community control or neighborhood government. -These 
include: 

1. Alan A. Altshuler (1970) Community Control; The Black Demand for. 
Participation in Large American Cities . Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Memll Company. 

2. Joseph F. Zimmerman (1972) The Federated City; Community Control 
in Large Citifes New York: St. Martin's Press. 

3. Howard W. Hallman (1973) Government by ^Neighborhoods Washington, 
D.C.: Center for Governmental Studies* <■ 

4. G^^orge Frederickson, E4. Neighborhood Co nt rol in the 1970 's: Politics, 
Administration and Citizen Participation. New^York: Chandler Pub- 
lishing Co. ^ 
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Altshuler^s book reviews many of the issues pro and con about different 
types of proposals for community control. Both Zimmerman and Hallman pro- 
pose a two-tier system of government with neighborhood units givdn few in- 
dependent powers. The Frederickson volume contains a number of articles re- 
, viewing^sues and experiences related to neighborhood control. Reading one 
of the above books will begin to give you an overview of this literature. 
You should also read the first two chapters of the Bish-Ostrom monograph 
on Understanding Urban ^Government ^t this time. 
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Part IV. Government Structure, Finance^ 

and Taxation ' ' ♦ 

CHAPTER 1 . * • ' 

Modernizing Urban. Government Structure 



' Tlie Federal Housing Act of 194D stat^^d as a 
major national objectiv^e "the realization ius so^n 
as feasible of the goal of a decent home and a 
suitable \ \\ in^ environment for every American 
family. . ^)ince most Amoricaji& live in (jr 
near cities, this niean^ in lar^re part a suitable 
urban environment. From direct obsexvation*, 
many hearings, and .intensive rcbcanli and' 
analvsis, our Commission is convinced : (1) That 
conaitions in fnuch of urban America fall far 
short of providing a suitable living environ- 
ment; and (2) that remedial action iirfrer^lv^' 
demaads major improvements in the existing 
structure of urban govcrninitnt. 

There are a number of compelling reasons 
why the improvement of urban government 
structure is an urgent matter. Tlie quality of the 
urban environment depends heanly on ser\^ices 
and facilities provided by local govenament. 
The rising needs and expectations of urban 
. America have been outpacing local government 
performance, despite widespread valiant efforts 
evidenced by increasing levels of local public 
expenditure and taxation. Further drastic 
growth myst be expected in' the scale of local 
government, and with incrt^JSed scale comes an 
increase in the complexity of problems. By ^ 
1085 — only 17 years from now — the population 
of metropolitan areas will be up more than 50 
percent from the 1960 level. During the same 
peoiod, the population pf metropolitan suburbia 
will have doubled. Inherited patterns of local 
government are a critical factor in the ability^ 
of local governments"^ to deal effectively with . 
increasingly large and complex problems. An 
uneven tax base among local governments, 
causing wide variations in local fiscal capacity; 
difficulties in coordinating public services; and 
diffused governmental responsibilities to the 
point of nonaccountfability — these are among 
the consequences of structuraV weaknesses in 
urban government. , 



Pr(^scnt and prospective problems, thru, can-"* 
not bc^ met by hxal g(»vijinments or communi- 
ties in isolation from each other. Xor i.-, tlie 
National (iovt^niiuunt o.^iuipped to" deal with 
these p'robluins <|jrectly. Uuf Federal .structure, 
the vast continental sj)ivad of the United >r.iro-, 
and the divei^it v, of its ur-i>an areas all limit tho 
direct role of Washiiiirton. The State ixowvi,- 
nients, mnch closer (o the local firing line, and 
with biusic Ic^mI power over local goveininojit 
.. structure and (inancing^ are in a more sfratt iijc 
"position. However, most of the States also face 
other critical ^)roblems, and any effort tliey 
nrtake to deal with urban government s^nictuie- 
*fnust somehow take account of the diver-e con- 
ditions and attitudes of various communities. 

Clearly essential, Uien, is a set of conceited 
and 'mutually reinforcing efforts invohing all 
three levels of government — local, State and Xa- 
tional. Sucii concerted efforts, drawing up<jn the 
adaptive capacity of our Federal system, mu^t 
be made promptly and vigorously if public re- 
sponsibilities for an acceptable urban environ- 
ment are to be met. Accordingly, the Commis- 
sion urges a number of major steps to achieve 
more viable urban government. Our major pro 
posalscall for: 

(1) State legislation to provide machin- 
ery for, and continuing assistance to, re- 
sponsible local effoi-ts to review and adjust 
loc^l government sti-ucture in present and 
prospective metropolitan areas; 

(2) Federal legislation specifically , to 
encourage and assfst such State-local effoits 

' toward basnc analysis*and improvenienf of 
urban government structure; and 

(3) constitutional and legislative 
action to unshackle and improve ex i -ting 
institutions of local government by various 
means, including authorization and finan- 
cial a^d for metropolitan councils of gov- 

/ ernfn^Tnt; authorization of county-sulx)rdi- 
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nntc taxing un*:is; cliniiiiaiioirof r^'quiro- 
ments iu:!U<l;itinir lAco^sivc nuinlHM-s of 
iinlrpondont ehrtivp-loiinty olllrials; pnv 
,vis:ioii of ivnsoiiable stiutdsards for ue'w 
inrnrporations in n)Vlro|)<)li(:ni aroas; fa- 
iMht:iti<)i> o.f local ,inMi'\:i^ >n and ooiisoli-' 
(latioH a< tion^: and ilra.-tn* mrlaihliviit. (»f 
Stato hnntations on local Hwiuf]; and 
boirowinjr powers. • ^ ^ 

Action' \il()n«f~the4?o^ine?r;fe inost'iirirontly 



ne(»dccl. Unlos^ w idcj?pread"Vi<]:br6ns, arid ollcc 
tivo gteps arc takeo. to civilize the exist iiif; jnn- 
crh of local «:ovcrynient jurisdictions, tlio Nation 
faces tj?e prospect of a further and drastic con- 
tralizMion of .froverninental ySower and a pos- ' 
silTIe snu)thcring of the {rrassroots of American 
deHiocryicy. 

EvidiMu e in support of this conchision is pro- 
vided in the followiuo; pages which describe 
existin^r patterns of govornnicntal structure 
(witlj bpocial reference to metropolitan areas), 
' summarize resulting problenns, and review {5ast 
e&orts toward structural improvement, ^he 
Commission's proposals aj-e stated and ex- 
plained in tl^ final portion of the chapter. . 

THE NATURE OF AIETROPOLIII'aN 
AREAS 

* The U.S. Bureau of the Budget defines a 
metropolitan area as an integrated economic 
and social unit with a recognized large popula- 
tion nucleus.^ As of 1967, the Budget Bureau 
recognized 228 such" areas La the United States, 
calling them standard metropolitan statistical 
areas (SVlSA's). Generally, an SMSA consists 
of one or more entire county areas that are pri- 

' marily nonagricultural, and that are closely re- 
lated to a central cij:y, or cities, of 50,000^ or 
more. (In New' England, SMSA's ^nsiSt^of 
groups of cities and townshtp€, rather than of 
entire counties.) * 

'Nearly two-thirds of all Americans reside in 
metropolitan areas. M^^ut half of all metro- 
politan area resident^ive in the central metro- 
politan cities, but mos|t of the increase in SMSA 
population is taking place in outlying-ring ter- 
ritory, A study of populatipn trends done for 
the Commission indicated that by 1985. some 71 
percent of all Americans will live in. SMSA's. 

Especially becAuse SMSA's are ger^erally dc- 
filled in terms of whole counties, not yU pf their 
territory is closely populated. Most SMSA's in- 
clude considerable territory that has only scat- 



» 8e« U.S. Burena of the Budget Standard JietropolUan 
BtaUttical Areat, 1007. This source ezpltios the criteHa ui^ed 
to define SMBA't, tod Included ^ detailed listioe of such areas. 



tvwd utl>:nn|r\ < InjHiM'iil N'onrt Iiclc^-, in I (*i mis 
of p(»o|)h» and (lini c\i\v.\\ mmi^, tho fonv'd d<-li- 
iiilion of SMS\". )^ \()<'u r^\ on counties that 
aiV- liiui.nly iH)na:.'nrnltiit:d and cent ral-rity- 
nVi:d(Ml, 

An^tropolK^ni urcM^'ninj.M: widely in poptila- - 
'tioii, from lunlrr l')()/){)0 lu^ to moju than 10 
millH^Hi for' thy Now Vorir(;ity SAkSA. New 
JiiU£^*i(l, wIkmv, I^XISA"^ consist of groups of 
"cities and toU'n^lii^s iias 2:5 such areas. The 20.*) , 
SMSA*^ m the rf-^t of the country arev ^i^- 
■/rihuttvt follow^- 

\ roiuity , 100 

2 c«ounti<»s 4'» 

3 conririo< '"p^ 

4 oounMps ?f. - H 

r> or niaro <'OUMtji'v 1 lo 

There aie ;)0 iiU(»r^tatc SMSA's witira t(»tal 
population (in lOGO) of 20 inilli<»n persons, und 
Ulso two broador .standard consolidated areas, 
\vhich are int^Tstate in nature and altogether 
-include six ..SMSA's. Adding these^one arrives 
at a total of 36 SMSA\s with marjor inter-rate 
relatronships. Altogether, these areas have 115* 
entire counties pins parts of 14 orhers (in New, 
Endand); in lOrjO^^they had over 41 million 
residents, ^r nearly one-fourth of the Nation s 
total population. 

Local govemTJient numbers and patterns 

Metropolitan areas, as of 1967, were served 
by 20,745 local governments, or about one- ^ 
fouith of all local goveniments in the Nation.^ 
This means 91 governments per SMSA — an av- 
erage of about 48 per metropolitan county, in- 
cluding in addition to, the county itself, 1^ 
school districts, 12 municipalities, seven town- 
ships, and 16 special districts.* But these aver- 

» Cen8ii«» figures fur 1060 In Jlcfite th&t. of the 310 000 square 
mllM of Innd la S.\XSA'fl as llien defined, Icps than 20.00(» 
BQuare miles were in their closc'ly wtllod "urbanised areas" 
(cbnsistln^ in general of the central cities and dlre^ly ad- 
jacent territory with nt len^nt l.OUO residents per square mile). 
Some SMSA's have sizable amountB of agrlctiltural or eveo 
uDUfaed land. Perhnps the most etrlklne example Involves the 
San Brrnardino-KtverKlde-Ontnrio S.MSA: oae of Its two 
coun ties. 'San Bernardino. Is the lArgest in the Nation and 
Includes several thou8au<l square miles pf moimtalo aod desert 

* By t>pe as follows ^rom U.S. Bureau of the Census. Gov- 
immcntal Organtzatfon, 1907 Census ot Governments. VoL I 

^ / „ ^ 

) Within SMSA's Percertx 

^ ^ of U S 

, Number Percent ' loUls 

All local governments 20. 74S , 100 0 2S 5 

SclTDol districts 5.033 24 3 2^ \ 

Other than school distr.cts 15.71^ 7S 7 26 4 

Counties . .L... 40S 20 13 3 

Municipalities-...., 4,990 24 1 27.6 

Townships 3.255 ' 15.7 19 0 

Specwl districts.-: 7.062 34.0 33 2 

i : 

*The per-oounty averages cite<i are based upon data f?>r the 
205 SMaA's outside New England. In view of the UlCTerfnt 
geographic basis of SMSA's there. The New England SMSA's 
average 29 local governments each. 
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apes cover groat viiriations. Tlicrc arc 20 
SMSA*.s with fewer than 10 local s^^vninicnts 
each— 13 h\ the Soiitli, live in New Kn^land, 
and two in the AVc4.^ M the other extreme arc 
such SMSA's as Clticnfro, witli 1,113 local irov- 
ernments (186 per coimtv) ; Thihidelnhia, with 
871 (109i)erconnt>-) ; ritt^^bui^h, with 704 (170 
per county); and New York/with 551 (iTO 
per county). 

The overwhelming majority of these local 
governriients are relatively smalK For example, 
two-thirds of the municipalities in SMSA's 
have a population of less than 5,000 and one^ 
third of the total number have fewer than 
1,000 residents. Similarly, of the 3,255 town- 
ships in SMSA's, over two-thirds have a popu- 
lation of less than 5,000. Most of the SMSA's 
special districts also involve only small-scale 
operations. Of all the school districts in metro- 
politan areas, about one-fourth have fewertj^ 
300-pupils, and about one-third operat^Jnomore 
than a single school. ^ 

In terms of geography, many of the local gov- 
ernments in metropolitan areas are extremely 
small. For e:^mple, of all the'muni&ipalitics in 
SMSA s about one-half have less than a single 
square mile of land area, probably 60 percent 
are smaller than 2 square miles, and four-fifths 
have a land area of linder 4 square miles; i.e., 
corresponding to a square 2 miles on each side. 
Fewer than 200 SMSA municipalities include 
as much as 25 square miles of land.^ 

The local governments in metropolitan areas 
are administered by some 134,000 elective offi- 
cials, including ^7,009 members of their .gov- 
erning bodies (county governing boards, city 
councils, school district boards, etc.), and 47,000 
other elective officials. Municipalities account 
for over 45,000 of the total number of elective 
officials— an average^ of nine per city. Elective 
officers average as follows for the vaxfcrus otJier 
types of local governments in SMSA's: 31 per 
county government; nine per township; six per 



"New England's traditional prlm«u-y reliance upoij town or 
toWDBDip goTernraenta, and "the Souths heavy reliance upon 
coimtles hare tended to limit the proliferation of smaU mu- 
□IcIpaJltles and special dlBtricts in those areas. It Is nls6 com- 
mon in New Kngland and In some parta of the South for public 
schools to be provided liy j^eneral-purpoRC governnientH (coun- 
ties. munlcIpalltleH or townsiiipB) rather than by Independent 
■chool district units as U tho prevailing pattern elsewhere 
At the other extretno, the greatest complt-xity of local coTprn- 
ment Btructurn Is^ound In those states (malnlv In tlie AMd. 
west) which have townships and independent school districts 
as well »s county, municipal, and special district governments 
•The text discussion of geopraphic wize of municlpantles ts 
based malnlv upon a tabulation of Individual-area data ap- 
pearing In the published series of Individual-state Area MtaM- 
urement Reports of f he bureau of the Census. Those reports 
Include agures as of 1J>G0 for all municipalities of 1.000 In- 
habitants or more It has further been aasumed here that 
^ substantially all of the under 1,000 tounlrlpalltles hafe an 
area of leas than one square mile The 1900 Census ot Popu- 
latJnn recorded only 177 municipalities with land area of at 
least 25 square miles : no doubt annexation activity haj since 
iDcre&iied thlt number to some extent. t » 
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school <lis(rirt; uhd tlir(M», iicrVpcdiil district.'*/ 
Thus, tho avpruu:(i ^nrf rop<»lit:ui ^''^Jinly has 
nearly ;;r)0 (ilr('l,i\(^ |or;i I oIIk ijiI.s. • '^^^ - 

In most iiislanccs ilwiv i> no diicrt relation- 
ship of hoij^ndai ics hrl u( rji ihv <vv( r.i\ I \ pes of 
local govcrninonLs in SMS.\ l'*or cxainpio, less 
than oiK'-fifth of I ho 5,0:;;; schoc;! di^tric^ts and 
only 13 percent of t|jc,. 7,002 s[)ccial (listH|cts. 
wit hin nictroi)olitj\n areas correspond ^^co^^raph- 
ically to Iho area of- a particniar nninicipality, 
to\vnshi|>, or county. 

Most resident,^ of mctropolilan areas, then, 
are served by at loa.st four .sof>araUt local govern- 
ments; i.e., a county, municipality, or township, 
and a school district, plus one or more special 
districts. The avera^^e SMSA central city has 
more than four overlyinf^ local governments.' 
Less laycrinfr and complexity apj)ear in some 
SMSA's, but far more — ranging up to 10 sepa- 
rate overlying governments — occur in parts of 
otiier metropolitan, areas. 

Historical backffrotm^'^-^ \ 

These chaa-acteristic^-t^multiple layers and 
generally ■ unrelated bbu^daries — reflect the 
separate historical background pf various kinds 
of local governments. The entiiy territory of 
most States is divided^ among areas served by 
counties, which developed mainly to carry out 
State-delegated responsibilities. In States ths^ 
provide for public educatioibthrougli school dis^ 
tricts, -these units are albo genei;aHy statewide in 
their total coverage; that is, nopart of the State 
lacks such a local government *'Jayer." AJso, 
since the duty of providing free public educa- 
tion is- usually vested constitutionally with the 
State itself, school districts resemble counties 
in having specifically delegated powers, 

^Baeed on tjie following flguren. from tbe U.S. Bure^Hf 
the. Census, Popularly/ Sleeted O/JlaaU of Sthte and ffvoal 
Qovemmenti, 1967 Cenaufl of Governments. Vol. VI. No 1 ■ 





Elective local officials m 
SMSA's, 


Typeof jovernment 


Total 


Members of 
SOverning 
bodits 






86,955 


Counties 

Munictpalities...:.- 

Townships. . . 

School distrtcts. 

Specral districts 


.... ' \2.m 

30.480 
28.985* 


3.749 

29. S88 
8.002 
28, 837 
16.779 



• Total IS less than the sum of type-of-govf rnment detail because some 
officials serve in a dual capacity (eg for both county and municipal or 
toj^nship governments) 

• Of fho 28.1 "centrnl cltlea" of SMSA'p. al! but 32 alao have 
a seimrute county i(o comment. Overlying tbese cities aUo, 
accordinj: to the 10C7 Census of Oovertiment«. are 717 special 
diHtrlcts and 324 iudejfendent nclirtol districts. Thus, even 
aside from the township units found aljjo |n a few metropoli- 
tan central cltlf*8. locnl governments servlnf* these areas (In; 
cludltJK the muulclpalltU'S thempelves) number mOre than 
1.5C0 or an average of 5.5 per clt7« 
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In most of Mio States witli town or township 
govonunents, tlu\<o juv t>pi(${xlly coinprohonsivo 
in total jreopaphic ^opc, excoi^t tluit at lo:ii>t 
the lar*:er incorporated nuinici'palitio,s :iro ex- 
cluded. ..... 

Tho other two kinds of units— nuiniHipalitios 
and ^H'cia] diM ricts— de\ oh)prd dillVrenl ly and, 
nnliko count ios, school districts, and townships, 
tlo not add up to anv coinprcliensive o^oograpnic 
coveni^r^* of particular States. The muiiicipali- 
tics-kMlics, towns, and vi1hi";cs— were set up to 
provide for the additional public service needs 
of closely settled local aroas: fire protection, 
sewerage* water supply, /*?f use collection, pub- 
lic healtlrand liospital/serviccs, and tho like. 



Special districts make Up the most i;pccnt and 
rapidly increasing class of local governments. 
Their growth has been stimulated by various, 
factors, includmg Stat^ limitations ujxm the ft-' 
nancial powers of counties and municipalities, 
and in some instances other geographic orstruc- 
tural limitations of those governments. AN 
thoutyh most special districts are relati^vely 
smalf, some have extensive territory ; of the 7,0G2 
such units in SMSA's, 323 are couittywid^ and 
527 ^^perate-in two or more counties.^ Unlike the 
bther types of local governments, not all special 
dISfcricts have propeily-taxing powers.; nearly 
half of those in &iISA's can raise revenue only 
by Imposing benefit charges or special assess- 
ments, although they also have borrowin^r 
power, and can receive intergovernmental 
-^prants. * • • 

This is the filctual backgrouixd, ^hen, f or th 
increasingly heard comment that- metropolitan 
local govern^nent is Balkanized, a natcnwork, 
and a wilderness. For some metropolitan areas, 
this ^ould be an exaggeration. However, it is 
clear that: .(1) there is no one set of arrange- 
ments that might be viewed as the predominant 
"American'' patterh of local government for 
metropolitan areas: and .(2) local govei^iment 
arrangements fofplB in most SMSA's are the 
product of historical tradition and patchwork ^ 
changes. In v ery f ew cases do they reflect any 
concerted att^ffl||§to develop a comprehensive 
pattern of locaT%overmnent designed to deal 
effccfcively with modem conditions ofmetropol- 
itan life. 

Why govemrriental diffusion matters 

Local governments can be characterized as 
typically small, overlapping, and duplicating. 
The question remains as to whether it matters 
enough to engage our best efforts to change t-he 
©xisti^ff pattern* Perhaps thfe m(?st**forceful as- 
sessment of the problem in recent years was 
oPone by the highly respected, privately sup- 
portevcl research group, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. The CED's * six-point 



assossnu^nt of "why it, nj'ttMers'* may be para- 
phrn.sodas follows;* ^ 

(1) Most, hn il ;^'ovoMinn'nt units are toa^ 
.small to p'io\nI(t dfrjUivc aad ccf)noinical 
^olnl ions lo t licir |>n){Jf<^ins;. 

(2) i-Alcnsivo ovoftippWig hiy(irst)f gov- 
orninenl cause con fiusiwLitid waste the ta*x- 
pajcrs'MKincy ; ^ ' \ . ^ 

(3) Popular control over local gojern- 
ment is incllVfl ivo bocansii of the oxccssjvely 
long ballots tuul' t)ie confusions catlsed by 
the many-laycj-od -system of gftvernment; 

(4) Policy leadership is typically weak, 
i f not nonex isf cnt ; * ^ 

(5) Ajrc})aic »a<hninistiJative organiza- • 
. tioiTs are tot-^iHy- inadcfpiato to the func- 

■^ tional domamls made upon them; and 

(0) The- [)rofos.si(>nal services of Kighl^ 
qualiliinl pei-sonnel are lypically not at-, . 
tracted to hxMii government. 

' The same study generalized from these six 
points, with special- reference to metroj)olitan 
areaij^by stating that — 

The mo.st pro^xsiiiK ijroblom of local gONcrnment In 
nu'tropolitiin areas may bo stated quite simply. The 
beuildonng multiplielly of smalU piocemopl, duplica- 
t\vi\ overlapping local jurisdictions cannoc oopc with 
the sta^tjennK ditricultics cncounterL'd in managing 
modern urban affair>^Tbe fiscal effects of duplicative 
suburban separatism- create great dilliciilty in provision 
of costly eentral'city .swvicos benefiting the whole ur- 
banized area. If local goverzimonts are to function ef- 
fectively in metrojiplitun areas,^ they must have 
sufficient size and a«thority to plan, administer, and 
provide significant financial support Tor solutions to , 
a^reawide problems."* . ^ 

It has been questioned wliether the numbers ^ 
and layers really matter. After all, the argument 
goes, metropolitan aj-eas are also served by 
many thousands of separate business establish- 
ments. Most of these, as irf the case of local gov- 
- ernments, are relati^^ely^smalllM They iilso have , 
developed "like topsy," without any compre* 
hensive overall design. Yet altogether this great 
array of businesses give a higli living stdndard 
for metropolitan residents. If multiplicity and 
unplanned evolution serve us' Well -in tKe field 
pf private enterprise, why not in iocal govern- 
ment in mkropoli.tan areas? 

The suggested analogy l^tween local govern- 
ment and private, business is a poor one. Many 
local government services involve important 
economies of scale;' i.e., they can be carried out 
more economically (or can only be performed 

•See Committee* for Ktonomlc Development Uodcmixino 
Xjocal Oovcmment. A Statement on National Policy by th« 
Refiedrch and policy Committee for -Economic Development, 
(July 1966), pp. 11-13. 

w/Md,p. 44. . ^ V I *v 

< "There are over 3 million buBlneaa.eatabiUaments la tne 
Nation (atorca an'd whol^allng. service, and tnanufacturlnft 
ftstabUahmentu), or mpreTiian 40 time* aa many aa the total 
number of Ideal governments. 
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ill nil) aboN e .soiuo inituiuuin sC;ilo of ojuMMl ions. 
In this respect. h)cal vovoi miionlsare iimcU Jiioro 
Hke privately owned niilitii'^ tli:it supply elec- 
tricity, <x:is, and telephone .service tllan (hey iU:e_^ 
like private business irtMiernlly. Such |)riva(e 
utility services areconiuionly prov ided in urban 
and luetropolitan Jiren^ (oh a ro^^ulaleil-nionop- 
oly basis) by a few lirnis, raflier than by lar<:e 
numbers of separate couipetitive establishments. 

Some etfortij at local <rovernnient reorganiza- 
tion have probably put too nufeli empliasis on 
this matter of economies of scale. There are other 
even more important reasons wliy local govern- 
ment structure must reflect considerations dif- 
fering from those that influence private business 
patterns. The regulative and policing duties of 
local government are uniqn^y public, because 
fOf their coercive nature. Also, some of the most 
costly services of local government, including 
education, healtiu and welfare .activities, are of 
• a social nature. Tliese, as well as the protective 
functions, obvioublv cannot be provided on a 
consumet-clioice pricing basis; they .'must be fi- 
nanced mainly from taxation and from borrow- 
ing that in turn is tax financed. But taxation is 
also coercive— nleans^ for exacting a portion 
of private resources for public purposes. Thus, 
in lieu of the voluntary consumer-choice price 
systerti that applies to private business, govern- 
me^Ti must and does rely heavily for its financing 
upon mandatory measures that must be appliea 
uniformly, rather than being tailored in aetail 
to the wishes or preferences' of the individuals 
served or taxed. 

If the coercive powers of cbvemrfient for reg- 
ulation and taxation are to be responsibly exer- 
cised, they must be subject to control by the af-t 
fected area or community. This purpose is 
served, of course, by provisions for popular 
election of ofltfcials, ana rec^uirements for their 
' public accountability. But if officials are to be 
elected, and if taxes are to be imposed, these 
arrangements 'myst apply to particular geo- 
graphic areas..Thus, local governments exist for 
particicfoT defined areas which differ signifi- 
cantly from the lessjprecise trading or service 
ireas associated with commercial establishnients, 
aTid governments must serve snch areas in a so- 
dally responsive and accountable fasht/)^. 

The case for order and simplicity in the pat-' 
tern of rnetropolitan government is based, then, 
upon far more than the economy and efficiency 
argument. Local governments perform many 
services' which differ widely ' in the minimum 
geographic or population size needed for their 
effective performance. If only operating 
economy were involved, public servjces in met- 
ropolitan areas might be supplied by having 
many separate seta of particular function unjts, 
with each set -reflecting a scale of operation _ 



suilt'd \{) tlir p.yliiiiliir in^ulH'd. |>ut 

hflf'h an aiiatimMM'iil vvuii Id iiol pi»>u<l<' iH«'iirjs 
f<M : (1) niinin;^ liow iini< li hi«>n« \ '-!i«)uld 

bo supplied bv fa\attoii f»»i' all JfM.ii ;^o\<-r/i- 
iiient, |)UipoM'- Ml puft'^'ulji .iii i— (J) (icier- 
niinin*; hou r('-oNnl>'-> ^-li»>ijM br ail»>rat(»d 

aiiioi^i \ ai ioitv^'hrrdril .-.n v u ( , .iml* (o) proinfit. 
iniij coot tlinal i<>ii \\\u\ coof >-■! at .wwnw^ i io-cly 
lelaled pui»lic activ ijics. Imh (Iicmih/m', urh an 
arMUimMucnt uoiiM coufionl, IhiP^oling < itj/en, 
^ Ssith the neejM^ elioo.-e a vm L ariav on)lHcials 
fo MM've him w it \\ lespn t to luari^ ihlh icnt 'serv- 
ices: in this^situalion. public m < ouhtai)ility and 
^ je.sponslveiu'ss would be iiioic forni flia;i reality. 
SuclTa sp(iriali/ed-fuMi 1 ion appioa^;li to iof-al 
government exists to sotne (N'giiT) leflected 
by school districts uml sf)erial (li-trH:ts. Some 
pr()f)()sals for the est .abiislinicut of ^epaiate units 
to handle certain metropolitanuijie functions 
^ run in this direction. 'Jiu^ more tiaditioual ap- 
j)roach, however, involves roruun^e uiainiy upon 
such nuiltiple-purf)Osc j^overjunen.t.s as a)unties, 
townshiob', and niunici[)alities. Each'>>( these 
can, within its own range of responsibility, pro- ' 
vide ^ means of weighing priorities an^ co- 
ordinating related activities. Also, where buch 
a government is so large tMt some of its .«erv ices 
^an be provided on a d9Centralized basis, this 
can be done through such device^ as police 
precincts, local health areas, and even neighbor-' 
hood city halls — all without precluding larger 
§cale or centralized handling of other functions' 
that cain be so .performed.. ^ * - 

• At the time of dg>xlopment there was a rea- 
sonably clear division of functions among multi- 
purpose governments. Comities and townships 
usually handled State-delegated sei^^ices of the 
kind needed everywhere; and the municipalities, 
with more locally determined flexibility, 
assumed responsibility for »the added public- 
service needs of closely settled communiti^. 
Even then, however. State laws were often used - 
to set bounds up^n competition for local tax 
resources through various types of tax-limit- 
ing provisions. [ 

with urban sprawl ami metropolitan devel- 
opmjjnt, the distinction be.twcea the conditions 
and needs of central and of fringe territory has 
diminished, and so has t!ie demarcation between 
traditionally Inunicipal-responsibilittes anjf 
those that might be provided on a larger area 
Basis by county govenrnicnts. 

In the typical nietropolitan area, tlien, each 
county government 'affords a. device for deter- 
mining priorities and^ fiscal allocations for serv- 
ices under its jurisdiction, and each municipality 
cr^n alsO do this with regard to its particular 
functions. But no effective method exists iov 
weighing the respective requirements of these 
two types of multipurpose governments against 
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each oUier, or ajj:ai!ist tho>o of school districts 
and special dii^tricts. And there, is no ine:iiis 
for insuriiior tjiat closely related activities of* 
the?e vurioUiy <;overninen(vS will he planned and 
carri<jd out on acDnsii^tent and ivinfoicinj; basis, 
^rather than in conflicting ways. 

Pre^sures^by l<K:al, civic, and business or/;ani- 
zations and by urknowledj^ed connnniiity lead- 
ers often are helpful. Albo, cooperation anion*; 
the oflicials of sepaiatc* local ^o\(M-inn(Mi(s— 
both informally and in a mon) organizad 
fashion, Mu h :us throuj^li metropolitan councils 
of goxernmouth— is an important means' for 
some coordination. Lacking, however, is any 

f)lacement of responsibility — short of th6 Slat^ 
egislaturo and Governor— to promote coordina-^^ 
tion of interrelated services of local govern- 
ments, and to set priorities for the financially 
competitive needs of various public services 
within tlio metropolitan area as a whole, or for . 
any particular ^portion of it. 

Those seemingly abstract concepts may be 
more meaningful if considered from the stand- 
point of the ordinary citizen who thinks his local 
taxes are too high. With property taxes levied 
separately by three to six separate local govern- 
ments, to which should his protest or inquiry bo 
addressed? 

\0r consider thB citizens or civic j^roup con- 
ce)bned about some problem in a particular com- 
niunity. Per}Vaps the matter is clearly subject 
to handling b^ one specific unit of govermnent. 
But where this is not the case and innumerable 
examples might be cited— the chances for delay, 
frustration, indecision, and conflict are multi- 
plied. Illustrative of the kinds of problems in- 
volved are : 

(1) Policing near schools (involving the 
school district and ;nnnicipality--or, in 
suburbia^perhaps county or township) ; 

(2) TIt^ interrelated neighborhood ef- 
fects ot street cleaning aiid refuse collec- 
tion, placement of schools and school play- 
grounds, placement and maintenance of 
public housing, location of clinips and wel- 
fare service centers (functions generally 

' handled separately fcy municipalities, 
school districts, special districts, and county 
governments) ; 

(3) Health care for schoolchildren, or 
the school's relation to community social 
welfare and recreation programs (involv- 
ing school district, and mlmicipality or 
county) ; and 

(4) New roads, extensions of water and 
sewer lines, and fend-use determinations 
(often involving cSunty, special district 
and municipal govemmonts, and perhaps 

' even the .State). 



It would li(, \:HM \(i hop(» tliiit struflnnil 
cliangii nH*::ht, < nd olln^ial conirn't and unli-^'.i- 
siofi. As (i\ery l*tr id» nl, (ioncj iioi*, ma} or, and 
(Mty ijr i niuily iniiii.ii't r Lnou-, (licji is (Joiistant 
pressiuo uithiii ah\ nnill ipiii poMi «rovcrnmt'nt 
for incrcaM'd support of various service-, and a 
oontiinions nerd fo nijiiiniizc lunrtiorial o\'or- 
lappitjg or (VMiflirl. Uut grncially today, tlio 
dillu^ion aiul Inu iin:^^ of loral <?o\ernrnent in- 
hil>ils eHV('li\ (' rll'oi (s to dt al n illi its pioblems. 
Nobody can tiuthTiillv J-ay, as Pre-idcrU Tru- 
man said about 1 lie 1 'm ^d^-nt \s roli' iii tli(? exe<:ii- 
li\o branch of the iMuloral Government — '^The 
buck stops here." 

Ways of ^^foclxaglng^^ government ser^ces 

llio desirability of baring all or most urban 
government scrviro.s jointly j^jackagod under a 
single jurisdiction that is hvghly visible and 
detinitely accountable .lo the particular com- 
munity it serves seems clear. But this goal has 
littlo mciuiing until one considers the questions. 
Wliat is the optimum community to be served 
by such a broad-purpose government within a 
metropolitan area and how to coordinate the in- 
terdependence of its life? Practically by defini- 
• tion, 3uch an urea is relatively large, with much 
diversity and specialization of economic activ- 
ity, variety of land use and population densityy ; 
and usually has a great deal of within-area 
conimunicati*)n, travel, ajid transportation.' To 
take but one example: one might assume a 
metropolitan area served by only a half-dozen 
comprehensive local governments, each respon- 
sible for substantially all urban public ser\Mces 
within its particular territory ; it is clear that 
each siich unit, in providing streets and high- 
ways, mmt take into account the highway layout 
of its neighboring local governments. Streets 
and roads h&ve to connect, in orderly fashion. 

But there is a great difference in the degree 
of geograp\iic relatedness for various govern- 
mental services. This has led some thoughtful 
people to attempt a distinction between area- 
wide and local area fimctions, proposing that 
the former be assigned to a metropolitan unit of 
government while tlie latter are left with nu- 
merous sxnaller units. Such.efforts generally re»- 
suit in tlfo conclusion that only gradations pf 
functional difference exist, so that objective and 
reasonable {feople would (and do) arrive at dif- 
ferent propo.sals for what should be moved up 
to arcawide government." Such an approach 
also, of course, leaves unanswered the problem 

11 An oxcelleni asinlypif ot thia nuhjeot nppenr? in Oje re- 
port of the AUvlRorv Commission on lotergovernmental Rela- 
hons. Performance of Urban Funclwnf: Ucal and Area wide. 
That source suppratB ««»vcn criteria bearlnj; upon minimum 
or optinnrtn size for providine nubile gooda nnd ferv>c«^ and 
dlBcufxea 15 povernmental functions In the light or tne 
HURpewtr^l criteria. 
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described al)o\ e as Ui tho need for ooinparativo 
budgeting. and cirox^ti\e coordination boUyccn 

Another kind of proposal, then, wouhl aim at 
the coiuprchcusivc packapjing of local govern- 
ment services into a sini^lc unit to serve an 
entire n)etro}K)litan area. This apj>roach seems 
especially attractive for metroi)olitan amis of 
small or moderate size (e.p., consist in^:^ of onl^ 
a single coimty), especially jliose not immedi- 
afely next door to another metropolitan area.^' 
But for very large metropolitan areas, this 
approach immediately raises serious questions: 

(1) How such a very large government 
caai bo really accountable and responsible; 

(2) TVHiether the inevitable layering 
within it would add to costs and bureauc- 
racy; and 

(3) AVliether some of our biggest cities, 
counties^ and school districts do not already 
iace serious difficulties of adaptation and 
responsiveness to the diverse needs of their 
component neighborhoods and communi- 
ties. 

The alternatives suggested illustrate the dif- 
ficult conflicting purposes that must be kept 
in mind in any effort at the restructuring of 
metropolitan government; concern for localized 
as well .as areawide needs^; and means for re- 
sponsiveness as well as for orderly planning, 
equitable financing, and effective coordination 
of related publib services. 

However, the choice to bo made is not neces- 
sarily all or nothing; i.e,, between one large 
comprehensive metropolitan government on tS 
one hand, and the multilayered array ^of loca^ 
governments on the other. It can easily bo sho 
for example, that the overwhelmin^^aajiMa^ of 
municipalities in metropolitan areas^-^rClf^far 
short, geograpliically, of embracing whole com- 
munities in any meaningful economic sensa 

Mobility factor 

A Bureau of the Census study inflicates that, 
of the employed persons living in the outlying 
(noncentral city^ parts of metropolitan areas 
in 1963, more than one-half traveled at least 6 
miles each way in their regular home-to-work 
journey; and four-fifths traveled at least 3 miles. 
iJiven the very small geographic size of most 
outlying metropolitan municipalities, it seems 
clear that only a small proportion of all subur- 
ban, workers are employed in their own home- 
towns. Nearly all of them cross municipal 
boundaries to and from work, find many of 

»*For exaiai»le. the CED suidy Hted m footnote 9. Above, 
Includes the recomcnendatloD tniit* "In nltuattons when a 
•Ingle county cootatiu* tn enttre metropolUMi area, this com- 
mittee rccoamendii that * reconstituted county government 
b« uied ai the baste framework for handltn; area'wlde 
problem*.** 



i^l niunioi 



them travel c-iuli day 
pulitie^sJ* 

Other cen^ns^lala InitfuT emphasize the 
inoljilily faclor. In l.jr-u'n mrl ropolitan areas, 
even for hoik cnlral- ' il i< willi a population of 
5(V)l)() or moiv, tlu-rc is a lii^'h level of in-and- 
out travel hctuveu n^ulru. r and place of work. 
In ll)(^)0, \\) percent of all purMUis employed 
in si/able .siitcHilo ( ilir.-, ( .unii from a residence 
outside tlie particular ..ah llite wheru thcy^A\ere 
eini)loye(L At the s;in»o limo, 40 percent of the 
^vo^k^'l'S residiii;^ in thox* citi<'s weie employed 
outside the city houndarics.'^ » 
' Such facts i>dint up the limited meaning of 
the \vord ^Vommunity'' as it is oftxm used with 
reference only to particular local areas where 
people reside and are counted for population- 
census purposes. Individual and family ties to 
sucJi residential are:LS are understa^pdably 
strong and important. Ihit most people in met- 
i-opolitan areas also have an important stake 
in the public facilitie^s arid services provided 
in areas where they work or visit. Furthermore, 
local governments in m'etropolitan areas, must 
serve not oiily their resident nighttime popula- 
tions, but also the differing daytime popula- 
tions resulting from the ebb and flow of metro- 
politan activities. Yet when these local govern- 
ments are very small in territory and popula- 
tion, only a limited part of the total population 
I that each government tluis serves has any voice 
I in choosing the officials or determining the 
spending and tax policies that are involved. In 
turn, these scattered electorates lack an effec- 
tive tie to the jurisdictions that so strongly 
affect them.' In both directions, one finds taxa- 
tiori, regulation, service, and protection with- 
out representation. As was stated in a recent 
conference on local government problems: 

* /^^^^TOe suburbanite is likely to have scattered 
and confusing civic ties. He looks to his particular 
dutlylnjf municipality for various services associated 
with his residence there. * • * Usually, however, he 
must depend for public school operation upon an, en- 
tlrely separate imit of government.* and the same 
may be true for certain other public services handled 
through siK?rinl UistrK't.s. Furtlu'ruioie. for his Maily 
trip to 5v<>rk and for sinul.ir journeys by other mem* 



^ "See U S. Biirenn of the Cenaiin Pattsenger Tran$vortati<m 
Surtry, Vol. 1, V'^G^ CcnsuH of Tmnpportntlon, p 64. 

»• BiiHed on data preH<»n!ed In ITS. Uurejju of the Census. 
Joutney to Work, 1900 Cciihus of Population. VoUime PC 
<2>--0B Thia noil roe lnrliido*< <lot.'»lUMl orosx-tihiUatlone of 
emnloveil prrjtons by resiihtir^ ami place of work for each 
of the 101 SAISA's thnt had fl 1000 popnlntlon of 2^0,000 
or more It Imliirtos Bi-jtornJ** fijriires for mnnlclpalUlcfl of 
rsO.OOO-pliiH. Of thpKe sMSA'h, M enoh hnd more than a 
Bincle city of r.0.()00 plu«». T1h>8> In nchUtlon to their reapec* 
tire InrpMt cenirnl oltlra. thcs(* arejis altogether Included 
84 "watelUtp" c)tlo8 of ovor .'iO.OOO. The ficnrp*' reported In 
the text i>ort.nln to these ^4 KntiMllte cities For the 34 central 
citlefl of these nreas. thf proportion of resident "workers 
employed outglde nver«<:''d 10 percent, and the proportion 
of ftU workers eoj^nged within the .'^4 central clttea who were 
reeldent* elsewhere a'veraKed 28 percent. 
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bers of his family, hc.dcprnda ii|K)ii Uie highway, tramc 
nmtn>l. nml parking' rcfiMlation M>rvict'.s of vnrioim 
othvr nunVipnUtios. • • ♦ . 

At Ins pl.iM' of iMol'loyinrnt. nin\ that^ of ins wiu» 
or othrr working; iiumuI^ofn ot lils f.innly, luu 
lM)hro protocti«»n, stnvt cU'iiiniiK nnil li^'hlinK nna 
Othor rsM-nliJil <(Tviro^ nro nsunlly pmvnloil by sonio 
g(>\j»ri\HHnit <)tlu»r 4hnn thnt whuh stTV(w In^ lionu* 
noiKlilM)rhoo(r and oVrr wh'wh \\v Iijim somo inlliuMM't; 
hy his local \o{v. Siirh alu-n umts al'io control sain- 
tary oonditioni* in tlu* rostaiirant-^ w hvw ho or oth<T 
family nuMiihcrs rat Innrli. or wliorr thoy lo^s fn*- 
quontly dmr oHf Thosr ko\ u*»flftu nt.s aNo giMU'tally 
poluo thr arras ami rwilate many of thcj^lacos <>f 
onUiMMnont Msit^Ml hy tins snhurhanito and Ins thil- 
(Irrn Typically also, tho contra! oily and soniotinios 
other noiKhlKirinK inunicipalttios pmvido pnbUc rc< re- 
atiotial and cultural facilitu*J^ \\hich,coidd n^t hih 
ceivahl.y be made available by this suburbanites own 
particular municipal Koverument.'* 

Another problem of miinite splinteriniz of 
nietropolitati area local government results 
from tho wide range in liscal capacity of smnll- 
area unit^/Takeil as a whole, the typical SMSA ( 
has vast i*esoiYfces and productive ciipanty, 
usually a hio:hor average level of personal in- 
come than that found in rural areas or non- 
metropolitan comnumities, and large private 
investments in taxable property. But these re- 
source^ are not uniformly distributed^ nor are 
they closely related geographically to the loca- 
tion of needs for local public services. Thus, 
when fiscal capacity is measured in terms of 
population (or public school enrcrllment, or 
some other measure of need) per available 
property tax base, great disparity will aom- 
monlv {je found among various local govern- . 
ments having parallel responsibilities. A range 
of 10 to 1 or more in relative fiscal capacity 
often appears within a particular metropolitan 
area.'^ 

This situation provides incentives for intense 
competition among the many governments in 
metropolitan area^, extending sometimes to un- 
den'over tax or zoning favors designed to attract 
or retain business estabJishments. Evan more 
widely one finds "fiscal zoning"; i.e., efforts to 
use local land-control powers in a way to at- 
tract economically "profitable'^^evelopment and 
to restrict land uses (such as for low- or mod- 
erate-income housing) that might add relatively 
more to public service needs than tO" the tax 
base. The extreme result of such incentive may 

See Procp«ilnp8 of the National Conference on lA>cal 
Government Fiscal Policy. In Municipal Finance, Vol. 39. 
No 3. Febnmrv 1967, p. 128 ^ _A 

See Dick Netzer. Economtca of ihe Property Tax, ppff 
124-5 for exftmples of ranpos In per capita property tat 
ba^e.'lS to 1 among 91 municipalities in the Clncnpo area 
In 1957- 10 to 1 among lfi4 Inctil units in the Nevv \orlc 
8MSA In 1959: 18 to 1 among Cuyahoga County municlpaU- 
Ues in 1955-56 , 32 1 ftmong locnl unlU In northeastern 
New Jersey in 1960. While «uch comparlsong are usually maiig 
by reference to taxable propert/ Talues. nlmllar results wouWi 
KCDerally appear If they were baaed upon peraonal Income or 
buelnesa transactlona, but the latter kinds of data are less 
aenerally available for una 11 areaa 



found in \:uiou- MH«tn>poli(an "tax islands 
or indu^dial nwhnc- ^inall govormnental 
nrliicipalinrs thai ha\r ^nu\r l:irj:«', business <'S- 
tjibli^bmrnlvbril Irtv ivMiji rit^. Tln-e are able 
to oixuate with exin'UHiy l^nv taxes because 
most of the pOblic HM vifv luiods for families 
who^e livi'hhotMl rrmic^ front a jcb in the tax- 
island area mu.^t Ix^ providctd by other nearby 
jurisdiclions.!'* ' 

Thr^c jncenfiNc- ^^pvr.xW u\ a rein forcing 
ratlu-r than sel f < oj m d in jf direction. The loeal 
unit A\hich can oilher op^nite with lower taxes 
()r\)n»vide niore an<l Ix'tter MM*vices at a com- 
parable tax rat*« hn- mcue .potonlial appeal for 
fui-ther development than do ccmipeting units. 
S))!inten«d <r()\ ri iinn*n1s t hus operate toward in- 
creasiuiT dispariiy in liscal capa<aty, as well as 
toward narrow and parochial local poiicies of 
r<rr governmental service, and taxarioja. 
Siicii varia^truis and incentive, do notentiroly 
disappear, even in.tlu' exriiptional metropolitan 
area that ha>, a simple local government struc- 
ture witli relati\ely few separate jurisdictions. 
Under such coiulitlon^, h<ys\e\vr, the problem is 
likely to be far Ic^^ serious. The H»veral larger 
component areas wdl typically have ^oine rea- 
sonable '^imx'' of economic activity and land 
use, so that their relative fiscal capacities will 
fall within a limited Ange. Furthermore, they 
are far more likely than tiny jurisdictions to 
contain eiiough social and demographic variety 
to generate internal forces against discrimina- 
tory zoning practices. And because special treat- 
ment for individual establishments is likely to 
have less\benefit in relation to the larger tax 
base of such sizable areas, ofTicials should be 
better ,able to resist pressures for improper 
favoritism. 

In summarj', from a fiscal as well as political 
standpoint one finds: (1) that the diffused pat- 
tern of local government in most metropolitan 
areas gi\ es rise to many extremely serious prob- 
lems and inequities; but.also (2) that adequate 
dealing with these difliculties does not neces- 
sarily dictate some all-or-nothing type of re- 
form; tremendous improvement could come 
even from structural changfes4^hat fall short of 
the comprehensive ainalgamaj^ion of all local 
governments in each metropDlitan area. 



"Few If any "tax IslnndsVare more notorious than Teter-* 

boro Borough. New Jersey. /°""*^V*^!'*^*i^J5rtn".f'?? 
of 11 snunre mile nnd a resident populntlon *°J900 of « 
persons bad a property tnx base (eqnnli7.ed assessed values) In 
1906 of n^iiili"^ """^^ P ""P."^" per capita, Itn 

four neighboring jurisdiction^ e»ch with severa) thousand 
Inhnhltants hna per capltit rax bnses thnt ranged from 
Xut $8 000 to $2A.00O-nnd enrh of thera. most understAnd- 
Smv had a tnx mte severni times as high as Teterboro'P 

the problem of mx IsinnOs 1« also lllustratwl In Cook 
County, Illinois. In 1964., among the 120 eiementary grad«- 
school districts in that County, there was a of 30 to 1 

In the property tat base per pupii^l.e , from $243,000 down 
to $8,200 per pupU. 
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jyrohlemJ* . of * goverrwienial 



limiting the 

^hc question remain^^? as to what ran and 
sho\il<l be done ahoiit «ro\ormniMitnl diir\Lsion. 
Our approach will W tiHlniw fi-oiii tlio experi- 
ence of vnriotTc^ Sl.Hoj? and metropolitan areas 
to illu-strate some the mo^t pr()n^^in{; ways 
to deal w ith the complex prohleni. The listing 
below is ilhistrnti\e VJitherthan exhaustixe. The 
various devices are interrelated in nature. How- 
ever, they liavo l)eenij:ronj>ed under4hree head- 
Swings: (1) stnictiirail— aflecting the existence, 
are;v, or powci-s of vajrious kinds of loc^il govern- 
ment; (2) financial;! and (0) coordinative. 

Stnictural dc\>ices 
The number of local governments in metro- 
politan areas may be reduoed, or the responsi- 
bilities and relationships of various units maj 
be redefined to minnni2:e problems. First, it is 
insttuctive to examine the p^ittern of local gov- 
ernment that w ould reyult in metro politiin arfeas 
if it were somehov; possible, in each SMSA» 
to replace exibting arrangements by a set cj^ 
comprehensive units (of at least 50,000 persons) 
each responsible for all public services in its 
territory.^ 

Such an arrangeriiont can be tested by refer- 
ence to 1960 population figures for the 228 



Pi((<sl)nrghj .SMSA 
Hoston S.NV'^A (instead 




1*57 for the 
of 701) ; and 
lor the 

^{U^\\^\U'V>i are, of eoMi.sc, only .illnslj-ative. 
Any real ejlori at lest.rnrturin'^ oC local ^xovern- 
nicnt wf)nl(t~t7T? carried out "on an individual 
area hasi< Furthermore, this e^rnple makes 
no allowanco for area wide nmts that would 
prol)ai)ly he needed in inajor SMSAV. Under 
this nieehani^tKi foiniula, eaeii met rojmlitan 
area woiild have only a sci of nMdtipur|)OSe 
governlnen(^s serving various component ureas. 
Nonet hele'-s, the nj^mt.s of the e\ei( ise do show 
how greatly--tht5^)resent diitusion of govern- 
meiUal responsibility dilFers from a simplified 
^ttcrn.*^ 

The structure of metrofujlitun go\ernment 
assumed for these pulcuhition.-) doe^ not con- 
template the cjtiation of huge, remote entities;, 
the prospective new comj>rehenhive govern- 
ments would average urou&l 50,000 in popula- 
tion''(aB of 1960), with Kono of them^^over 
100,000 when first established. The kind of 
pattern assumed for this excrfcise offers so many 
advantages that it could serve j^s^a guideUfte^ 
for e^fTorts toward structural improvement. in 
particular^'SMSA's. 
Structural devices ^ for limiting the problems 



SMSA's as defined in 1967.'* On this basis, the A)t governmental diffusion that tlTe Commission 
proximately 1,300 local governments, or an 



/oi gc 
has found wOrtliy of emri^hasis are listed below : 



average of less than six per area, as compared 
with the present average of 90 per SMSA. If 
thus reorganized, about one-fourth of the 
SMSA's would each be^rved by only a single 
local government, and nearly'^as many by two 
local goxemments qach. At the other extreme, 
the approach would involve more than 30 gov- 
ernments for each of seven very large metro- 
politan areas: j 

58 for the Los AngelesrLong Beach SM 
SA (instead of 233) ;• 

55 for the New York SMSA (mst^ad of 
551); 

\ 52 for the Chicago SMSA (instead of 

\ 1,113); . 

4G for the Philadelphia area (instead of 
876) ; 

38 for the Detroit SMSA (instead of 
242); ' 



^Tbe Indicated count of "restructured" metropoHtaD local 
roTeraments la based upon simple matUematlcal calculations 
lor each SMSA 60.000 the area s 1960 popula* 

Uon -residing outtlde cities of 50.000-plu8 to ascetUln the 
maximum number of potential "nwr" county-cttr units, and 
adding this tgurt to the count of existing munldpaJltles of 
50.000 or more. In effect, tbl« assumes that each present 



major municipality, as well «s each prospectlte Hew com* 

Jhe ^- 

IbiUtT 

preMDlIy ws^lgnM to any tcliool dUtrlcU, special district** 



preheoslye unit, would operate as a composite cl^y-county, 
"lllty also IQ ItJ respectire area for functions 



(a) Direct Stifte performance (by Original 
retention, or recapture) of some funcUpns com- 
monly delegated ^TOcal goVernnienta Ex- 
amples include: in HaiwuL public school opera- 
tion, property ta:x assesspicnt, and land ?oning; 
in Kentucky, Virginia, and West Virginia, ' 
provision and maintenance b{ most local roads; 
in Florida and Virf^inia, most publi^ health 
services; in numerous States, most public 
welfare services- ^ * 

(b) A^ithorization for counties or townships 
to provide urban-type servi^ces for unincorpo- 
rated' territo^'v. Availability of such power to 
townships in New England nnd to counties in 
various Southern States ha^ helped limit prc^ 
liferatiou of small municipalities and special 
districts in those areas. 

(c) Provision of higher minimum standards 
of population and/or geographic area "for new 
incorporations and special districts, at le%st 
within metropolitan areas. Action in this di- 
rection has recently been taken in Colorado, 
^lorida, Kansas, New Mexico, and Oregon. 

*^ Most of the devices listed are recommended, or faTorahlj 
dl8cusse<>. often with extensive background Informatlo^o. In 
various reports of the Advisory Commission* on Intercovem* 
mental Relations. Successive annual reports -of that Com* 



with respooslbi 
presently a«sifi 
and township gorernmenM' 



minion Identify statefl where leAsUtlve action 
taJ[en aloof ^|he Unet of its Tarioi 
thSM and other matters. 



h«s been 

its TarloQs recommendatloiift on 
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((7) He\iow ami supervision, tJuou;:li Stale 
\ or^county bmnulan rOinniih-^uMi'^, of [nopo.M^d 
now incorponuions mid UMinu-jpal annoxal ions 
, *witliui metropolitan luvixs. Kxaniples include 
,.-^cent action by California and. Wilseonsin. 

(f) Explicit" size classification of inuniciiKili- ' 
ties, with spVetal limitations plac^jd upon P<>w-" 
ors available to relatively minor units, ^uhis 
principle is applii^d in mai^ Stat<es, and is also . 
reflected in vaiious reform prop6s:ils; for cx- 
ample^in the rccommeuda_tion by the Advisory 
Conimission. on rnicrgovernnieutal Relations 

.that zoning powers in metropolitan areas be 
reserved to counties and major nmnicipalities. 
only. 

(/) State-authorized or mandated transfer 
of particular functions^om municipalities to 
county governments. 

(g) .Subordination of some semiautononious 
entitie-'.- bounties or other general -purpose 
govenuMints. Examples include:* provision for 
dependent school systems associated with town- , 
ships, or counties, instead of entirely inde- 
pendent special districts — a device used to some 
extent in 21 States; 

(h) Establishment of major special districts 
to provide some services for a relatively large 
area, such, an an entire SMS A or much of its 
urbanized territory. Examples, include: the 

. New York Port Authority, and various dther 
sizable sp<5cial districts; as of 1967, th(^ were 
527 multicounty districts in tfietropolit-an^^rea?. ' 

(i) Simple and convenient procedures for 
municipal annexation of unincorporated terri- 
tory. Examples include: annexation provisions 
in such States as Arizona, New Mexico, ctnd 
Texas. ^ , ' 

(;) Workable procedures for consolidation^ 
/wor merger of neighboring municipalities. 

(k) Workable procedures for consolidation 
or merger of special districts performing simi- 
lar functions, or for the replacement or exist- „ 
ing districts through assumptbtx^of their duties 
by county or municipal governments. State 
legislation of this kind has been recommended 
1,^ %y the^Advisory Commission on Intergovem- 
''^^ mental' Relations. f - 

' (l) Authorization for major municipalities 
1 to exercise planning and zoning powers for 
^djacent fringe territory. 
V. (m) Authorization for locals governments 
'^j^tcontract for joint'or delegated performance 
of^articular services. Examples includ^e : pupil- 
tfansfer arrangement widely, used by school 
systems, sometimes extending to the transfer 
of all pupils, living in nonoperating districts; 
them^akewc^d plan in Los Angeles Colmty, 
whej^ the^Qpunty provides certain services on 
a C4^^act-reTmbursement basfS for various 
' munidSalities; and numeroufi other specific 



in(('i;^i^uM niinMilal an :iii;m luruts for joint- 
a^^cncy or (lrle;^at(Ml opci .it ions. 

Some of-tlio nu^tliod^ fhat ljP^^l)cen u^cd or 
reoonnnendcd to \\\\\\\\\\v/y. tluj circcts of fiscal 
di^pan(il^s result, from t.ho i)rolifer^lion 

of local ;^(>\t'.rnnM»nls in ni(*troi>olitan areas are 
jisted l>eU>w; ■ ^ 

(a) Intcrgovcrmthcufnl fiscal did, — Included 
in this cute^^ory arc Slate r/r'ant-in-aid diT}d 
revcnue-iiluimig i)rograii>v'^, and. the relatively 
smaller [)ro;;ranis of diiwt Federal-local 
grants. If the distribution involves a large 
portion of State financing— at least for poor or 
high-eirort'^unitsS — mtorgovernmental aid may 
coubidrrably reduce t.he^impact of jocal iiscal 
disparities. Thib is often the case for State 
edncaClonal and public welfare grants. At the 
other extreme in this respect are some State^ 
tax-sluring arranj^'cmeiits (e.g., Wisconsin V 
return-to-origin system for distributing part 
of its incoVne^tax revenue) that have little or 
no equalizing elFect. -Various other State-aid 
prop*ams generally fall between ^lese extremes. 

(b) * Caun^ff-dislnbuted Utxes. — In every 
State, taxes inij)osed for -school purposes by 
local school-operating units are supplemented 
by State grants. Atout one-third of the States 
"also make some use of another financing 
devices — countywiSe taxes, of which the yield 
is distributed on a per-pupil or other formula 
basis tp the school-oi)erating uniJLs/ In most 
instances the amounts involved are relatively 
small, but in six- States, in 1962, they supplied 
at least one-tenth of all local school revenue. 
Since educational costs typically mal<e up a 
considerable part of all local public spending, 
this kin^ of arrangement can helpjionsiderably 
to even out local va'riations fh fiscal capacitv. 
Its equalizing effect, however, applies only 
within individual counties, rather tnan having 
the statewide equalizing effect of State-local 
grants. - . _ 

(c) l^opol nonproperti/ taxes, — All munici- 
palities arid most counties obtain some revenue 
irora licenses and other nonproperty taxes. In 
recent years,' local nonproperty taxes ,have 
grow^ri in relative importance. This has resiilted 
in good part from tne development of systems 
by which municipalities or counties can impose 
a piggyback .rate for addition to State-collected 

, sales taxes. Whether in this way or directly 
through locally collected nonproperty taxes 
(s\\q\\ payroll 9v "earning^ taxes^ used locally 
in a few States), the result is to reduce, at least 
relatively, local reliance on property taxation. 
Such a shift will not nccfessarily hel^) to over- 
come differences in fiscal Ciipacity among' minor 
^urisdictions^^in^a metropolitan area. For ex- 
ample, local ai^cas that are relatively rich from 
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the standpofnt of taxable property are also 
likely to rank high in rrl.nl salos volume, but 
the correlation is not perfect; i>ayroll or earn- 
ings taxes especially may involve s rather dif- 
ferent ffcogrnplVic intidencoHFffin property 
taxes. IToweVer, such tjixoK in the metropolitan 
context encounter the dinicult question — Wliat 

tlie revenue claim of the jurisdictions where 
earners li\o as against the vclaim of the 
jurisdictipns where they worlc?* 

'{d) Benefited'User ckoCrg^s* — Some services 
provided by local government can be financed 
at least to a considerable degree from charges 
upon the persons they benefit This approach 
has little relevance for some of the most costly 
public services, such as public eduationj.-welfare, 
police protection, fire protection, and public 
health activities. Benefit charges, however, are 
widely used to finance water supphj, sewera^e^ 
refuse collection services^ public jmrking facili- 
ties^ publicly provided transit services^ and to 
some degree public hospital care. To the extent 
that user charges can substitute for taxation, 
the need mentioned above for direct compara- 
tive budgetary balancing of various public 
services may be less urgent. Also, the burden for 
support of services tnat are entirely charge 
financed applies geographically 'according to 
the location of the persons served, rather tnan 
upon a specific taxable area. In these ways, 
charge-supported services may^ better candi- 
dates than qtlipr local government services for 
assignment to separate special purpose units, if 
that seems desirable from the standpoint of 
eflSciency. However, such separation may still 
be highly undesirable because of close inter- 
functional relationships; for example, between 
charge-financed water and sewer operations and 
land zoning; between parking, facilities and 
local* highways and traffic control; and between 
refuse, collection and street^^cleaning. ^ 

Coordi/nati^e devices, 

Several nieans which have beefl "widely used 
or urged to*limit co^jflict or competition or to 
stimulate coordination among independent 
local governments in metropolitan areas are 
listed below.^^ The listing does not include some 
other significant devices aimed at effective co- 
ordination within particular governments,* 
such as the short ballot (limiting the number 
of elected administrative oflScials), effective 
budget systeins, and the emiploymcnt of 
professionally trained adminstrators. 

(a) Metropolitcm councils of govemments. — 
Stimulated by Federal financial help and cer- 

"Thin enumeratjon do^jjot deal with (1) jreorMnlwidon 
actlvltle* p«rUlnl&ir only to school dittrlcts. or (2) mAjor 
•djuiitm^ntii of local gorernmeBt atrijcture Inrolrln^ particu- 
lar metropolitan arefin. ISiom vnbjects are dlicussra onder 
"Lessons from Succesifnl Efforts " ^ 



tain i;r:int-in aid ntijuin nu'iils, (X'Ws have re- 
cently^ Imujii orgJini/rd in 'sovcral score 
nu'tropolilan iin\Ks. Minli! u|) of n'piTS(^r>t:itivcs 
cll()'^cu by and from t'lcrlivu olllcials of local 
govornmonts (|)rin'»;ji ily count i<^s uiid munici- 
. ])alitic$j) each such COO ]»iovitlcs an oiganized 
forum for (lisctLssioii of jiro^riiins and [>r(>hlcms 
of aroa\vido or inlor/^ovrrninciital concern. 
J5mi)loyGd staff preijarcs (•oinprchcnsivo metro- 
poVitan plans and iclafcd studios, and means 
are available for the conduct of various fncilita- ' 
tive services (such as employee training or joint 
purchasing). 

(b) Metropolitan planning ageTicies, — Al- 
though some metropolitan area or nyitropoli- 
tan-county . planning, bodies had previously 
been in existence, many more have been stimu- 
latxid by Federal enactments of 1905 and 1966, 
Wliore responsible to a metropolitan COG 
made up of representatives of elected local 
officials, each planning agency has a mandatory 
review power (but no veto) over applications 
made by local governments for Federal grants 
and loans for a wide variety of projects. Addi- 
tional aid is available if the project promises 
to.be carried out "in srfccord with metropolitan 
planning." 

( c ) Techriical assistance rela tionships, — 
State governments have traditionally provided 
guidance and help to local governments^ith 
respect to particular services — schools, T^Slj^ 

'health, property tax assessment, and the'qp; 
In most States, for e'xample, a county school 
superintendent serves as an intermediate agency 
for coordination of local public education. 
More recently, these function-oriented relation- 
ships have been supplemented, in about half 
the States, by an ageticy for urban affairs or 
community affjuts, responsible more broadly 
for te(;hnicftl-^aid to local governments. Direct 
Federal-local relationships have Wn less com- 
mon, and in the past have also'mainly concerned 
only particular functions. Recently, however, 
Specially in aid-related efforts sueh as the pov- 
erty program, economic development grants, 
and the Model Cities program, more attention is 
given to the dose iliterrelatjonships ainong 
various public' services within urban and 
metropolitan areas. 

Understandably, in view of tho "complex . 
problems involved, none of these ameliorative 
devices has provided a dramatically effcqtive 
solution to/the difficulties encountered with gov- 
ernmcnt^il layering and diffusion within metro- 

*politan areas. Most of them involve some 
limitations or*drawbacks, along with potential 

' advantages. For €xami)lc, some observers have 
questioned whether councils. of governments 
can be expected to overcome selfish parochial 
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/attitudes of constituent minor governincnts.^* 
Some coordinativo control can Ik* exercised by 
metropolitan planning agencies over proposals 
for various fodcially aided projects and some 
Jocal public iuii)n)vonients.,Ho\ve\cr, such co- 
, "ordination rolaios oul\ to ca)>itnl outlays and 
does not direciy atlect current oi>erations of 
local frovernnioiits. 

• Many of the devices above involve some cur- 
tailment m the freedom of action of nominally 
independent loCal governments. Even when 
generous intergovernmental gi-ants give more 
financial elbowroom, this is likely to involve 
control reiationsliips limiting the autonomy of 
the aided units. Thus, at least three major ques- 
tions need to be asked about most Such amelior- 
ative efforts to deal with the problem^ of 
governmental diffusion in metropolitan areAs: 
'Will they really have the desirable 
result^ intended in particular instances? 

Will such benefits- be outweighed by off- 
setting disadvalntages; for example, such 
impairment of autonomy that "local self 
- ■* government^' is more mythical than real? 
Will actions that merely patch up an 
inherently poor situation tend to delay the 
accomplishment of the more basic struc- 
tural improvement 'that is^ urgently 
needed." 

Obstacles to rmjoT structural reform 

Despite the need for a simpler and more ra- 
tional pattern of local government in metro- 
politan areas, there have l?een few important 
developments in thi*. direction. A marked re- 
duction in numbers of school districts has taken 
plac^[as discussed below under "I^essons from 
S«t!^ssfuK Efforts"), but the. total count of 
Mother kinds of local governments has increased 
by more than one-fifth belween 1942 and 1967, 
and much of this change haaf»involved mctro-_ 
politan areas. During this 25-yj5ar period, only 
a handful of city-courifcy* or intermunicipal 
mergers have occured in such areas, and more 
basic structural reforms have been similarly 
few. It may he useful, then^'to consider why the 



"For a pummftry rerlew and thoughtful appraisal of recent 
deT«lo|»menta with reicard to m^tropoUtan councils of gov- 
enimentH and metropolitan area planning. ^ see Joseph F. 
Zimmerman. "The Planning RIdiMe." Haiionnl Civxo Hevieio, 
April 1908. pp. 189-194. A more d«talle<l earlier study. 
Metropolitan Counali of Governments won propareiJ hy Pro- 
fessor Rojce^ Hanson of American University for the Ad- 
Tlsory Commisfiton on Intergovernmental Relations, and Issued 
aa an Information roport of that Commission in lOfiB. 

».\Iany exnmplea could be cited of "patchwork" approachea 
to local rovernment problems For example. In mnnv Statea 
the proliferation of Hpcclal dlstrlctH ran be trncetl In larce . 
part to onerouH constftntloaal or statutory UmlUflonR upon 
borrowing powew of cpuntlea'and munldpalltien. l^eglslatlve 
action took the* form of authorising separate unlta tA •'gtt 
around** such llmltatlonB. rather than remoTlng or loosening 
the nmlta. Again. It tttmn clear that basic reorKanUatlon ot 
local school districts In PeansylTanIa was delayed for many 
rears by j laws there which . stimulated and . supported the 
Iialfway devlc« of "Jointures'^ — school systems operated on a 
eontract Niaia for groaps of legally Mparate school districts^ 



sword of major change is so disa)uragingly 
spai\se. 

Olio major factor, surely; is the u.sc of various 
kinds of stopgap devif'C'^,or lunrliorativc actions 
sucliUsNli(>.s(vd('»-crll>(^d alfovo. For exarnj)le, the 
proli fcraHoh-of spocia I d 1 -^l rict ^rovernments has 
served to mnkc avullal)lo needed urbjin-type 
servjcx^s in tho snbiirbaii portions o£ man^ 
metropolitan areas— often as an alternative to 
the geographic expansion of major municipali- 
ties, or tho provision of si^ch services by county 
govern ment."^. New Slate and Federal i)rograms 
of fiscal aid have helped' to even out local fiscal 
disparities, and some of these pr6grams have 
included pressures taward better coordination 
of planning and operation among separate local " 
governments. Increased use has also been made, 
as already noted, of large area special districts 
for the provision of some kinds 'of focal gov- 
ernment services. 

A^iother limiting factor has been the under- 
standable statewide orientation of State govern- 
ments. It is no accident that all or nearly all of 
the recent major changes in local government 
structure in metropolitan areas have occurred in 
the South. In that region", it is generally possible 
or even'custoraary for the State legislatures to 
enact local laws of a sort commonly barred by 
constitutional provisions in other parts of the 
country. Accordini^ly, it has genemllv been 
more feasible in the S6uth than elsewhere to 
obtai<vn*<*eded State action fomssed directly upon 
the unique problems of particulariareas whers 
there was strong local backing for Change. 

A related factor, of course, has been the 
marked la§ in adjustment of State legislative 
^representation to the i^ipid urbaniiwition-trend 
of recent decades. Drastic changes on this score 
have been stirrfulated by the Supreme Court's 
one-man-one-vote decisions, beginning in 1962. 
As is well known, prior to these developments, 
. in many States -suburban voters (and in som^ 
instances major city voters also) were grossly 
underrepresented in the legislature. 

Another factor discouraging structural re- 
form is the sheer complexity the 'inherited 
pattern of metropolitan local government, in 
conjunction with the durability of public insti- 
tutions. The very concept of full faith and 
credit debt reflects this latter element; such 
debt involves the pledge of a government's re- 
source including the use of its taxing power, 
for debt service. These and other local govern- 
ment bonds ordinarily run for an extendedtime 
period; once a complex set of such obligations 
has developed, extremely difficult problems are 
likely to be involved in adjusting them ^(and 
the rights to related public property holding^) 
to^ simplified pattern of local government. 
Again, in this respect, it is probably.no ac-. 



cident that the most notable recent Kihanges in 
overnmcntar structure in metropolitan areas 
ave involvetl southern counties where, at the 
outset, there was a relatively far simpler and 
less layered pattern of government than that 
often found elsewhere. 

Even Nthore major structural changes have 
been proposed ana voted on, the voting out- 
come has often been unfavorable. A study by 
the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations re\^ewed 18 elTorts at local 
governinent restructuring in metropolitan areas 
v^hich involved local referendujns between 1950 
and 1961, to ^e how various community interest 
groups were lined up. Eight of the 18 proposals 
were popularly approved; twp others received 
an overall majority but failed to receive all the 
seoarate majorities required; the other eight 
fell short of even a total majority A^'ote. Support 
for restructuring efforts generally came from 
community elements concerned with the area as 
a whole or with the central city; e.g., metro- 
Dolltan itfews media, the League of Women 
Voters, business grouns,' central city officials, 
and academic groups. Opposition was most com- 
monly and strongly voiced by outlying area 
elements: residents, county and suburban gov- 
ernment employees, dnd officials of fringe area 
local governments. In some instances, groups 
such as volunteer firemen played a strong op- 
position role. 

Any major overhauling of local government 
structure in a particular metropolitan area is 
likely to involve damage to some eiristing inter- 
ests; for example, by potential leveling of tax 
burdens, or, elimination of some traditional 
public offices. Those adversely affecfeed can often 
enlist support from many others who rperely 
fear the uncertainty of change, or whd instinc- 
tively prefer known evils to unknown possible 
new problems. Moreover, as the .ACIR study 
emphasized, any particular reorgajuzation plan 
must compete for favor with m)l only the 
status quo but also with possible alternative 
kinds of change. To quote : 

• • • The task of the would-be reorganizer is not 
merely to arouse public concern with existing condi- 
tlonr^that are undesirable ♦ • ♦ but aKso to be pre- 
pared to Remonstrate that his proposal is better than 
any' available alternative.** 

The ACIR study also found that most of the 
reorganization efforts analyzed were up against 
a largely apathetic public Typically, only one 
in. four persons of voting age cast ballots on, the 
proposalsinxolved. / 

City-county ^Joosolidiition proposals prpvide 
an even more strfking measure'of the difficul- 
ties involved in achieving major structural 

**AdTl8or7 Commission on loter^o^emmpntal ReJaflons. 
TofitoT% Affeetino Voter R^oetions to Oovommtntal Reor- 
gaMMation in MehvpoUUn Artat (BnmmATj oi. Report U-*10>t 
Seotember 1955. p. 9. . 
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chnn^^o. The four sucf^ssfiil cJly-aMinty consoli- 
(Intions ocrurriii;? h^^^ow. 11)00 Imd one tiling in 
coniMKHi. lOiich was Uf'<i>in|>lisl)C(l Ky l(*i^isl;itive 
a(',t., not by alfiiiHutivc! vote of the fH'C)f>le con- 
cerned. Fft^m 1000 to tl»c end of World War 11, 
.every effort to bnn<^ about a city-nnjnty ('/)nsoli- 
dation \v;us uiisucavssful^' Troni a j02'> Seattle 
effort a *nnTKsonviiie-i;uv!ij Cfninty elToi^^m 
A partial c^)nsoli(lan(>n in iiiiton Kouge 
anJ East l5aton )?ou;(o I'arisli (Onjntv) oc- 
curred in 1017, but tlie poriod I0.>0 to 10G2 was^ 
marked by a series of tailuios in c/)nholidation"' 
, efforts. Twelve such proi)osals we,nt ^p\vn to 
^ defeat durinn: tliis [)criod. Finally, two success- 
ful consolidations occurred in Nashville, Tenn., 
and,Jacksouville, Fla., in 1002 and 1967 respec- 
tively. These efforts are discussed in some detail 
below." ' • 

One might ask whether efforts to change local 
government structure have not in some instances 
suffered by overemphasis upon efficiency or 
economy, rather than upon the need for under- 
standable accountability and responsiveness of 
local government. The deartii of mftanrngful 
data by which operatincr economy can be boundly 
measured further inhibits such efforts. 

In reviewin^T the limited record of recent at- 
tempts at.significant restructing of local govern- 
ment in metropolitan areas — the handful accom- 
plished and also the unsuccessful efforts — one 
feature stands out: each was primarily a local 
undertaking, initiated and pui^sued uniquely in 
the area concerned, even though Ijasically au- 
thorized by State constitutional or statutory 
provisions and sometimes, especially in the 
South, involving specific State action. This rec- 
ord is consistent with the propositions that 
every metropolitan area has its own particular 
problems and attitudes, and that major struc- 
tural changes should enlist the active interest 
of \the local public directly affected by. them. 
The generally passive role ot the State, however, 
seems hardly consistent with four other facts: 
(1) That State constituti6nal and statutoi^ pro- 
visions are responsible for much of the present 
diffused an& layered pattern of local govern- 
ment; (2) that the States themselves are often 
hampered (e.g., in, arrangements for fiscal aid 
and in promoting various functions of state- 
wide concern) by present conditions; (3^ that 
a major and growing proportion of the people 
in most States reside in metropolitan areas^ aiid 
(4) that extensive local povernmental restruc- 
turing in such areas is likely to call for some 
explicit State action of at least an enabling 
nature. 

, Tlius, the traditionally passive stance of the 
State govemments is ^adly out of date. The 

"John C. BoUens and Henry J. Schmandt, The lietropoXlt: 
Itt People, PoUUc9, and Economio Life (New Tork :- Harper 
and Row. 19e0).pp. 428-434. 
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widespread failure of Statcaixi \Ai\y ii viixoious 
and iiinovativo n)lo with ivn::ird to tlio struct uro 
of local govcruiucnt iu iuotr()^)olitan areas has 
been a major factor in tlio lunitod m'ord of 
accomplishiueut; to date. Thi^ ronchisioii is suj)- 
portcd by experiomv witli s(»h(K)l district reor- 
ganization, in whkh the Staters hnre played a 
Bigi\ificant rolo, asdiscns^^ed below. 
Lcsscms from successful efforjs 

School district rcorgariization 
By far fclio most sijxnificant wides]>read 
change in local <roveriuneiit stnio-turo dnrinj^ ro- 
cent years has involved tlio reductions in num- 
bers of school districts—from more than 108,000 
in 1942 to less than 22,QpO in 19G7. This trend 
has be^n widespread, iuvolvinfr'all the Sfatcs 
that fonnerly had lar^^o numbers of school dis- 
tricts. Tho nnniter of States with. over 2,000 
scliool districtvs has been' cut from 15, in 1952 to 
one ifx. 1907. Wliilo rural arca^, have been ospe- 
ciallr involved, metropolitan areas havo also 
participated: tho number of school districts in 
present SMSA's dropped from about 9,000 in 
1957 to- 5,033 in 19G7. All ' this contrast so 
sharply with the general trend toward prolif^M-a- 
tion of other kinds of -local govornmonta that it 
ns useful to ask : ^Vhat factors havo made school 
district reorganization widely feasible while 
other efforts at restructuring have been few and 
faltering? ; / . 

At the outset, it is useful tasumman;se ^^resent 
patterns. Public schools are state administered 
m Hawaii and partly so in Alaska. Elsewhere, 
three patterns of local school systems pre- 
dominate: . , . Oi. i. 

(1) Cowxty'Telatedr-imomrxg 12 btatcs 
(10 in the South and two in the West), 
with all or most school-administering unjfs 
eithefr count:jwido or largely so (e.g„ with 
units for mafor cities and balance of county 

areas) ; , , * i • 

(2:) T^imiship'Telatedr=^v[i^ omrxfc . nine 
States, with most school systems related to 
* township or to^vn and city areas, and m 
many instances directly tied to those gov- 
ernments; > . , . ii 

(3) Spe(M'arca dhtiicts— mvoivmgth^ 
other 27 States, where most school systems 
consist of areas differing frpm those of 
other types of local governments. 
School system arrangements^ in States with 
county-related and township-related patterns m 
most instances took their present fom\ in tlie 
19th century, generally by mandatory State leg- 
islation, and havo since involved relatively few 
changes. Most school reorganization of recent 
decades has involved the other 27 States, where 
school systems are still, relativelv numerous 
(though far less so than in the past) , averaging 
899 per State as against 106 per State for the 



c()unt.y-r('l:ilo<l, and :'»r>7 piM' SUito for tho town- 
slnp-rchitvd ^nt»np. * 

\'ari<>us a[>pr<»arhc^ liavc^ l)0<vn used to a('- 
C()ini)rwh nc;r;.^:Hii/,ntioii of s*'1k><)1 

distncis in u\o I ol lltP>(^ Stales, hi S(»mo lU: 
stau(v>;, llie, Sl^r viM\ Iims ha-n n'.latiu'ly pas- 
sive- i.e., uith 1(»;:;i^!:ition fliat siutliorizod, hut , 
did not. j>i>e<-iliea!ly le^pi^'^S •^'l.V reor^^ani/at ic»n 
elForls locally. ll()u*'\i*i\ even in theMi instances 
.statx', i^rant foinmlas sonietiines l)a\ e, pro\i(l(Hi 
a Iina7ieial ineenli\«« for tiie (.stuhlishment of 
lar<»'cr sdi()ol-a(lniiin^lerin^ units. More <:om- 
m()nl\v1lMv has been lej^i^-lation fenarted by at 
least fn States sina^ \\)\\) tiiat spetufif-ally re- 
quired some hmal sti^))- (/)uai'd m IiooI reor<rani- 
zation. Such le-i.slalion has typically required 
that each co\Lnty set up a comiruttee to analyze 
existing scliool sy^>teI!l arnuj^j:(Mneiit^, and uo-. 
velop a proposed 'rec>r;j:ani/ation plan to sub- 
mitted to the- voters for approval of reiection. 
llequirements for ado])tion (hffer from .State to 
St4ite. In some cases, a simple majority of the 
total vote (-ast will sndicxs hut others require 
separate majorities in towns of more tlian a cer- 
tain population. Some State laws provide tliat 
if "a reorganization proposal does not pass, the 
county committee sliall continue to function to 
prepare and submit another proposal. Local 
studies and reorganization efforts under such 
legislation hai'o genertdly had technical help 

• from staff of State offices of education. 

In general, the-obstacles to extensive revision 
of urban government structure re.semble tliose' 
that have confronted school sy.stem reorganiza- 

• tion. In each instance there is likelihood (or at . 
least some feq.rs) that particular interests and 
local areas will suffer. In « fact, it is hard to- 
imagine a significant reorganization that does 
not materially impair the position of some tax- 
payers, public employees, elective officials, or 

'service beneficiaries. Ho wever^ several factors 
have probably tended to make school district re- 
organization— \nth all its difficulties— more 
feasible than the substantial restructuring of 
local government units, in major urban areas 
has been. Such differential factors include these : 
ia) Public education is widely recognized 
(often constitutionally) as mainly a State re- 
sponsibility. While this is also increasinglv the 
case for welfare, health, and some other local 
services, it is emphatically not so for most other 
functions of local governments, particularly^ 
thoscprovided only m urban areas. Thus, there 
is a strong precedent for explicit State controls 
over school sy.ste!n structure, and considerably 
more State financing of educational costs tlian 
is the case for oilier elements of loclil govern- 
ment^giving the State both a special stake and 
potential leverage in tho public school field- 

(6) The need for school reorganization has 
appeared initinllv and most obviously in thmly 
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populated areas, w{ndi often aa*(uuit, for only 
a miiK)r part of a Stakes noi)ulati()n. On tlic 
other hand, proposals for.Icpslation relating 
mainly to ^ovwnnicntal structuro in nioh-opoh- 
tan areas may e.\|H)so many State Io*^isljitors to. 
strong pressure from opposing inten\sts. 

(c) The public soliool function is far less di- 
verse in its makonp than the nnnuM'ons functions 
handled in metropolitan areas by nonschobl 
goveriunent^. It is ofisiur, tkc^i, to me:isuro and 
compare public school needs, olferintrs, and fis- 
cal requirements t4ian to develop such evidence 
for the far broader spectrum of other local 
government services. 

(d) Elective officials are likely to bo a more 
serious obstacle to urban government reform 

'tlian^to school district 'reorganiziition. Most 
elective ofiioials of nonschool units receive pay 
(full or part time), while schoolboard members 

{predominantly do not; nonschool officials are 
ar more numerous and they are more likely 
than school board members ta be active in 
political parties. 

(e) Existence of a large group of teachers and 
educators, with at least much of its leadership 
in favor of scliool reorganization, has been a 
favorable factor. For other urban governments 
and services, however, there is far more diver- 
sity; leadership and groupings tend generally 
to center on particular functions or particular, 
types of govenunents. It is possible, in fact, 
tnat the strongest resistance to major restructur- 
ing mav appear where o^anizations of munici- 
pal ana county.governm^ts, as such, have been 
especially vigorous and effective. ^ 

if) ^^ost States with numeonis school dis- 
tricts have also had an intermediate level' of re- 
sponsibility — a county board and/or school 
superintendent. This provided a potential in- 
strument for planning and promotion of struc- 
^ tural change. Aside from the recently developed 
councils of governments, ^tliere has been no cor- 
responding substate instrumentality^to serve as 
a continuing poinLpf leverage, toward govem- 
menteJ restructuri^ in metropolitan areas. 

(gj Simijarly, until the rocenfr development 
of offices for urban of comniunity affairs in a 
number of States, there has ^nerally been no 
central point for State promotion of urban gov- 
ernment restructuring. ^ 

*For all these reasons, and perhaps others, it 
Would be overoptimistic to assume that methods 
.effectively applied to school district reorgani- 
zation would be similarly succej^sful in wide- 
spread basic restructurLng of local government 
in metropolitan areas. Nevertheless, the school 
reorganization record does demonstrate at least 
four pointy: ' ^ 

(a) The need for direct, affirmative. State 
> government action, taking account of the States^ 



major ^«tiiko in h;\vin<( ir pou iM<', rlFt'ttti v(;, and 
a(le<(ualA'fy Ii;iaurrd bx :il ^ro^'i nijicnts t^j, serve 
tlhur e\pandin^^ nn l » opolhl.m ;in';is; 

{b) The Value of .somr. olIi< i.il nicfhiinl^m to 
Stiimilat-e l()r;il ,if It ntit^n to pn^blrins of existing 
governnicnlal slrurtuiM', wikI to (h-vrlop ^-jx'cific 
rcconnueiulat loiis for/^TKanL^^es Jippropriut^i t^) the 
particular conditions aild attitjuhsb <>f various 
areas; U ) 

(g) Tho.noed to mc^)<:ni/.o the closcj relation- 
ship between structural and finarioial protiloms 
of urb^in l(Kul government, and fo u^o fiscal aid 
programs as one elouicnt in any 'onrrrtiul effort 
toward desirable structurnl chan^^e; and 

{d) Perliai)S above all, the nnd for institu- 
tional arraugcnicnt-s th^iit (iiight help U3 assu"" 
contiijuing attention to t»K<^cvelopment aifd 
maintenance of a desirable jjjfittcrn of local goV- 
ernmontaor major urban ajrais, rather than oiily 
sporatlic or one-shot efTort2% thib direction. \ 

Particular urea accomplishments 
Amonfj the handful of successful efforts at 
metropolitan 'government restructuring^ that 
have occurred m recent years, two are especially 
noteworthy — tAe establishment of city-county 
governments centered in Nashville, Tenn. 
(adopted in 1902)^ and Jacksonville, Fla. (in 
1967). Although differinfj in backjjround^^these 
two efforts were similar in many important re- 
spects. Each involved a county area of about a 
half-million ^pulation, with a lar^e central 
city and relatively few outlying municipalities. 
Each area also had few ot her local governments. 
Each effort required specific legislative action 
as well as local refercndums. An^ each proposal 
finally received a majority of "yes*' votes from 
both central-city and outlying-area voters. 
These areas also resembled eaqh other and many 
other central metropolitan counties in major 
population characteristics; most of their recent 
growth had taken place outside of the central 
city boundaries, and a much higher proportion 
of Negroes were living in th^ central cities than 
in outlying fringe territory. 

The main thrusl of each of these ,success;ful 
efforts was to deal with the "layering" prob- 
lem discussed above— -particularly by merging 
the respective county and central-city govern- 
ments." In each instance there are some excep- 
tions to complete^ amajgamation of previous 

"•The cltjr-oounty pftttern developed for NaBhrUle and 
JnckRonviUe rr»omble« tbnt a(lai>to<l In 1947 by stAte con* 
fltttutlonnl action and local refvtrndum for Hnton Rouf;e- 
East Baton Roii^e Parinh, Loulwlana. Tbere are various other 
plac^a also where tbe customary overlapping of county and 
municipal governincnta donea not exist : ^throughout Con- 
necticut and Rhode laland, which have no county povern* 
naentB. and for aH the 'Mndencndeut cities"* of Virplnla 
(Including all major municipalities In that state), as well at 
some major cltlea el^erihere. Of fbe 45 largest dtles In the 
Nation, 13 are aervetl by city-county governments. Moat of 
these arrAngementa resulted from state constitutional or 
legislative action in the 10th century, generally without any 
local 'referendum vote. . , 
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governments* including tlio retoirnoii with lim- 
ited powers of a few small outlvilfg municipali- 
ties. However^ each of the resulting ciby-coimU 

f:overnmouts is responsible for the bulk of aii 
local govenunent activities within its respective 
area (although the Jacksonville-Duval school 
system, with an elected board, apparently has 
more le^al autonomy than the school system of 
Nashvillc-Da'vj^dsQn). c 
Intensive advance study and planning, fol- 
lowed by effective efforts at civic education anfl 
promotion, were involved in eiich of the re- 
organization efforts. The plans submitted for 
referendum Included some specific provisions 
designed to allay fears of adverse effect^ upon 
particular groups; for example, provision for 
retention or certain fteparately elected adminis- 
trative officials and carryover of employment 
righls for government personnel. AJso, each 
plan provided for: (1) A relatively large gov- ^ 
eming body for the new city-county govern- 
ment, with a majority of members selected on a 
district basis (in Nashville-Davidson, 35 from 
districts and five plus the presiding "vice 
mayor" at large; in Jack€onvillo-Duval, 14 from 
districts and Sveat large) ; an^ (2) differentia- 
tion of property taxes to ?;Pply within and 
outside of urban-service district portions of the 
county ;vthis to take account of the additional 
services, such as ftra protection, street lighting, 
sewerage, street cleaning and refuse collection, 
provided for the urbai\"service districts. 

These two feature^, according to informed 
local officials who festified before our Commis- 
sion, undoubredfly contributed, a great deal to 
popular accep^nc^ of the reorganization pro- 
posals. ^ 
Prospects, for metropolitan resthicturmg, ^ 

The likelihood^of widespread major changes 
in local govejpnment arrangements within metro- 
politan areas appears dim 'indeed if one takes 
account only of the scanty record of past( ac- 
complishments on this .scorer-'However, more 
optimism about the prospects for change is justi- 
fied by numerous factors, including those 
described below. 

Intensity of problems 
The difficulties that result from diffusion and 
layering of local government have been increas- 
ing^ and ^cali'^^xpected to spread and grow. 
Some of the facers compounding the problems 
include — (1) the rising needs and expectations 
for local government services, outpacing^general 
economic growth and reqifiring higher taxes;" 
(2) the rapid geographic spread of urbaniza- 

IV Between 1980 &od X066 — gross national product Incretiaed 
1«0 percent— local taxes row 248 percent, local government 

feneral expenditure percent, and local jorernment debt 
12 percent. ^ 



tion in metropolitan areas, and the growing 
intei-dc{)on(lencx5 of lifii wijhin them; (^3) stub- 
bornly mercjusin^ fiscal j^nd social di.spailies in 
nietrop^oliUm aivas, not only hetw(;(;n cci4ljal- 
city aiul fringe Icrriloiy jus a whole but among 
vanous parts of the fringe area;" (4) the 
growing inadt^x^uaoy of stopgap arrangements 
lor s(M*vi('('S lliroiigli various types of 

speciar districts; and (5) reduced opportunity 
for adjustment throiigli municipal annexations , 
as incorporated places grow directly together. 

Public awarencHS 
Until recently, concern for the problems of 
local government^ stnicture has occn largel^^ 
limited to political scientists and "do-gooder'' 
civic gro\ips^ Even where specific restructuring 
efforts were undertaken, us in<Ucated by the 
19G2 review by the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovoriunental Pudations, they often en- 
countered a seemingly apathetic electorate. But 
concern and discussion have beenspreadingout- 
side academic halls. Noted newspaper column- 
ists i^pw frequently emphasize the relationship 
of "the urban crisis" to local government struc- 
ture. Articles on the subject liave appdiared in 
popular magazines. Business groups such as tha 
U.SKThamber of Commerce and the Conunittee 
for Economic Development have issued studies 
in this field, and are strongly urging that the 
State governments and particular communities 
take action. 

Public awareness has also been stirred by the 
• problems of poverty, segregation, and civil 
rights, so explosively reflected by recent uArest 
and disorder in many cities. Such problems do . 
not directly promote popular desire for restruc- 
turing local government; in fact, for at least 
Some people the initial effect may be just the 
opposite, adding to*their distrust of change. 
More widespread awareness of the so-called ur- 
ban crisis, however, should surely tend to over- 
come public apathy about governmental 
conditions in major urban areas and provide a 
more attentive audience for those who feel that 
structural changes are essential. . • 

State and Federal Govemmenf develop- 
ments 



Many factors have been increasing the official 
concern of theJStates with' governmental struc- 



"For the OfBce ofc B<?onomtc Opportunity, the Bureau 
the Census hn« annlj-zed 1000 Census flndlnss to delineate We 
"poverty area" portions \t the metropolitan areas of over 
250 000 population. The poverty areas consist of proups of 
censtjs tracts that rank relatively low In terms of a com- 

?toslte Indrx coverinj? fnmll.T. Incomefl, educational hackrround, 
amlly stability, employment, and housing conditions. Poverty 
areas within the central clt1e« of these TarRoat SMSA's have 
far more reftldents than the outlying poverty areas. How- 
ever, the proportion of all land area that is found wlthlo 
poverty areas averages about the <»nme. natlonaUy. for the 
central-city' and fringe-area portion*, ,and In 29 of the 101 
SMSA'a there la an even hijfher proportion of poverty-area 
territory outside than ^IthUi th« central dty. 
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turo in 'inetn>j»olil.ui nrenji. Thc^jC include: in- 
orcnrOil urhvni/.:itu>ii and suburban expansion; 
loiri>lanvo rcapportioiuneiit; and pnvsurc for 
laViTv^r Stato fi>cal aid to local ^governments to 
help meet nceils that arise in part, from the 
fractionated tax ha>e of metropolihm areas. 
Similar iiiihicnoes ha\o been felt by the Federal 
Government. At holh le\el.s there- ha\o been 
efforts to deal >vitli some of the problems of 
aton)i7.ed nietrt)polithir <;over!iment. Numerous 
States have set up new a<^encies for urban 
affairs; manv havoexpandetl tlieirplanninj; and 
development services; some ha\e tightened pro- 
visions that permit new small municipalities 
and special districts ^to come mto existence^ or 
have taken other stepg to slow or reverse ^?o\;cr'h- 
mental dilYusion. The Federal Government has 
provided Hnancial incentives' for metropolitan 
councils of governments, and has also been 
groping towurd better coordination of inter- 
related programs it assists. The expansion of 
grants to hxral governments makes more evident 
the need of the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment to deal with viable units at the local level, 
and by fiscal leverage/ to stimujate local efforts 
toward desirable restructuring. 

AdjiLsiment of objectives 
There are signs, also of more realism and 
sophistication by the proponents of structural 
reform- With' some areas of the country growing 
together into large megalopolises, earlier all-or- 
nothing arguments for the creation of a com- 
prehensive local government to serve each met- 
ropolitan area have somewhat subsided. There 
is also greater awareness of the problems of 
civic participation and imientificatio;! that may 
confront extremely large local governments. 
Recent comments emphasize the need to tailor 
structural change proposals to the characterise 
tics of particular ^metropolitan areas, and, where 
possible, to build upon inherited patterns; for 
example, by city-county consolidation, even 
where such action might involre several major 
governments for a particular metropolitan area, 
rather than only one comprehensive entity 

Mechanisms for change 
It is sometimes said that the histor«bigid- 
' ity of local government structure reflects a 
strong attachment by most of the public to in- 
herited patterns* Yet, scliool district reorgani- 
zation has received widespread popular accept- 

i>EmpbAtla od rftiious kinds of approacbea to t«»tructur- 
iDf appMfB Id report! of the AdTinory CommlsslOD od* Inter* 
forernmentAl Relations and tn the focal gOTernment itudy 
•pooBored by the Committee on Economic Derelopment (cited 
Id footnote 9, tbore). Various reaioni why counties should 
be used Increftslngly to meet the local goverament needs of 
metropolitan areas are summarised In excerpts from a present 
tatJon b/ Bernard F. HUlenbrand, Bxecutlre Director of the 
National Association 0/ Countlea,- In the National Civic 
M$vi4u}, ApHl 1988, pp. 312-18. 
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iuwr — hecau e an e!]\-<li\i' SmIl* (o< :iI iihm Iiafi- 
ibin oilVlvd (Ik*- s a rlii>n r | m i h iJu- -.latus 

quo and a planm il ;ilh'iniMU'. IL<mji uLlhe 
general lark of any mh Ii nn ^lDini in to de\elop 
tailored plans for iikM ru|>olil;in ^(ivoi nment 
roMuicturin^',,aiul Du^coniplcxity of ihu piob- 
leiUb ami i.s.MK's in\(jl\e(l, the puhhr> Iia^ had no 
suoli option on this score. Only when there are 
oHeotiNO means to develop and propose explicit 
alternative forms for metropolitaM local gov- 
ernment -will the public aclually have a choice, 
and the popluar acceptability of major change 
be subject to accurate assessment. ' 

^Inter-area leandng 

Often, innovative methods, first demonstrated 
in one ai^ca, are adopted by others; e.g., many 
States' school reorganization programs of the. 
past 3 decades, '° It is reasonanle to hope that 
even a limited nunihcr of breajcthrougiis which 
clearly improve *lcical goverment structure in 
' particula^r metropolitan ureas will stimulate 
other efforts. 

Altogether, th(in, it would be unduly pessi- 
mistic to judge the prospects for basip lestruc- 
turing of local government in metropolitan 
areas DV the limited record of accomplishment 
thus far. .However, the need for chance is too 
urgent to permit complacency, and the issues 
and problems involved are so corhplex as to 
merit concern by responsible 9fficials at local, 
Stdte, and Federal Government kvels, as well 
as increased attention from the general public. 

' Recolninendalions 

In the light of the background given, in the 
preceding pages, the Commission offers three 
major recommendations for action toward mo;^ 
viaole urban government, as stated and ex- 
plained below. 

R/commendation No. 1— Machinery for 
structural change^A road to local self- 
determination 
The Commission recommends that State 
.governments promptly .set up effective ma- 
chinery to improve local government struc-- 
tiiVe.in present and prospective metropolitan 
areas. As a minimum^ each State should: 
(a)* Assign to an existing or newlj- 
<:reated State agency a specific mandate 
to:*(l) analyze existing conditions and 



^Many Iniitances can be clttK) of the IntergnTernmentat 
spread of Instltntlonnl and fiscal devices. An earljr exampls 
InToWed Benjamin Franklin^ Buccmsful Promotion of a 

Subllc fire department for Pblladelpbla. baneo on bis oboerra* 
ion of a Boston system. Numerous coofi^tiit tonal and sta* 
tutory provisions bare been largply "copU'd" from state to 
state. Other more redbnt widespread developmenta have In* 
eluded state hudRet/ systems and structural reforms : the 
city manager plan: /state and local accounting systema: 
state grant-in-aid programs; state registration and licensing 
of Teblcles ; and rar/ntis tax prorlslons. such as state Income 
and salec tazes« lopal payroll taxes,- and authorised local 
supplements to state Mies taxea. 
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. problems of jjovernm^ntal or^canizalion 
in metrwolitan areas M2) prepare pro- 
posals for appropriate Stale consiilu- 
tional' and lejrislalive .changes; CO. aid 
oflicial local commissions eslahlished in- ^ 
particular ar§as to develop Kovernmont- 
al reorji:anization plans; and (4) provide 
special technical assistance to local ^^ov- 
ernments in areas where rcorjranizatibn » 
plans are adopted, to help insure an 
orderly transition to the revised system.^ 

(b) Provide procedures' for the estab- 
lishment of temporary local cbmmissions 
tq appraise and prepare explicit recom- 
mendations concerning governmental 
structure in particular areas; require 
that such commissions be set up for each 
metropolitan area, and that they prepare 
and publish their findings and rccom- 
nietidations within some specified inter- 
val; and provide funds to finance the 
work of such local commissions* 

(c) Provide workable procedures for 
prompt official action upon recommenda- 
tions for restructuring of local govern- 
ment that are developed by local coifr 
missions for particular areas, with adop- 

' tion either: (1) by State legislative 
action, subject to cancellation before the 
effective date by local referendum; or 
(2) directly* by local^referendum, Mih 
the results in either case determined 
by a majority vote of the entire ai^ea 
affected* 

State action of this nature would make avail- 
able 1^ the residents of metropolitan America 
an oppoi:tunity they now substantially lack— 
to exercise a choice between inherited patch- 
work patterns of local government and an al- 
ternative arrangement responsibly planne^in. 
the lipht of conditions within particular areas: 
A significant precedent is-jirvailable from the 
joint State-local areH efforts tfiat have been sO 
Successful in school district reorganization. 

WHY A IX)CAL.STATE AGENCY? 

This recommendation is based on the assump- 
tion that the States have a major stake in tlie 
viability of local government ii\ major urban 
areas. In most States, a majority of the popu- 
lation lives in ipetropolitan areas, and this pro- 
portion sis growing everywhere. Furthermore, 
the States are largely responsible for present 
f)roblems of urban governnient structure, and 
major change is likely to require some specific 
legislative or constitutional action on their part. 
The recommendation also assumes that tlie tra- 
ditionally passive and patchup tendency of the 



Slates wiili Vi^<i'AV(\ to tirhjur /government will 
not xuoci tlio incic:isin;;ly critical problems 
involvni. ^ ' . 

J'x'ouiise of Ihe (livers- conditions and utfi- 
tiulos of various Mn as. as ucif as the crucial 
iin])ortatH-c 'of IocmI .-rif-dclrrmination, striio- 
Un\\] rcfornt/;:iniiol ;uwl ^lunijd not hii provided 
by dim-l.SlaTc iinposilirjn of l»l:ird<f;t rli:Oi;,'cs. 
On thootlicr lia)iil,''thc hi.loncal record sliows 
all too clearly I hat isfilatc^d and sporadic local 
elforts cannot apply to lliis i^sue the inomcntum 
it so ur<rently uvv^U, Mon»over, iiince inhcritddi 
«»^ov^rnnKMital arran^^^oinenti; nro <;enerally simi- 
lar amon;^ the major tirhan areasof a particular 
S^ate, un approa(»li considered dcvsirable in one 
stich metropolis may well be found useful for 
' oth^'rsin the same State. 

f fcofj ifUph ic covera ge 

Wc roco;^ni/.e that serious problems of local 
<^ovoi-ifnient .siructuro exist widely for rural as 
wll us major urhan areab, and that recommcn- 

tons, for State Icjgishition often cannot ho 
ji'lically limited m' their scope to metropolis 
areas. At leabt ih fiiglily urbanized Slateb, 
'cfore, it mitjLbfi-jiesirable for .the proposed 
agency assiginnent to be statewide in its pros- 
pective co v er a ge, and for t-he machinery which 
IS provic}j^^or local study commissions to be 
available to all parts of the State. Generally, 
however, * we believe that the proposed State- 
local progi-am for structural improvement, 
should' apply only, or initially, to present and 
prospective metropolitan areas, or major urban 
counties. Such a limitation should minimi7,^^a 
range of problems involved and focus attention^ 
upon sections where proliferation and layeringf^ 
or local government are most serious. 

The established Federal concept of metropoli- 
tan areas (SMSA's) is extremely useful for 
many purposes, including the summary and 
comparison of data for major urban communi- 
ties, as presentecfitn various [iarts of this report. 
The areas thus defined offer a convenient ref- 
erence poipt for States enacting the type of pro- 
gram proposed here. Ho^^ver, individual States 
may well wish to take account of prospective 
future metropolitan \areas as well as present^ 
ones, or to use some alternative standards of 
coverage to fensiire that additional populous 
counties are included.'Another optional factor 
is the extent to which local charter commissions 
. may bo alifliorized specifically on county lines 
or for larger areas. The county has typically 
been t}ie basic geographic area for the school 
reorganization efforts mentionjM above, and a 
simiTar' approach may be suitable for many 
metropolitan areas. However, where larger me- 
trQpolises are involved, provisions should be 
made for.areawide commissions. 
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Placement of State agency renponkihUlties 

A Stiite apcncy concerned with urban ^^overn- 
mcntal structure should bo equipped both to 
develop recoinrficnihvtions for ixslevant loj^ishi- 
tion nnd to assist and advise local conunissions 
dealing with this subject in particular jireasi 
The former task c:m, ni many instances, draw 
upon studies carried out by tlie respective Stat^i 
central legislative research agencies and other 
special or interim commissions. However, focus- 
ing of responsibility for this subject matter 
should kelp to increase the conWted attention 
it receives and the chance for greater consistency 
in State policies and programs affecting urban 
government. 

About ^lialf the States have recently estab- 
lislied a department or agency for urban or com- 
munit^' atiairs. ,One principal duty^of such 
agencies is to provide teQhnjcal assistance to 
local Governments. Specific responsibility with 
regard to urban government restructuring may 
well be assigned to such agencies, subject to one ' 
important qualification. The suggesled concern 
for urban goverqpient reorganizatioh demands 
a future-focused, explomtory, and/Lntnovative 
emphasis. ^hisTs unlikely to be ai>prec|ated by 
Ipjffiil officials dealing with day-to-day problems, 
with whom it is obviously important for the 
State agency to maintam effective working rela- 
tions. Thus, if current technical assistance and 
the pr^^posed duties concerning iirban govern- 
ment structure^are put under the same agency 
roof, a definite effort sliould be made through 
internal organization and specialized staffing 
to limit the chance that the two kinds of assign- ' 
mentmighC be mutually damaging. 

Local study com/miss ions, ' ^ 

States will need also to devise appropriate 
standards of size, composition, and selection for 
the proposed local study commissions. Such 
commissions might best do limited to persons 
.chosen by local i)opular election, preferably on 
an eciual-population-district basjs; buVmclusipn ^ 
of a limited minority of members appointed by 
the Governor and, perhaps, by the mayor of the 
(ientral city and by appropriate county offici&ls,^ 
may be found advantageous. We*bdieve, ho^ 
ever, that ex officio membership by incumbent 
local government officials or employees should 
definitely not be authorized. While effective per- 
formance by the study commissions may depend 
heavily upon sympathetic interest and coujisel 
from incumbent officials, their direct member- 
ship could well create. ■ serious prdbl^s pf 
divided loyalty. 

In view of the complexity of problems in- 
volved, the proposed local study commissions 
should be given sufficient time (perhaps 1 to 2 
years) to ca^rry out thwr duties, including allow- 



ance not only for bacli^round iVM'n'''''^ ^'^^ 
fofionh^'ly consnlnit ujn-wilh jntcM''.l(t(l coinu^u- 
nit:y ^ritmps nnd appropriafi' j)nbiu'. lionrings. 
For tlio. siune reason, nml^n vi(tw of llus^States' 

*sii1>ng conccirn for conitx'tJ'Ml, lf>':al (efforts, wo 
urge thiit fully :ul(^nuale (in.incing ha provided 
by State appropriation for siH'h btudy commis- 

^sion. Any costs that miglil thus reasonably b\3 . 
inciMTcd would at most represent but a tiny 
fractipn of the largo sums gf)in'g into urban gov- 
ernment operations. In otluT words, the size of 
the stakes involved— financially as wdl as from- 
the standpoint of the general public welfare^ 
merit an ii>tensive and adequately supported 
undertaking, it shou^ not be necessary for the 
study conunissions to cut corners or to seek pri- 
vate financial help in order to carry out their 
assigned functions. 

The States may wish to consider, for tlie pro- 
po.sed local commissions, a provision that has 
been used in some State programs for school 
district reoT^janjzation. Under that provision, 

* wlTen ajigrticular school reorganization plan 

* fails to receive popuhi^ acceptance by- referen- 
dum, the study commission does' not go out of 
existence. Instead, it has the duty of preparing 
and submitting an alternative proposal. Such an 
arrangement, iVcan be argued, should lirliit de- 
lays, effort, and cost that would be involved in 
starting completely from scratch where oerhaps 
only modest changes inHhe plan first submitted 
are necessary to make it puolicly acceptable, 

. Adoption of reorganization plam 

^We are prppbsing that structural plans de- 
veloped by local study commissions be adopted 
either by direct St^te Ic^slfition (subject to 
pfe-effective-datB cancellation by local referen- 
dum), or specifically by^.local referendum, ajid 
that in eitlier event approval should not require 
separate favoring hiajorities by subordinate 
parts of the area concerned. 
.There is ample precedent for direct State 

5 legislation of this natJUre. The boundaries of 
praCticaHy all counties in the Nation-, and pf 
.most of the limited number of city-county gov- 
ernments, ^were set by State constitutional or 
legislative action, without being dependent 
upon individual area referendum votes. The 
salne is true for the county area school systems 
that prevail iff a number of States, Most such 

" TState actions "occurred in, the 19th -century. \t 
seems strange that, with today's far greater 
jpopulattonand complexity of government, there 
slibuld appear to,b^ widespread suspicion. oi 
structural action by responsible elected repre- 

* sehtativa bodies, and a yearning for, direct de- 
mocracy imder conditions which make such an 
approach even less feasible and desirable than 
in earlier (lays. 
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Our recoininciidations tliai. j\ny local rcf(*ren 
dum art ion s^iiJ or fall by a siii^^le ovenill miv 
lority rcst^^yrimarily upon tho pi-oiwsitioii llrat 
inherited local gov\;rninent patterns are not 
sacrosanct, and do not merit si)ecial Ic^mI ])ix)- 
taction. Prospects for significant clnui^o uould 
be effectively stifled by requiring separate ma- 
jorities for all existing local jurisdictions. This 
IS amply evidenced by tJie near ze^o record of 
spontaneous merger of neighboring munici])al- 
ities under permissive State laws; by siniilar 
evidence fit)m scliool reorganization arraiige- 
ments of a few decades ago; and, for that mat- 
ter, by tlie disastrous effects of tJie unanimous 
tconscnsusj|iiles under which the old League of 
Nations tried to operate. Less fatal would bQ a 
requirement for separate, central city and re-, 
maininfj area majorities; various urban reor- 
CiiJiizations efforts have surmounted ''such a 
hurdle. But such a requirement also shodd be 
avoided if possible — i^t only because it would 
obviously load the odds licavily against pros- 
pective change; but aJso because it wouldL U^nd 
to encourage the divisive we-and-they attitudes 
which already plague so many metropolitan 
areas. The prqvisions that apply to local gov- 
ernmental restructuring should be designed to 
reduce rather than to recognize and encourage 
such cleavages. 

There is a far better way—eonsist^nt with 
American traditions of government at every 
level — to take accounl of the legitimate interests 
of various parts of a major urbp-n area for which 
governmental restrupturing is at issue. That is 
to majke sure that the bodv preparing recom- 
mendations is geographically representative, so 
thatl attitudes of various subordinate areas can 
be adequately considered. In turn (as suggested 
by experience with the recent Nashville and 
Jacksonville reorganizations*), this is likely to 
result in a propo^^dv governmental form that 
also provides specific representation for various 
component parts of the entjr© area. 

Problems of transition 

We have urged that the State agency c<^- 
cemed with urban governmental structure have 
the duty of providing technical assistance to 
loca^ governments where reorg^inization plans 
are adopted, to help ensure an orderly transi- 
tion to £he revised system. This proposal Is of 
major importance, in view of the complexity Ir 
most metropolitan areas of inherited patterns 
of governmental indebtedness, property rij^hts, 
fiscal relations, and operating responsibilities. 
Uncertainty about how niuch relationsliips can 
be justly unscrambled is without doubt a major 
barrier to basic restructuring of local govern- 
ment in many areas. This uncertainty needs to 
be reduced, and orderly and equitable means of 



adjustment, need t<> 1)0 provided. The city- 
coimty goM'i'jiincnts rcci nUy iiiMiilled in Nasli- 
^ 'illo and Jarksorjville to supplant rela- 

ivcly simplo (tJiough unsWyfiicUjrry) ejirlior 
structures. Kvcn tJiov, houevcr, have faced ex- 
tremely difficiilt problems of transition, which 
would 1)0 even m()re^coin[)lex in many other 
metro|)olrtau aic^us. Ch^arly, tlje Stiites should 
provide b^cup help* to deal with the pressing 
roquircmonl^ for orderly and equitable 
transition. 

Recommendation NpT^^^j-Improvement of 
local governmeXt^Yriingements 
To encourage intensive reexamination,* 
and, wjhere found desiraj/le, the impjujvement 
of local government arrangement in major 
urban areas, the Commission recommends: 

(a) That Cpfigress promptly adopt 
legislation -under which, beginning 5 
years after its)enactment, the eligibility 
of local governments in any metropolitan 
area to participate in Federal grant 
programs would be contingent upon 
there having been completed, within the 
preceding 10-year period, a comprehen- 
sive official study of hTcal government 
structure within the area, carried out 
either directly by the State or States con- 
cerned or by a public agency authorized 
by State law to carry out such a study> 
an'd including the publication of findings 

' and recommendations; and 

(b) That Congress promptly amend 
section 701 of the Housing Act of 4954 so 
as'specifically to authorize Federal aid 
under that section for the financing of 
official studies of governmental Struc- 
ture in metropolitan or major un^n 
areas that are iindertaken by Stafe- 
agencies or in accordance with State 
authorizing laws. 

This recorpmcnddtion takes account of the 
strong intercut of the National Government in 
having a via^ble set 'of local governments in 
major urban areas. 'It is intended to provide a 
--direct incentive to Spates and metropolitan com- 
munities to make an intensive review of their 
inlierited urban government arrangements, 
along the lines proposed in recommendation No. 
1, and to underwrite from Federal resources a 
part of tho .costs of sucli State-local efforts. 



NATURE OF THE NATIONAL 
INTEREST 

Most Federal^ intergovernmental expenditure 
is to help finance public services in metropoli- 
tan areas. While the bulk of this money is paid 
in the first instance to State governnients, a 
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rapidly growing portion (nearly $2 billion iu 
15)07) cousbts of direct Federal-local grants 
paid under numerous separate programs.^ The 
bewilderiijg lajersof local govcriiments in*in(wt 
metropolitii§i,areas create trcjnontiuus diflicul- 
ties for these aid arranjjenieiTts. For example, 
the fiscal capacity and eliort of particular local 
governnient-s cannot bo y^asonably measured 
without -attention Tils© toWher *units which 
overlay them in various way^. Most federal- 
local grants, therefore, do not rely mainly on 
objcctnc formulas (such a3 are extensively 
used in Federal->S7a/'^ L^rants), but are on a 
particular-project basis. Thi^ multiplies paper- 
work and the opportunity for intergovern- 
mental frictions, with attendant charges of 
favoritism and detailed Federal "domination." 
Similarlv, the prevailing local separation of re= 
sponsibility for various interrelated services is 
a serious obstacle to the desirable grouping of 
Federal aids for such services. 

More basically, the widespread failure o;f 
local governments to keep pace with urban area 
needs and expectations for essential - public 
service — stemming partly from the diffusion of 
responsibility among* numerous small and lay- 
ered local units — has created a strong pressure 
toward direct Federal provision of services 
which it is poorly equipped to supply. 

On both these grounds, the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Nation as a whole would have 
much to gain by widespread simplification of 
local government structure in major urban 
areas. But the specific nature of restructuring 
must properly be left for State and local de-- 
termination, m'view of the diverse conditions 
and traditions of various parts of the country, 
anfl the States' constitutional responsibility. 
Accordingly, this recommendation would not 
make continuing Federal aid contingent upon 
any particulai:- structural arrangement or even 
upon specific legislative action or referendum 
votes. Rather, the suggested incentive is to 
stimulate intensive locally-focused studies and 
recommendations, with the expectation that 
these will lead to desirSMe basic change, at least 
injpany instances. \ 



iming provmons ^ 

'Par^S^a) of this recommendation refers to 
two timeNntervals. As proposed, the potential 
penalty witSo'cgard to local grants would first 
hojaflective ^5\Bars after enactment of the law. 
This delay, of course, is inteixded to allow ample 
time for wi^^pread State-local action. We are 
also sugg^ing that grant eligibility be con- 
tingent "upon ^ local structure review under- 
taken '^yithin the previous 10 years. This 
pmposal is designed to recognize the prospect 
for further rapid change in metropolitan areas. 



and the resulting nml for periodic basic re- 
appraisal, it thus n . umljk'.s the rwjuirement 
found* in some Slate (V)n ilut ions th;it tli(^ pub- 
lic be given a (jhajici' pci iodically to decide 
whctln'r .1 new con>jUutiou should be drafted for 
popular ct>nsidera/ion. 

KTKMMINCi roCAL COvftiNStl.NT mFFUSlON — 

LKAor.KsMir I'KOM Tii^: sTA'rr.nouHE 

The foregoing reconnncndiitions aim mainly 
at extensive fundamental restructuring of ur- 
ban government. Even if tliey are actc^d upon 
soon, as wo deeply }io[)(;, it will be several years 
before they i)roduco widesfjread cilVcts* Mean- 
while, increa-sing, urban government functions 
and costs and further metropolitan growth will 
mean sti^U more, governmental dillusion and 
layering. 

Tliis is a dismal pfospect. But it also is a 
challenging one-^articularly to the States, 
whicli m large degree have the legal capacity 
to stem the prevailing trend toward further 
Balkanization of nrban goverrjment 

Thus, wo see no need to cKoose between pros- 
pective lon^'vange bafric restructuring efforts as 
proposed in tlie foregoing recommendations 
and varicms actions that j^romise more immedi- 
ate impact; there is a need for both. From in- 
herited institutions in some States, steps 
undertaken recently in others, and certain 
major proposals of th^ Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental. Relations, one can ob- 
serve key elements for a desirable program that 
should nelp tia dea] with certain increasingly 
urgent conditions without damaging the 
prospect for mora basic future clianges. 

Recommendation No. ^Actions by State 
governments 
The Commissio^^ges that the State gov- 
ernments take the e^ujie^ possible action, 
by legislation or, if necessary, by the amend- 
ment of their constitutions to — 

(a) Authorize and help finance effec- 
tive councils of local governments in 
present and prospective metropolitan 
areas; 1:-^ 

(b) Permit counties to provide urban- 
type services through subordinate **serv^ 
ice areas'* with appropriate means of 
finaocing, where this is a feasible arlter- 
native to independent special districts; 

(c) Eliminate provisions requiring 
numerous independent elective county 
officials which diffuse responsibility and 
prevent effective control by county gov- 
erning boards. 

(d) Eliminate onerous tax and debt 
limits which so impair the capability of 
municipal and county governments as to 
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stimulate the creation of separate spe- 
cial district units; ^ 

(e) Review and revise laws concerning 
special districts to facilitate their mer- 
ger, dissolution, or "taking over" in 
appropriate cases by county or munici- 
pal governments; 

(f ) Enforce minimum-size standards 
for proposed new municipalities, at least 
within present and prvspective nietro- 
politan areas; and 

(g) 4*ruvide flexible procedures for an- 
nexation of territory by municipalities, 
intermunicipal mergers, and functional 
transfers between municipalities and 
counties* 

Not all of these actions are called for in every 
State, but most of them aro widely and 
urgently needed. 

METROPOLITAN COUNCILS OF 
GOVERNMENTS 

As already mentioned, numerous metropolis 
^tan councils of local governments have been 
created during the past few years. When such 
bodies meet certain conditions, they qualify for 
Federal aid and can exercise a significant role 
in areawide planning. We believe that those 
States which nave not yet done so should move 
promptly to authorize such councils, and to par- 
ticipate in their financing. 

Such action is not offered as a substitute for 
steps toward more basic restructuring of local 

fovemment in metropolitan areas, which we 
ave specifically urged in Recommendations 1 
and 2 above. As was stated by an official of one 
such body in testimony to our Conunission : 

As ti voluntary association of governments, rather 
than a government Itself, our organization and others 
Uke It must rely on persuasion and on the achieve- 
ment of consensus as a means of Implementing its de- 
clMlons. • • • Few political sclentlsto-and few public 
administrators would • • • argue s^ously that the 
voluntary councl4-of governments as we now know, it 
li a device which can provide the ul timate solutio n to 
^ our uieLioiwULau piableiiuj. 



^ /HoweVer, he continued : " ' 

M Such 'observers also would] POlnt to the fact that 
councils have for the first time opened up channels of 
systematic communication between the central city -and 
its suburbs • • • to the Improved coordination which 
councils have brought about in the attack on 'regional 
problems ; and to the fact that Increasingly councils 
are showing their desire to deal with the tough prob- 
lems which h^ve brought themselves so forcefully to 
our attemjon during the past 2 years. 

Some"" dtizens vjoiild argue^that this is not enough. 
And if f« true that it is onl^ beginning. But, we 
would all agree, it none to soon to begin." 

MTMtlmooy by Walter 8ch«lb«r. 2)iecntiT« Director of the 
HetropolttAO WuhlDgio& Cooocil of QoTerameQU. ntar\%gB 
^•/or« tht Ifational OommU9ion on Urban Prchlemit, VOL 6» 
pp. 



In similar vein, {nioflMjr<|ii;ili(icd observer cx- 
l)iv.s.scd (ho f<)!l<)\vin;;vi(>\\s: 

One of llu* most hop* fnl n ,|M'< JM of Mic (■ou<iciM is 
what upiMsirs ii> \n\ n[ 1» -i 1 iujiouu a niiiulMT of llj<in» 
tin' cMp.July ti) fiou» n soil of <l«'f«nsjvf Io;i;,'ue 

-of nuiniaiiiihtics ami <oiintns n;:.nf»^t :i<tivjly by Ibe 
Siali-, or aii.\lM)(ly < Kr ih ii inJi^hL i Um u. U) do soiue- 
iUuv^, into inslilulioiis wliicli 1»<*:;im lo hiiw a veiled 
iiiU re.st In tlir pn-n iinisiw s (»f lu<'iM f*o\f nirnrnts whon 
it'coiiK^s to liaiKllin;; regional i»rol»l^nis • • •. 

So for ihii Khort Icnn 1 would an^uc that our choice 
is not between tMiuncils of ;;<»\i'rnh>i'ijt an<l ^ria rul re- 
gional f;ovi rninonU wlnch l also ti nd to look favorably 
towards, but raUHT^ iK'twM ii ( Oihn ils of ;;o\crnmcnt 
nnd ad tiov ai>pr(>a('h<js lltrou;;tj sju rial districts " ^ 

As u inininunn, tlii-ii, inctioi)olitan councils 
of guvernrnciits ciiri i)rovidc u i>oIiLicall^' feusir 
bio i^istriiinent to pioinolo cfuninunication and 
cooperation amonj; noi<;liboring governineiital 
jurisdictions. Basic stiuctnrul^rcfonn should, 
over time, provide iiii o\vn better basis for area- 
wide action in maiiv SMSA's. However, espe- 
cially for very populous lactropolitan artas and 
those which cross State lines, there will still be 
a need for the type of voluntary cooperation 
and coordinatiou which councils of govern- 
ments are intended to promote. 

Strengthening urban counties 

In most of the ifation, there has been rela- 
tively little use of the county, in modernized* 
form, as an alternative to thie proliferation of 
additional . layers of minor governments in 
urban-fringe territory. Our proposals are de- 
signed to remove various State-lej^islatW ob- 
stacles to that approach, such as: requirements 
for areawide uniformity of couE^ty taxes; ex- 
cessive numbers of elective tjounty officials; and 
.onerous tax debt limitations. 
^ Recent courT decisions that extend the one- 
man-one-vote principle to local governing bod- 
ies promise an early end to the rotten borough, 
conditions tliat have made many county boards 
unrepresentative. But the average cOunty still 
has about a score of separately elected adminis- 
trative officials who arp often substantially in- 
dependent of the county boaf^. St ate action is 
neededTo^TirnThate such intracounty^ispersion 
of responsibility, or 'at least to allow a more 
workable framework. Wliile such a chacge 
would also be desirable for rural counties,''it is 
of particular importance for urban counties. 

Mv/nicipal size stcmdards ^ 

In many States, statutory provisions for new 
incorporatj(Jns date from an era when most set- 
tled communities were widely scattered, so thajb 
it was not unreasonable to permit the creation 
of a separaU village or towii for even a few hun- 

•»Tc«timony by Royoe Hgjison, Professor of GoTemment 
and Public AdmlnlrtradoD. American UnlTerrtty. HwHum 
Before the Ifationai Oommittion on Urbcn Frohlemt, Vol. o» 
p. 4W- 
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drcd people. iBiit the traditionnl miniiniim-sizo . 
standards are irrelovant and potentially dam- 
aging for today's prevailing pattern of urban 
development, which mainly inyxlvos territory 
around sizable cities. At worst, tney permit the 
creation and maintenance of tax havens, and at 
best, tliev often spawn nonviable units that 
have little relation to the economic framework 
of tile urban area as a, whole, and obstruct efr 
forts toward an improved governmental pat- 
tern. The States should promptly revise their 
laws so as to prevent the creation of very small 
municipahties within metropolitan areos^ or m 
proximity to sizable present cities. Eiisfing 
conditions will be hard enough to modify : met* 
. ropolitan areas already have 2,7^ municipali- 
ties of under 2,500 population, most of tnem 
covering less than a sljuare mile; it is high 
time to end further proliferation of this nature. 

Other proposals , 

Additional background concerning the vari- 
ous types of state action we are urging appears 
in ear^ portions of this chapter, and with mdre 
detailed information in reports of the Advisory 
O^niinission on Intergovernmental Kelations, 
The main thrust, throughout, ifisto increase the 



cii])al)ility ami (loxihilily of the two additional 
major typc« of multipurpo local govern- 
ments — counties and mimicipalitics — so^ that 
th^y may better meet tlio na d.. of modem urban 
lile. 

Had the States widely and olTcctively taken 
^uch aclion two (IccfHU^s ago, tlie recent near- 
oxplosien in wujtibors (^f si)ccial purpose dis- 
tricts would not have (x'currcd, and problems 
of local govenimeiit Halkanization would be far 
less sorioUs than thoy now are. Our proposals 
for State review and adjustment of laws con- 
cerning special dfsp icts should not be viewed 
as a blanket condemnation of this device. It has 
mot needs that could not otherwise be served, 
and will continue to have a potentially useful 
role. This is clearly the case where a metro- 
politan area includes several counties and large 
municipalities. In suSk a case, a limited-func- 
tion metropolitan district would be an appro- 
priate device. A desirable long range policy for 
urban govermnent, however, will surely aim at 
only selective use of ^ch separate units, 'and 
thfo moximiun possible ^ouping of local public 
ponsibilities under viable, felatively compre- 
ssive, multipurpose governments. 
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% . CHAPTER 2 

Urban' Services: 
Steps Toward Neighborhood Regeneration 
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As our cities have mrown larger, and as gov- color and because he has made his niigration in 



•rmnental services have become incrcasinjgly 
professional and specialized, the psychological 
distance from the neighborhood to city hall has 
growii from blocks, to miles,; to light-years. 
With decreasing communication and sense of 
identification by the low-income resident with 
his government have come first apathy, then 
disaffection and now-^insun:ection. 

Lack of widespread citizen participjytion in 
municipal govenimcnt in our large cities con- 
trasts with the situation in n)any suburbs. The 

, affluent or middle-class suburbanite may not 

' involve himself regularly, but he is at ease with 
his local government. knows he can influence 
it; he knows how to get4.hin^ done (or stop- 
ped), 'and %ith this potential participation 
comes a* sense of pxide and protectiveness to- 
ward the instruments of local government 
Thus, one of the fiscal aqd political competitors 

' of the central city — the small and affluent sub- 
urb— *;can count upon citizen participation while 
the government of the city, oeset with eroding 
resdurces^nd rising revolt, can count less and 
less upon the interest and loyalty of its people. 

We believe it necessary and urgent tt) ta,ke 
%mediate steps to reverse the disastrous rise 
in alienation between big city government and 
its disadvantaged citizens. We^must revitalize 
the neighborhood we must contribute to the 
citizert sense orvsolf- respect and self-reliance; 
and wo must open a two-way communication 
between the poor and city hall or the county 

- building. 

THK OVERWHELMING CHANGE 

. The figures presented in. part I of this report 
show the great change in the character of our 
•Nation; from 'Overwhelming rural to predomi-- 
nantly urban, especially in the la.st »half- 
century. 

"Wliat the sh i ft from country to city hiis ratfant 
for the people involved is an overwhelming, 
continuous upheaval. The Negro in particular 
has had a difficult time in his move to the city, 
has found the traditional immigrant ladders 
out of poverty^ restricted, both because of his 



the last few decades, when the physical growth 
of the city has Jslowcd, and the job market for 
unskilled labor has 4cclined. Nor has he been 
able, in most cases, to move beyond the city line 
to where the jobs for the unskilled increasingly 
are located. For many Negroes, the slums which 
were onJy ports of entry for America's earlier 
immigrants have become prisons. 

The Negro's problem iS the most severe, .but 
cities are still attracting immigrants from other 
ethnic groups as well, notably Puerto Ricans, 
Mexican-Americans, and white Appalachians. 
Their problems are the same in kind if not in 
degree, and in some pockets, or in some cities — - 
for example, in the Puerto Rican areas of Man* ? 
hattan — tnere is no distinction in levels of 
niisery. ^ 

The pace of immigration to the cities is slack- 
ening now; 'there are, compared to earlier days, 
so few left on the farms that they cannot su[)ply 
the same flood of emigrants as in th^ past; The 
suburbs probably attract what national migra- 
tion there is; not only from rural areas but even 
from the older central cities. The natural in- 
crease -from tlie excess of births over deaths 
keeps the population of ^ the central city at a 
steady high level, in spite of this loss to the 
suburbs. 

Part I hlso stressed, however, the separation 
of low-income (especially nonwhite) residents 
and uppcr-ihcome residents, into different po-i^ 
litical jurisdictions. The handicaps that denri- 
vation causes are visitad on many of the cnil-^ 
dren of the earlier immi^ants by the fact of 
isolation in One political jurisdiction-rthe cen- 
tral city. . . . 
Breakdovm of the family 

Thrown into tl^o city to sink or swim, the poor 
family begins td show the strain of continued 
inability to got work. The institutions that ill 
other societies have ]5layed a cementing role 
Jiave been tested to their utmost^ and sometimes 
cannot meet-tHe need. 

Tlie church in rur^il society Has always played 
a dominant role in creating socialJy acceptable 
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behavior piyterns. But families tliat liad re- 
mained toijether in ninil areaa found otl^cr in- 
fluences working on their .children in tho crowd- 
ed slinns.>Mauy parents from rural art^iS who 
continued the'strict observance of their feligious 
beliefs, have hivonm estran<:ed from their 
.^ildren, who now think of thorn almf)st as 
reli<;iou5» fanatics. Many families were 'unable 
or unwilling to chani^o their values in tenns 
Ijf child reavin<rr^j(l now have much loss in- 
fluence on tho chiktWuV^ behavior, or have lost 
them to the street entmily. 

Elementary and soconclary schools have been 
unablo to cOpo tiTectively with tho changing 
neighborhood population, partic\darly ^in terms 
'o:|l^the special needs of the new i^csidents. In an 
average-size school, teachers may be able to work 
constructively with pupils; in inner-city schools 
oi overwhehning. population, where the chil- 
dren's own personal ra'oblems^ are added to 
those^of instilling an eaucation, the staff must 
spend much of its time and energy acting like 
wardens rathef than teachers. Moreover^ in 
some of New York's classrooms, 50 percent of 
the pupils born in Puerto Rico are^nable to 
speak English. The majority of teachers can- 
not speak Spanish. Barriers like these are not 
confined to New York but operate also in Bos- 
ton, Washington, Los Angeles," and wherever^ 
the Puerto Ricans, Cubans, and Mexican-Amer- 
icans have arrived. 

Another alienating factor may be associafed 
with the high turnover of residents in the inner 
city — even under normal conditions, unrelated 
to u^ban renewal or code enforcement. High 
turnover characterizes the modem suburb, too — 
>11 America has become more mobile th^" it 
was 20 years ago. However, suburban families 
tend^ to wait till the end of the school year, 
whereas the principal of an inner-city elemen- 
tary school in Wash inp:ton,D.CJ., once estimated 
that 40 percent of his student^ body-aj; the end 
of the school year were new children. Thes# 
children had replaced others, ^entered in the fall, 
whose families had simply nicked up and move3 
to another school zone, or put of town entirely. 
In those neighborhoods of hardcore depriva- 
tion, in his opinion, there is no community. The 
children on the block may know each other, but 
the. mother usually knaws just one or two 
people. 

Alienation from the city government \ 

What this indicates is tho detachment of the 
low-income resident from his own local govern- 
ment. While great changes have been occuring 
in racial and ethnic residential patterns, local 
institutions too often have plodded along with 
little response, becoming less relevant to the 



proIih»m."> and iiceilsof tiio H' w H -iih:nts of the 
neighborhoods. 

Dhcrhn mat io n in city Hi ^ rv/V;r 

It is often said that shims. aro (5X[^ciisive for 
trho city administration. Usually, this cost re- 
flects high welfare, police, and fini department 
activity. In other nonnjil\serviccs, however, such 
as schools, garbage \and trash removal,* snow 
roniovjd, street surfacin'g and repair, raphice- 
ment of old and inatleqijate water and. sewer 
lirfes, ithe slums aro usually at tho bottom of |he 
list. ^ , 

Large cities have /jrcat problems^in keeping 
the sti-cots clean, but in the slum neighborhoods 
sanitary contlitions aro often intolerable. Prac- 
tically all are characterized by junk- and gar- 
bage-littered lots, abandoned cars, broken bot- 
tles and scattered debris. (>leanup campaims 
have been mobilized among local^ residents, often 
witJ^^ood immediate results, but tho lack of 
suf^Bed followtlirough by the city usually 
frustrates these local eiTorts, and the citizens 
lose hope of keeping their area neat. 

Lack of ability to express needn 
Tlie processes and -techniques of problem 
solving aro obscure to the majority of gfiotto 
residents, who seldom have had tho opportunity 
to participate in civic and political affairs. 

Observers have speculated that much of the 
organizational turmoil in tho ghetto today re- 
flects'the decades of political vacuum in central 
city neighborhoods. The director of a study of 
Local Vommv/nity^ Stmctxire and Citizen Par- 
ticipation undertaken for this Commission feels 
that rioting and actingout l>chavior may be the 
functional equivalent of community organiza- 
tion for the most frustrated groupp in our 
society.^ 

Distance from city hall , t 
The sheer size of the larger cities today has 
made it difficult for neighborhoods to develop 
an eflfective relationship with the city govern- 
ment. Neighborhoods discover that city depart- 
ments of sj^nitation and public works, the school 
system, th'e public welfare department and so 
forth are accountable not to the people they 
serve but only to the city administration. As a 
result, tho personnel of these departnient^ can, 
and frequently do, ignore local complaints about 
existing services and suggestions for improve- 
ments. 

Even public social agencies have not always 
served their clients well, partly because, it is 
widely felt, their attitudes are skeptical and 



^ Local Community Structure and CivUs Participation, k 
report by the National Federation of SettlemcntB and Nelith- 
•borhood Genlers under the direction of Arthur HlUman, for 
the Commission, 19G8 : Chapter V, p. 4. 
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suspicious: Sucli an ojipraich, in turn, may uell 
ariso b(M:ausc of tlio anxiety of tliO public scm-v- 
ijnts in tlieir employ to avoid spoiulinp tlio tjix- 
payer s money on handouts to the un(lesorvin<^ 

Eoop. HoweA-Vr, as coluinaist William Rasp- 
erry has pointed out, the handout renamed tli« 
subsidy, or sui)p^yrt j);iyinent, is not unknown to 
the hxrp^ coqmratc fanner with excess land, to 
tho owners of oil wells, or to tho builders of 
ships and planes. 
Aiienation within tlie 'city 

Tho nei/zhborhoods in tho cities wxre unable 
to absorb comfortably tho numbers of new, im- 
migrants, whito and black, who arrived from 
rural America. Ely end o£ (5no decade, a one- 
family house sheltered three families; by the 
end of another, the same house was cut up into 
single rooms and contained 12 units# The flood 
of people ovenvhelmed the old schools anil the 
existing welfare and medical services. 

Assiiailation failures 
Moving into nonwhi^to ghettos, Negro immi-, 

f rants could find relatives or friends from .back 
ome with whom they could socialize. This 
tayght them a great deal aboufe the ghetto but 
very little about the city. Pockets of white An- , 
palachians provided sim^ar havens, but rarely 
aided the new families from the hill country to 
adjust to city life. 

The concentration of nonwhites within the 
city has been shown in part I. Middle-class as 
well as lower-income Negroes have been forced 
to remain in the central cities, middle-income 
families on the outer fringe of the slum, .seek- 
ing better housing as its income rises, and the 
lower-income family in the inner core, suffering 
more acutely the effects of unemployment, de- 
plorable housing, and the lack of city services. 
Even upper-income Negroes who have achieved 
professional, economic and political status fre- 

Suently remain part of the .ghetto, tho identi- 
able and clearly bounded ar^a of solid Negro 
residence. 

The Cuban refugee resettlement program 

By contrast^ what can be done to help immi- 
grants adjust to a new life was describcid to the 
Commission during its' hearings in Mianii in 
August 1967.* By extention, this could apply to 
the deprived rural immigrants as well. 

Between the time of the Castro revolution 
in Cuba in January 1959, and the October 1962 
cutoff of direct flights from that island, Miami 
received 1,800 refuge'es per week. The schools 
and public services were inundated, and by late 
1962, counting the potential refugee labor force 

• Hearing* Before the National OommMon on Urban ProJ- 
lem». Vol. a. p. 338ff. Superintendent of DoeumentB. US. 
Oovernment Printing Office, WaHhIngton. D.C.. 1968. ^ 



or'r)0,(l()0, llh' uiuMnploymc'iit rate in AJiaini/ • 
l)ad(^ County uiw^A 10 pcircnt. A nwiKy vo hu- 
inanil;u-iun Hloit w;ts mounlod by the R'donil 
Government (o copij \ti(li (his Hood, Jind to as- 
sist uM'tropolitaii 1)juI(^ (Jj)unly in' (:o[)ing witli 
tlio , problem. - ' * 

' Ivirli fnmily Ircclving public a'sistance was 
individually ilil(M-vir\\(^d, and interviowod ajijun 
by ono of f()ur national volunteer aj^oncies ron- 
eeimcd with resettlin;: Cuban ref ugee.s. ^More 
than half had been ino\ed out across the United 
States by Xho time the second wave of immi- 
grants, relatives of thoi-e already here, began in 
Se])t.einber ll)f)r>. Two-Miirds of these later refu- 
gees aro women and childicn, and all arrive des- 
titute. They are given a iricdical examination, 
and three-fourths of them leave for ot,her U.S. 
Communities without even setting foot in Miami 
ppoper. ^ 
' The following elements appear to have made 
tho pr.ogram so successful; their possible ap- 
plication to tho urban immigrant problem is 
indicated: 

(a) Insistence on resettlement. — The directt)r 
of tho Cuban refugee progtTim told the 
Commission; 

A firm poVicy was established and Implemented by 
my office calling for the loss of financial assistance 
eligibiUty by any Cuban who refused a reasonable offer 
of resettlement. ♦ ♦ * A Cuban refugee is not given 
financial assi.stance simply because he is in need.. He 
has to be both needy and unresettleable— for the 
American you would substitute unemployable. • ♦ ♦ I 
mean,' we. don't fol-re any Cuban to leave Miam|..We 
try to sell them on the job and try to convince them 
' that this Is the be^^t thing for-them to do. This, I think 
you could do.* 

(b) One-hmdred percent Federal funding, 
arid popular support,— Congress has supported 

^ the program with adequate funding; since it 
' began. The director also noted consistent «up7 
port by the Conference of Governors, the fullest 
cooperation of State and local governments 
throughout the country, and a vast outpouring 
of good will toward tho refugees^on the part oi 
Americans everywhere. 

The director noted that the Federal Govern- 
ment had spent at)out.$l,000 on aid, retraining, 
and relocation, pcr„rofugee; an amount prob- 
ably matched by monetary ^and material aid 
from the private sector, and commented: 

I think this emphnsizos a basic principle. One hns'to 
gpend money to obtain solid and effective results In 
this field as in, other fields ♦ ♦ • a concentration on 
training programs cost money but the amounts ex- 
pended came nowhere near the amount wo would have 
had to expend on providing welfare services to 75.000 
refugees rather than to the 12,000 we ended up with. 

(c) Coordination at all levels, — A task force 
established in WashingtoYi worked with all the 
agencies involved, through liaisQn officers. In 
M,iami, according to tho director, we have had a 
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multi-purpose service center or, if you will, an 
cr?jat2jiciphborhoo(i center from the very be- 
giiiniiip oFthc profrnun. The entire family \vas 
taken into consideration from tlio start, witli 
attention to the health problems of every mem- 
ber as well as the training and employment 
needs of the bt'eadwiimer. The center itjjolf oifers 
English language and vocational training, tail- 
ored to meet the labor needs in areas of 
resettlement. ^ 
(d) Involvcvient of the private sector.— In 
relocating the family, the refugee program ar-' 
ranged for a "catcher" in every community to 
which itsent a family : 

We work through • • • a voluntary agency that has 
a counterpart in the area of relocation. This counter.' 
part may be a church group, a diocese office, a syna* 
^gue* or any type of community agency interested In 
helping newcomers to the community • ♦ • we won't 
move a person in • • • unle^^ we have got the [receiving 
agency] there on that other end to meet that person 
and they will have a flat— most likely— for them. They 
will have some food in the refrigerator or they will 
have winter clothing for the kids If they need it, and 
they will show the wife how to get to the s.upermarket 
and how to register the kids in school. They are not 
alone, and this Is the kind of thing I think that we, 
somehow or another, need to find a way of translating 
into migration. 

The director pointed out differences between * 
the Cuban refugees and many U.S. migrants: 
by and large the Cubans ^nerally came from a 
better educated class and many were profes-^ 
sional people; they suffered little of the cul- 
tural prejudice that afflicts other minority 
groups in this country, and there were no social 
outcasts among the immigrant?. But he said: 

Our Nation, failed miserably when we turned our 
faces away from the migration from the South to the 
North. Today we compound that mistake • • • I firmly 
believe that a national program fvinded by the Federal 
^Government, supported morally, financially, and mate- 
rially by the American people working through their 
comtnunity counterparts; i.e., churches, synagogi^es, 
and other motivated citizen's groups, could go a long 
way In meeting the greatest crisis of our ttme. In time. 
One* need not be a professional prophet of doom to see 
what will happen to a people who do not care. 

THE OROEAL OF TUg IX)CAL. ADMINISTRATION 

The human problems of the people in the city 
are real — and they are mirrored in the frustra- 
" tions and difficulties of those who administer 
the urban places of today. All too often, the 
rage and frustration of the disadvantaged city 
dweller leads him to denounce all politicians in 
blistering phrases, yet in the opinion, of many 
observers o^ the political scene, the quality of 
administration of American cities and towns 
has never beeh higher. In the complex world of 
urban administration today, there is little room 
for ineptness or corruption. 



,A mayor todiiy faces demands for expensive 
services which ri.so ev(ti fjustcr than the city's 
economic capacity. Kroui the point of view of 
the resident, city servih\s aniiiotsijiricicnt; from 
tUo poilTt of view of iho harassed mayor and 
city council, services provided to the slum sink 
in with little trace, 'llio city is caught in a vise. 

Recom inen d atioiis 

In the immediate future, the Commission 
proposes an increa^so in improvement of the 
services to which residcmts are ei^titlcd. For 
some cities, however, given the problems of the 
residents and the overload on the administra- 
tion, this is eauivalent to a pious exhortatiolf^ 
Accordingly, tne Commission also recommends 
' the decentralization of certain services to the 
neighborhood level through neighborhood 
"city halls." 

J3KTTER SERVICE IN THE INNER CrTY 

Recommendation No. 1— Accelerate improve- 
* ment in poor neighborhoods by providiiC 
adequate city services 

The Commission urges the governing 
bodies and key administrative officials of 
qitiesy urban counties, and major school dis- 
tricts (a) to examine intensively the relative 
quality of the services and facilities they 
provide to neighborhoods of differing eco- 
nomic and social characteristics; ~(b) to 
develop, publicize, and apply^ standards 
designed to assure equity on this score, and 
especially to injure that the particular 
needs of low-income neighborhoods are fully 
recognized and served; and (c) to move as 
rapidly and vigorously as possible to remedy 
deficiencies in public .services and facilities 
that contribute to neighborhood deteriora- 
tion. * ^ 

We urge unions of itlunicipal employees 
and members of professional groups te 
accept^ with appropriate safeguards, the 
principle of confipensatidn difTerentials 
among neighborhoods in order ta -achieve 
these objectives. Finally, we recommend that 
the States, through their urban affairs agen- 
cies or otherwise, encourage and assist urban 
local governments in these efforts. e. ^ 

The Commission urgently directs the atten- 
tion of the officials of major urban govermnents 
to the repeated testimony at our hearing^ that 
low-income neighborhoods are discniminated 
against in the provision of^public facilities and 
services, that present policies often result in 
local areas which needle most service receiving 
the least, and that 8u<M governmental practices 
contribute to urban blight and social unrest. 
Both a description and an explanation w^re 
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fiven by 'a witness in the Commission's Now 
[avenhcarin^^s: 

Let's tnke trnsh collection ns an example— yotf col- 
lect by nren-, and you coUect with eqiinl frequency in 
two neighbarhooils. But one nclgliborhood ha|)i>cnfl .to 
have a mucli larger concentration of population, w) 
what la a^surfnce uniformity turns out to be a den- 
clencf in certain arens. < 

If you are asking me, wby don't they then adjust to 
the populatiop, the answef obviously is, in part, the 
political consequences of cutting services in an articu- 
late, well-financed, poUtically alert neighborhood, as 
opposed to one that lacka^ community organization. 

For another example, a chil^ growing up in 
a slum area needs a higher per pupil educational 
expenditure than d^es a child from a more ad- 
vantaged area. The reason is rather obvious: 
the school must help to compensate for short- 
comings in the home environmeiit; schools 
should stay open for longer hours in order to 
keep potential delinquents off the street and 
out of the gangs; and special efforts have to be 
made in educational counseling in regard to 
both motivation and post-school improvement 
CoXmtless Other examples can be cited. This 
situation calls for drastic and dedicated action 
by the governing bodies of many of our cities. 
In many cases, higher taxes inevitably will re- 
sult. But this kind of. effort on the. part of civic 
leadership is absolutely essential if the process 
of physical and social decay in poorer central 
city neighborhoods is to be^ arrested and 

reversed. ' • • j 

Moreovei:, an- incentive is needed to induce 
many municipal employees to accept the greater 
strain of work in the inner city, and this may 
run counter to scFme cherished union principles. 
For example, the teachers' unions and profes- 
sional organizations must recognize that devo- 
tion alone cannot be expectecPto 6taff inner-city 
schoQls, when seniority entitles a good experi- 
enced teacher to a less^ strenuous post where the 
children arrive with adequate" sleep, a real 
breakfast, and half a chance of having done 
their homework. Yet the te9.chers^ organizations 
have not so far suggested any incentive at all 
to^ttract ^g^ers to inner-city schools. 

DECENTRAUZATION OF SERVICES 

For the larger cities— those over 250,d00 — the 
Qommission recommends that more Basic action 
be t^en over the next 2 years to improve the 
delivery of services, £Lnd- to aid the inner city 
to achieve a social sense of neighborhood and 
community. 



• Ptofwior Hcrtert KauJTman. ChftJrmiin. Department of 
Political Sclefic*. Yale UnlTersitr, IJearinat Before the Nor 
i^nal OommU8io7% on Urban iVobI«*i«, Vok 1, p. 17«. 
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Recommendation No* 2— Decentralization of 
municipal scrvicen to riei^^hborhood city 
halls 

" Th6 Combustion proposes that large' city 
governments lake pnunpt and alfirmative 
steps to decentralize appropriate municipal 
services to the neighborhood level, and to 
establish channels of communication with 
neighborhood residents. 

By decoiitnili^.ation we mean that the munic- 
ipal government would provide certain aspects 
(chiefly information, infornrial counseling, and 
referral) of certain municipal services, thro^ugh 
local ofTiccs set up ,jn neighborhoods. In the 
several proposals and operatin/j examples which 
already exist in American cities, these service 
offices are grouped^ and the local quarters are 
often nicknamed "little.city halls." 

Hislory 

The provision of public services at 'a district 
or neignborhood level is an old and honorable 
practice. Settlement houses have pioneered in 
many of the services that were later taken over 
by city administration. The precinct captain 
of two generations ago provided services to vot- 
ers and potential voters. In the 1060's^ the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity added imagina: 
tive provisions to the settlement house idea, and 
the network of over 700 nei^rhborhood service 
centei:s', with their local advisory -bodies, now 
forms part of all OEO-funded community ac- 
tion programs. There are over 800 settlements or 
neighborhood centers or houses in the United 
* States, 'each offering services to their neighbor- 
hood clienteles.* 

One of the most advanced and imagina-. 
tive proposals is that set up by Execu- 
. t'iv^ Order 11297 of August 30, 1966, in 
which the President called for 14 pilot cen- 
ters. The purpose of these experimental 
projects was to work outimethods of co- 
ordinating the services of Federal agen- 
cies at the neighborhood 'level, and four 
agencies— HEW, OEO, Labor and HUD— 
provide funds for the services and the op- 
erating costs. 

Each* centner" is expected to reach out to 
residents of the neighborhood, welconie 
them and obtain fiilKin formation on their 
U^oblems. Seeking- services from all three 
levels of government, the centers aim at 
working out a program that will make each 
family self-sufficient. The experience o<f 

* Oth^r pxnmplefl: NViRhborhood Action Tftsk Forco« were 
fecoincoend/d by the Prpsld^nt'a CqinmlsBlon on Civil DJs- 
orderft." to be corapowd of rnnkiitff ofBclalu from the city 
operntlnc^ aKencle« ; the "Pa^'Pow Report" r^comrnonded 
docontralize^l Robool difltricts in Wnshlnfton, D.C.-and ftcency 
- chiefs in that city hare tbemflelvea auRgcated decent rnllzlnsc 
their serTlrea: ITUD anu HEW have together funded some 40 
local myltlple-acrvice oeutera, ^ 
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. these 14 pilot centers should oxcniplif y aiul 
form tho b;isis for thb expanded ubo of such 
city halls that the Commission recom- 
mends. 

Area and population 

It is likely that existing barriers >vill become 
boundaries in many cases — a park, railroad, or 
a heavily traveled expressway. Size is also 
a flexible matter. Generally, the decentraliza- 
tion of municipal government is not so urgent, 
in cities or urban counties of undcc a quarter 
million as in the large metropolises. Conse- 
quently, city hall areas might range from 25,000 
to 50,000 in population, but this would hecCs- 
sarily vary from city to city and from neighbor- 
hood to neighborhood. Also, the problems 
caused by centralization and lack of communi- 
cation are most pressing in the economically 
and socially disadvantaged neighborhoods. It 
may not be desirable to divide the whole city 
into decentfalized administrative units. 

Service fuTictions of the city haHs 

Chief candidates for decentralisation are the 
health and welfare agenciesj^ut, partly de- 
pending on the size of the dj^ricts, the follow- 
in^ municipal services coula also operate on the 
neighborhood! level : job recruitment and certain 
traming programs, building and housing code 
inspection, police-community relations work, 
some recreation activities, and an. office to en- 
tertain citizen complaints and problems (vari- 
ourfy titled un. ombudsman, ihuman relations 
council; or review and appeals board). The city^ 
might eyen find it helpfi;rt-t<Hjave collection of 
some fees done on a decentralized basis. Peri- 
odic property tax and utility paynients are 
examples. ^ 

Welfare programs could include food stamp 
distribution and programs involving day care, 
including Head Start; public health clinics if 
not specialized health care. Alt such offices 
-should be located close together to lessen the 
confusion and strain on thc^unsophisticated cli- 
ent, .who may well be trailed by sfeveral small 
children as she makes her visits. 

The proposed city halls wcWld be funded to 
enable their aids to reach out to the residents. 
They wOuld have on^ staff to welcome and inter- 
view them — a pqordinating effort by itself. This 
would save the time of several agency intake 
people, and save the applicant from telling her 
story, over and over to a series of stra'hger^. 

Many city services are already decentralized 
in a sense — fir^ and police precincts and 
^hools — but their administration* is not. In 
many cases the boundaries of neighborhood ci^y 
halls can usefully correspond with the existing 
school or police districts, lending better identi- 



fication to (he conimiihUy in tlm eyes of th<5 ci^ 
as well as (he noi^^ciiliorliood. 

It shoufd slr<"N-i»rl that \vli<5rcv<ir jxjssihle 
tho d(jceutr!iliy<i<l services— polico, jfuhlic wel- 
fare, and (Jie like— -nliouhl be oncoULu^'od to hire 
local resident's. Tiiis would mean removal or 
modification of iTslriKi\ e rcqiiireiiienUs, such as 
those found in employment merit systems. Such, 
indigenous cmployccxS c()uld serve asi reception* 
ists, clerks, switchlK)ard t^perutors, and aids to - 
case workers, relieving the skilled professionals 
for more substantive work. 

Wasliin^on, D.C., is considering this spe- 
cific idcii, in connection with a directive from 
the mayor to de\T.lop ways to implement the 
recommendations of tho ^"^ational Commission 
on Civil Disorders. Tho city's personnel direc- 
tor lias proposed that neighborhood personnel 
centers bo opened to'hirc residents for jobs with 
tho city, ana that 1,000 jobs a year^be established 
for the "hard-core unemployable."' 

Communications functions 

Neighborhood city halls can also open up new 
9Pportunitics for communication between local 
government and tho resulcnts of neighborhoods. 
The Commission recognizes the preat need for 
a feeling of participation in decisions by tho 
neighborhood residents whom the decisions will 
affect. We urge that the development and maSin- 
tenance of Such new channels of communication 
be a major function of the decentralized neigh- 
borhood cily halls. 

At the same time, the Comnriission is aware 
that the idea of institutionalizing conununica- 
tion is more easily praised than achieved. The 
way is lined with traps. Onopmajor pitfall is the 
proWem of obstructiveness. Many administra- 
tions in large suburban areas and even, lately, 
in some cities, have had to deal with the group 
of angry, organized citizens, protesting the lo- 
cation of a new school, tho aemolition for an 
urban renewal project, the rerouting of a siawer 
line, or the laying down of a freeway. 

The right to protest governmental action 
peacefully is I^art of the American philosophy, 
^and such groups and such protests will con- 
tinue to emerge as long a^pe are a democratic 
society. But the CommisMh feels that orga- 
nized social protest should ranain the province 
of tlje pri^te sector. The touchy history of ' 
OEO-financed community action has been de- 
scribe^ as. a sort of guerrilla warfare, financed 
by the. Government against itself, and strikes us 
ds demonstrating thati^ing to institutionalize 
protest under tWe very auspices of the city gov- 
ernment Will not succeed. 

The Commission feels that participatiojn does 
not mean that a little local area has the right to , 
obstruct all actions of which it disapproves, but 
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that tho nci}:hl)orliood lias tlio right to (1) a 
full toplanation of information on which mib- 
lic decisions must bo made aiul {'1) a ycliicio to 
express to the decisionmaker^ its reaction to the 
action to betaken. . . ' 

Are the advantages of connnunication worth 
the dangers of citizen participation? We tliink 
that thcj' are. 

One of the a^^s of our recommendation is to 
create a sense of community where none exists. 
Many times an emergency can evoke an area- 
wide response, and a feehng of community de- 
velops along with the organization to conduct 
the response. Examples are the campaim 
against demolition on New York's West Side, 
or the battle against the eflfects of Hurricane 
Diane in Waterburv, Conn. The loss of identity 
and the feeling of lielp|,essness and abandon- 
ment of innercity residents are a kind of chronic 
emergency^ . 

Achieving this limited form of communica- 
tion is ti delicate business. No one method can 
serve in all circumstances. Advisory councils of 
various kinds tire an obvious device; the ap- 
propriate use of neighborhood individuals is 
another. I^cal residents hired by the 'city halls 
would be a source of information. Whatever 
the device, the important purpose is to relieve 
the Jeeling of hopelessness in the face of giant 
government that has too often characterized 
neighborhoods in our large cities. 

Advisory councils, however, present a prob- 
Jem of selactioh. Usually, those in charge of 
appofnling advisory committees of various 
kinds make a conscientious effort to incluae most 
of the individuals or groups active in an area; 
but undeniably there is less likelihood, through 
appointment, of reaching the more disaffected, 
inactive members of a, community. Moreover, 
there is no certainty that those chosen will re- 
nxam in touch with the community. 

Many voluntary neighborhood civic associa- 
-tions do an effective job pf communication and 
neighborhood work now, but in too many cases 
their activities dwindle into window-box com- 
petitions and letters to the editor. Too often 
they cease, after the initial impetus which 
formed them, to be representative of the age and 
economic groups in their area. 

We would suggest that the views of the 
neighborhood be sought in the very beginning, 
in the process of jilanning the city hall, so that 
the rcjsidents can feel that this is their center. 
But in all actions involving advisory councils 
• at whatever stage, certain rules of the game 
must obtain. As outlined in the study made for 
the CJommission ; 

First, the acttial poUcymakdng group nee4s to be 
frank in stating the UmitaUons on the authority of 
the advisory group instead of implytiig that it has 



more jK)\V(»r thnn'la if^ cnsc. Sr roiKl. the nduilnistrator 
uiust sfppomt a uroup ili;it in n-.isi.nnbly ri'jjn'.scntJiUve 
of the roriiiinniilv or ils (ihiiim I ohvion^ly will not l*o 
worlli Ii;jvin«. 'iliinl. juDsI. < rrai(; the condjtions 
umlor \\lil<h ho i^Jikf ly lo nvi lh;it < nuii.scj^ : the Kronp 
juUst iiWM't, it iiMist h(» Kh'vu irif<irni:itlon, it must be 
unnfniid to speak* frnnkly, It inu.st !>c licanl by tiio^ 
wl)o can ii)jik<j decisions. And fonrlh, th*» qutsstfons 
with whl<'h it is a^l>rd to dial ^houid priniurily iXJ 
thoso having to <h>. with the jL-fffctivo didivory of serv- 
ices, rathvr than with eonnininity action.* 

The inclusion of an,%inbu(lFirnan'' functirm irt 
the city hall wjis mentioned above. The typc-of 
complaint likely to rciich siu li an ofTice will very 
pi-obiibly bo potty, hut nii<^ht play a consider- 
able role in community pride. 

Nei<^liborhoo(l ai)peurance is one such issue. 
A block decorated ^vith three bars, two liquor 
stores, a iservice station and a vacant lot ca;i 
have a demoralizln^j effect on tho nei^jhborhood, 
no matter ho\\^ desirable each individual com- 

•ponent. The city halls could relay the opinions 
of rcsidenta oi) tliese items to the central 
administration. 

The type of activity i)ei'mitted in a neighbor- 
hood can be another sore point. There are com- 
monly over 200 types of activity for which a 

' license is required, ranging from fears to barber- 
slions, and althon/rh the wishc^^'oi the n^chr. 
bornood shoi^ld not jJoverij^they^jflaouW^'oe^ 
taiiily be taken into account ^as the quality ana ^ ' 
intensity of activity permitted. For example, ^ 
foflowing* the April 1968 disorders, residents^ ' 
and businessmen in affected areas of Washing- 
ton, D,C., went on record with a request that 
when the a^eas were rebuilt, fewei: liquor stores, 
should be permitted per block. 

In connection with relaying.such opinions of 
residents,- on matters wholly within their own 
area, the city government might delegate other 
minor functions to the neighborhood level and 
reap a considerable harvest of popularity. 

One such area of activity would cost the^city 
litfle but ;jvould enlist the immediate enthusiasm 
of the residents. This is the^ power to make, or 
direct the making, of small neighborhood im- 
provements. Examples are addition of ipore 
trash receptacles, minor repairs to public prop- 
erty, and ,tree and flower plajiting. Still more 

. popular would be better lighting of streets and 
alleys, more frequent trash pickup, stop signs at 
certain intersections and so on. Readers of the 
action-line type of column run by many^ city 
newspapers will recognize these complaints 
immediately. ' 

This is the kind of small improvement that is 
easily mlide, but which unsophisticated residents 
simply do not know how to obtain. Slight as 
it seems, the knowledge of area residents that 
they have an aocesible means of aff'ecting t;heir 

Local Community Structure and €ivio PariMpation, o^. 
cit Chapter VIl, p. C-15. 
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own imnietliate environinpnt viu\ have a multi- 
plier effect 'on citizen sclf-coulidcnce and 
involvement. 

Many times only bureaucratic inertia pre- 
vents the taking of small steps uitli bi*j effects. 
One example is a block party. A simple after- 
noon party can require the approval of a sur- 
prisuip number of oflicials.^ Permission to close 
off a block for the aftemoonj the question of 
noise, the assijnmient of a policeman, the ripht 
'to conduct a bin^jo game, to sell takeout din- 
ners and so on can become the subject of pon- 
derous, consideration by several levels of 
bureaucracy, and require weeks to obtain ap- 
proval. The neipjhborhood city hall could be 
authorized to issue temporary 1-day permits 
for such' activities, after due n9tice to the local 
police precinct, and other appropriate 
authorities. 
Orientation centers 

We also suggest that neighborhood informa- 
tion and referral centers be established \<rithin 
such neighborhood city hall areas to orient low- 
income residents and migrants to the opportu- 
nities, demands, and responsibilities of an urban 
society and assist them in meeting immediate 
social and economic needs. A great range of 
services is possible in this kind or progrrtm, and 
if pfoperly managed such a center chn avoid 
giving its clients a "hick" or immi^ant stigma. 

Some services would be appreciated by long 
term as well as new residents. One might be a 
family budgeting course; another a course in 
housekeeping tecnniques- 



TAn<ll(>r<ls^ c()ni|)l:iihls arc not always b:ise- 
•less: families *iiiuiH*(l to rentral heating have ^ 
born known (o ic;,nil:il<». Indoor \\<'atlier by turn- 
ing the t.honu<Hat. up full blast and opening 
or shutting windows. Some tenants stuff too 
many items down a flush toilet, hn;ak windows, 
crack pliuster, ignoro leaks ami so on, or exhibit 
uncmr^cni when their children do so. 

Civic orgJinizations often strongly resist pro- 
posals for such tenant education, regarding 
them as discriminatory, or fearinjj that accept- 
ance wpuld mean an admission of total tenant 
responsibility for damage and dirt. Buch a pro- 
gram backed by an arm of the cily govern- 
ment, however, and coupled with other positive 
programs of assistance, might be more easily ac- 
cepted and would pay. benefits to owner^ and ' 
tenant alike. 

Effect on the city administration 

In the previous chapfer the Balkanizatioh'of 
the metropolitan area was deplored, and reme- 
dies were suggested to group its units, or some 
of their functions. There is an apparent contra- 
diction between consolidation of thQ^suburbs 
and the seeming fragmentation of the inner 
city represented by our recommendations for T 
decentralization. But the situations are differ- 
ent, Tlie suburbs aro-miffering'frorh rampant 
separatism ; the inner city from loss of identity. 
The suj)urra everywliere display a pattern of 
overlappuijj functional.districts, and we suggest 
that tnis & remedied. The inner city is one 
administrative district, and we suggest vertical 
sectioning of<St into manageable areas. 



Supplementary Views on Community Advisory Boards 



The Commission discussed at len^h the 
' question of whether or not certain limited ad- 
ministrative, regulatory and/ or advisory 
powers could be given to duly constntntcd com- 
munity ot neighborhood boards in designated 
neighborhoods of large cities. Such power.could 
be granted through statewide enabling legisla- 
tion and would, in theory, be applicable to, 
neighborhoods comprising 50,000 people or 
more in larger cities. . • u 

. After much dcliberat.ion on this point, the 
Commission voted against making such a 
recommendation on the grounds that such a 
delegation of power would further fragment the 
decisionmaking machinery of urban govern- 
ment, would lead to an even mbre chaotic and 
time-consuming procedure for community de- 
velopment ana would tend to run counter to 
-^othec Commission recommendations that certain 
powers be shifted from localities in metropoli- 
tan areas that are already too small to nine- 
tioneffecti^ly. ^ 



«fe . . . 

It is the feeling of several commissioners 
that wlule the objections posed may be in whole 
or in part factual and valid, there 'are several 
overriding reasons why suoli subunits of gov- 
ernment are desirable: 

I, The Conunission elsewhere in. its report 
has stated very clearly the case for metropolitan 
governments. While certain powers- should be 
given to larger bodies of government for bet- 
let^stribution of tax resources and for com- 
prehensive planning purposes, it is also, true 
that certain other fufictions should be takon^ 
back to the community level where their effect 
is most, telling. For example, while a'' metro- 
politan government can make possible a com- 
prehensive land use plan, it is really only at the 
neighborhood level that the effects of minor 
.changes in land use and such correlative de- 
cisions as those involving liquor licenses, curb 
cuts, signs, street closings, and the like can best 
be decfded or discussed intelligently. 
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•2. Even w^ith a thoronf^li^^oing mctropoliturt 
area pliUi of m>vornnuMit, tluMo are many func- • * 
tions that still iTsicto wilh tlio snuillcr com- 
munities in iho suburban arciis. It seems logical, 
tlieii, that ceilaiu similar fuilcliona should re- 
side with inner city eonnnimitics. This, then, 
would mean-that the taxpayer and voter jn the 
inner city of a metropolitan area would have the 
same kind of leverage on the.policies that affect 
his neighborhood growth, rcdovulopment, or 
maiutonance, as his fringe area counterpart. 
' 3. The Commission has recommended an aji- 

Eroacli to the decentralization of municipal of- 
ccs and services in the so-called littlo^city hall 
approach. Tlie formulation of neighborhood 
boards that constitute an arm of the oitizenry 
that would operate through these little city halls 
seems reasonable and logical. This is not to siig- 
gest that community groups would at all times 
be harmonipus with city hall policies; but it 
does mean that the citizens of some of our larger 
neighborhoods^ which in manj cases would rank 
in tne top 200 of American cities in population, 
would have a stronger sense of participation in 
urban government. The creation of such com- 
munity boards could counter the argument 
posed by the opponents of metropolitan govern- 
ment that metropolitan government dilutes the 



political -strcn^^th of the inn<T city population. 

It is wii.h thdsc tiling's in miM<l that we submit 
tliissupphinontary vihw Ihatthc re iss.omen^etit 
in the concept of lu i^^hborhood hoanj-; that have 
limit<»d powers over city functions and agoncics, 
and direct access to the i)c)w<».r centers at city 
hall or at the top of th(i metropolitan govern- 
ment pyramid. 

As of the writin/? of this report, several moves 
in this direction in antipoverty efforts, model 
city neighborhoods^' school board decentraliza- 
tion, and decentralization' of other urban serv- 
ices are in most cases accompanied by much con- 
flict and turmoil, arising mostly from ill^defined 
powers and responsibilities, l^ut, this is to be 
expected because the concept, while evolution- 
ary in the normal democratic process, is almost 
revolutionary in effect and the concept is new. 
We must not lose sight of the worthiness of the 
ideatecause of the diffiiculties that are presently 
being encountered in these early and tentative 
efforts around the Nation. 

Jeh V. Johnson. 

t)0LEMAN WoODBUHY. 

. Lewis Davis. ^ 
Paxil H. Douglas: ^ 
Ezra Ehrenkkantz. ^ 
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CHAPTER 3 

The Crisis of Urban Government Finance 



Mctropolitfin areas, with about two-thirds of 
the Nation's population, make up an even larger 
part of the American economy. Moreover, they 
Account for most of the recent ^^rowth in popula- 
tion and economic activity, with a similar trend 
anticipated for the next two decades: ^careful 
prx)jcctions prepared for this Commission show 
that 90 percent of the increase in American pop- 
ulation Detvreen 1960 and 1985 is Ukely to occur 
within present metropolitan areas.* -Personal in- 
come averages about naif again more per person 
in these areas than elsewhere, and taxable prop- 
erty values per capita also average higher m 
metropolitfin areas.; In the light of such facts, 
one might well ask ; Is there really a crisis in 
urban government finance? Or, perhaps, are the 
widely heard claims to that efiect merely the 
exaggerations to be expected from a democratic 
society in the thro6s of adjustment to urban 
growth and change ? 

Surely the term crisis might be questioned if 
it' were to imply someiimmeaiate financial catas- 
trophe^ or an early approach to some absolute 
fiscal limit upon the provision of public services 
and facilities in urban areas. But in terms of a 
more temperate ^definition, there is extensive 
evidence of a present and growing crisis for 
urban gov^.miii^&^' financing. This conclusion 
can/be reGoncile(i'jWith the facts cited above con- 
cerning the conflparative economic position and 
growth patterns of metropolitan areas; on at 
least three grounds : 



Morepubli^services are needed and 
IyTrt^fer^gd5i^.g4^^ are 



metropolitan ^reS^>>than 



incurred in 
elsewhere,; 

' . (2) Serious financing problems are faced 
/ by State and local governments as a wliole-7 

/ as evidenced by the rapid rise in their ex- 
penditure, indebtedness, and taxation — so 
' that the possibly stronger economic position 



V 



XSm Patrtda liCftveT Hodi;« and Philip M. Hauser. Th« 
OhalUnge of America'i Metropolitan Population Outlook — 
jfeo to 19BS. Waahington : The National CommlBqtonjyn Urban 
Problems. Research lUpOrt l9o. 3. 1068. 

* As to personal Iccome, 8e« U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Survey of Current Biuineuf, Aujpust 1»67. p. 23 j as to tax- 
abl»< prop^rtr Tslues. tee U.S. Bureau of the Onsos. Local 
Oovemment in Metropolitan Areai (Volume 5. 1962 CeDSUs 
oi GoTer&^ents)* p. U. ^ 
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^ of metropolitan areas must take account of 
this fi^eneral situation ; and 

(3) Inherited institutions of urban gov* 
emment and its financing pre not well'^de- 
signed to tap ..the economic capacity of . 
entire metropolitan areas; instead, thev deal 
with numei;ous subordinate parts oi such 
areas, seriouslyiimiting effective and equi- 
table ca^Aure of the large sums that are 
needed for public purposed. 
Following is a summary of illust-j^iti^^e evi- > 

denco on those arid related aspects of the urban 

financ^g crisis. 

THE SCALE OP X7RBAN FINANCE ilBQUIREMKNTS 

Expenditure by local governments in metro- 
politan, areas is now running at^an annual rate 
of ubout $370 per capita, or about one-tenth as 
much as thp average income of metropolitan 
area residents;^ More than 40 percent of such 
spending supports education— mainly for pub- 
lic schools but including some amounts for focal 
colleges an^ junior colleges. Social^ Welfare . 
takes about 17 percent oi the totah Roughly 10 
percent supj^orts each of three categories — 
water and sanitation, highways and other trans- 
portation, and pblice and fire protection. All 
other urban expenditures make up the Remain- 
ing minor fraction/ , ^ 
'Urbanization results in a large expansion of 
local govemmMit costs. In,^1962, per capita ex- 
penditure of^bcal ^overnpients wa^ one-third 
higher j^tt*ili6tropolitan areas than elsewhere. 
TmsTis ^S^ly because metropolitan pay rates 
n^jt^al^her: in 196^-ea;t4iings of full-lihie local 
governihcnt.,. employe&TVeraged 28 percent 
re m SS([SA^S 'than elsewhere. Also, with 
^ lation growth taking place^mainly in met- 
ropolitan areas, they have a particular need for 
additional public facilities and thus for mote 
capital outlay. But the main reason for higher 
urban spending is the wider range and more in- 
tensive nature of public services in areas of con- 
trated population. This appears in the 
^volume of local government employrpent 
and expenditure for all major functions except 

'porting data, t«e ch. p. 408. 
porUoc daU. see ch. 8i p. 400. 
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two— oilucfilion, ;uul stroots and lii*j:hw:i.\s; For 
cduealioii, per capita sponrti(»ff runs alxMit. Ilm 
Siune for inolropDlilan vc^d oIIum- aroas; for 
highway pnrposos, tlu* avora<j:o is lower in mot- 
ropolitan area. IlowVxer, data for llX'/i show- 
local public expoiulituro per capita jiver- 

Over ?00-percent hi^jhcr in metropolitan 
areas than olsewliere for public housiu*; niul 
urban renewal, nonhighw ay transixn-tat ion, 
refuse collection, and parks and recreation ; 

From ItV)-- to 2l)0-pTircent higher for 
three costly -functions— polico prot(V.tion, 
fire protection, and sewera'^ej ana 

From ;^r)-.to 90-percent hii^her for such 
other functions as public welfare, libraries," 
water supply, henJih and hospitals, and in- 
terest 'on debt. 
The net. result of all these differences is that 
total local government spcndin<j averages about 
one-third more, per person, in metropolitan 
areas thaU: elsewhere. Some of the extra load 
may apply through charges, or initially throujjh 
bmTOwmg for capital outlays, but the major 
.portion depends upon taxation, and it is thus not 
surprising to find that per capita local taxes 
average far higher in metr^)olitan areas thVn 
elsewhere— in 1962,, $130 as against $82 per 
capita/ 

This comparison is not. offered as evidence 
of inequity. It is reasonable to expect h?ghor 
taxation in areas that require and receive more 
public services than are necessary in less closely 
populated territory. This helps to explain some 
of the rapid growth that has been taking place 
in^om^ticnublic expenditure. It also indicates 
that furtlwTlrbanization will continue'this ex- 
penditure trencl. And it points up the resulting 
present and prospective strain ypon public 
financing arrangenvents which were largely 
develope(J for "a. tar less urban society. 

fINANCINO TRENPS AW^ PROSPECTS 



Local public sp^Pmg, Watjonyand indebt- 
edness have been rising rapidlj^vor si nee World . 
War II — far outpacing the giwti^^f the econ- 
omy as a whole. Consistent figures specififcalljj^ 
for urban government areas are available only 
for the 38 largest metropolitan areas;* covering 
the interval from 1962 to 19G6.'' During Jhat 
, recent 4-year period, such areas experienced^ 
population rise of only 7.3 percent but an in- 
crease of one-third in total »local government 
generarexpendituresTiri^^ similar increases in . 
local government revenue and indebtedness. As 
% a result, per capita amounts of loial goverh- 

■ ^* ^ ^ ^ 

» For eupportlni: data, we ch. 8. pp. 400-410, tables 2 and 8. 

• US Bureau of the Cpniiu8« Local Government in Metro^ 
poUtan Area$ (701. 6. 1962 Cepsai o||X)0TerDmeDt8) p. 184. 

f See U S Bureau of the Census. L^wl Government Financeti 
in BeUeted MetropoMihn Area9 in i995~tf5« 



inenl. (inahcc in IIh' iiiH-jor .S.M.S.V's H)^v cnn- 
sidcralily : ri-Nrmic ami ( .vpf-ndil iire by ahoui 
one-fouith, and oil! (a^din;^ dchi hv aKout ono- 

si.xlJi. ■ ' 

In rtnj ab-cnrc of (Miller coMJparalive url>an . 
(Inaiiro (Tr+H^nd ivl.il('<l erfjiioniu; im;iriun'-, it 
is nrccs^Miy lo iclVr lo coinpruliciisivt; nati'm- 
wide, lii^nrcs. 1 Iciwcvi-r, ; iiM-e. njcl ropolitan areas 
aci-oiint for mIjouC llirce-foinlFIs of the totals, 
and oilier smaller url)an areas for much of tlio 
rest, the indicated trends are still highly rele- 
vairt to the status of urhan lijiancing. 

During the two (l(»(;!ules from 11>1C to IJ^OO, 
when the gros^ naiional prod.urt ro-e ahout 20') 
peraMit, tliere was a >l.\fol(l growth iu local 
goV(\rnmiMit leveniie, e.xjieiuiitnre and <lel>t. 
^With a enrre-^ponding trend for States, there 
was a similar mult iplication of State-local linan- 
cial totals. Meantime, Federal Government 
debt rose very little, and Federal revenue and 
c^xponditure at a le.s.ser rate than gross national 
product.* 

But sincoUho 191C-CC interval included the 
immediate post-World War II year<, when ad- 
justments toward a ^nore iiearly normal eenn-_ 
omy were taking place, it is bettor to deal with 
a more recent period; i.e., the 0 years frona lO-^T 
(when benchmark data were obtained from the 
census of governments) to 19G0, the latest year 
for which data have been published. Between 
1957 and 1960," there was a rise of about twQr 
thirds in gross nafional product (up 07.0 per- 
cent) and personal income (up 60.2 percent), 
but a doxiJjlhiff in total revenue, expenditure, 
and indebtedness (Tf local governments, and a 
corrospomlinir -xise in State finances. The 
changes for Federal Government finances were 
fjir ](.ss — revenue up 62 percent, expenditure 
up 75 pej'cent (or, e.xcluding grants to State and 
local governments, 67 percent), and total debt 
18 percent. The strong upward trend in local 
and State-local financial scale was highly^ con- 
sistent during this period, and considerably out- 
paced the growth in the Nation's, total product 
aiid income, year after year.* 

With State-local tax revenue rising about 8 
percent annually (as compared with 4.5 percent 
. for Federal tax collections), the result has been 
a material shift in the composition, of the total 
tax'take, and its relationship to personal income. 
Federal toxes in fiscal I960 equaled 17.8 percent 
of all personal income, as against 19.9 percent 
9 years earlier, while State and local taxes 
moved up during this interval from 8.2 to 9.7 
percent of personal income. Or, to express the 
► shift in another way, tlio State-local proportion 
of total taxes increased from 29.2 percent in 



• For supporting dnta. gee ch. '8. p. 4l0. Uble 4. 
•For support Jnjf data, see ch. 8, p. 411. table 5. 
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1957 (liavincf ri-en -fnom 21.^ porcoiu of the 
total in 104''.) fo 05.1 per.vnt in ti-\'\l 

This i^iato-local tax record is ptrikinj: evi- 
dence of the strong pressures th«it h:i\e njinlied 
to these governments for the extension :inJ im- 
provement of public services, esnecially when 
one takes account of the nature of the taxes in- 
volved. The State-local rcvenno system is rela- 
tively sluggish in its response to eiTononiic 
pro\\th. Various studies strongly indicate an 
income elasticity for State-local taxes avemging 
around iniity; i.e., with a rise of 1 percent in 
gross national product or personal income likely 
, to result in an automatic rise of about 1 pcr^ 
cent in total State-local tax revenue. \A^suming 
Such a relationship it would appear that, of all. 
State-local tax revenue in 1966,'more than one- 
sixth was supplied by tax-increasing action by 
these governments in the previous 9 years, and 
more than four-tenths resulted from such action 
in the 20-year period 194G-66. Stated in another 
v^ay: The average effective rate of State-local 
taxation, in, relation to personal income, was 
enlarged through tax-increasing efforts by 
nearly one-half between 1946 and 1957 and by 
another 18 percent between f957 and 1966. Sipii- 
larly, a recent study by staff of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations es- 
timates that about one-half of the increase in 
State-local tax revenue between 1950 and 1966 
resulted automatically from economic growth 
withyJthe rest coming from -new or broader taxes 
orta^ate increases.*^ 

T^s is in sharp contrast with the Federal tax 
picture. Particularly because of the National 
Government's heavy reliance upon income taxa- 
tion. Federal revenues a^l^less sluggish in their 
^response to economic change, so that a 1- percent 
rise in national product or Income automatically 
results in a proportionately larger increase in 
tax revenue. Thus,"with the economic growth 
that was occurring between 1957 and 1966, the 
Federal ta;x proportion of income-would have 
risen materially (instead of aropping off from<r 
19.9 to'17.^ percent) if it had not oeen for yari- 
eous rate reductions made during this interval. 
(Federal tax cuts had also occurred between 
1946 And 19.57, to provide the slight drop in 
the Federal tax-to-income relationship that oc- 
curred during that interval.) 

As noted above, these different developments 
with regard to Federal and State-local ta?^ rates 
have considerably increased the State-local 
share of all tax revenue. They have also involved 
a shift toward more reliance upon regressive 
types of taxes; i.e., those which involve a larger 
burden in relation to income for the poor than 

>*AdTi8or7 CommiflslOQ on loiergeveromental RelatlooB. 
State and Local Taxe$: Political and Seoiumio CLontributiont 
io Revenue Orowth. (Report to process of ptibUcatioo.) 



( ■ 

for t! 0 T'l' •? ■ • r* - :ro 

inni'^r n'L'!' - -iw- '":.<;••'*'-• —* tax 
and ^ak\-^ laxr-i (i)otii p .tiid * m and 
including custonis)-— m.ido. up l\^'>.'\ f^erc^nt of 
the Fed(M*al-Slut<',-j()(*ul tdtal in lOra;, as com- 
pared with .TJ.l) j)JTr(Mit. in n)r)7; individual in- 
come laxes, the (mh* hi*; pHi^rcssivo part of the 
tax syslcni, changed from Io o7.4 percent 
of the total: tlu3 pro|)ortion from corporuto in- 
come taxes aroppod from 122.5 1o20 jmn ent; and 
all other taxes moved from T).? to fi.Ii percent of 
the total between 1057 and 1900. The record for ^ 
the property tax alone is cspecijdly^notable — its 
yield made up 15.iJ percent of the all -govern- 
ment tax total in 1906, as against 13 percent in 
1957 and less than 11 percent 10 years earlier, 
in 1946.;^ 

It is impossible lo predict with any precision 
the future course of State-local finances, or to 
say how long it mav be until the rate of increase 
in this sector might taper back ne,arer to the 
pace of general economic change. The actual rate 
of furtli^r rise, of course, will depend consid- 
erably upon the performance of the economy as 
a whole, including price level developments. It 
is possible, however, to make several observa- 
tions about the prospects : 

(1) The strong recent upward trend in 
local and State government finances shows 

- no sign of slackening. Rather, if anything, 
there is some evioence pf acceleration: 
Btafe-local tax revenue-^as up 8.9 percent 
in calendar 1967 from the previous year, 
as compared with an average of 7.8 percent 
for the previous 9-year period^ an(l State- 
local construction expenaiture mcreased 10 
percent in calendiir 1967, including a whop- ' 
ping 13-percent rise at the local government 
level." 

(2) Various underlying basic elements 
. that have contributed to the recent upward 

tyend can be expected to continue, though 
perhaps with some clianges in pace or com- 
position. These inclfi3^opulation growth, 
increased urbanizatron7rising price levels 
and generally higher j/come levels, provid- 
ing added leeway f^rj net expansion of^ the 
public share of total consumption. 

(3) Public expectations continue strong 
for bettor governmental services und facili- 
ties, particularly in^mtijor urban areas. De: 
spite concern and controversy about meth- 
ods for footing the bill, there secyns even 
more widespread recognition of unsolved 
problems and needs; for example, with re- 

" For supporting data, utt ch. 8. p. 411, tnble 6. 

^See U.S. Bureau of tht Ceoflus, Quarterlu Summary of 
State and Local Tarn Revenue, October-December 1967, and 
Oomtruction K:tpenditure of state aiyd Local OovemmentB, 
October- December 1967. 
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gjird to education, crimo control,iranric, and 
transportation. 

(4) Stron<r pr.cssuro can bo expected for 
local {rovernments' pa\ rates to continue up 
more rapidly thnn'other wa^^o ancUpnco 
levels, in order to maintain und iniprovc tho 
conipetitivo posit i(>n of those employers in 
attractinf: a larfrcr work force. (This has 
been one major element in tho rise of local 
expenditure, of which a Sizable part goes 
into'payrolls.) 
At leastsfor the next few years, then, it seetns 
most likejy tkit growth in the financial.scale of 
State and locru governmentr— and particularly 
of urban local government— will v continue to 
outrun by a considerable margin the pace of 
general economic development. In turn, this 
means that an even larger part of the Nation s 
product apd income must somehow be devoted 
to these public n^eds. , y_ ^ 

Should the differential trends of tho past 
decade continue for only another 5 yeare, a fur- 
ther rise of about one-sixth in the relative scale 
State-local expenditure can be expect^T-that 
-^dSTup from about 18 to 21 percent of total per- 
sonal income— with local governments account- 
ing for about two-thirds of such spending. 
There seems little reason to expect any legser 
growth than this, unless the National Govern- 
ment takes over some maior present State-local 
responsibilities (e,g., replacing the present in- 
tergovernmental system of public assistance by 
a direct Federal program for income mainte- 
nance) » Similarly, a continuance of recent de- 
velopments will demand further tax broadening 
and rate-increasing efforts by State and local 
' governments, to bring their tax yields up" to 
around 11 percent of total personal income in 
1973, as compared with the 9.7-percent level of 
1966 and.the 8.2-percent level of 1957. 

This, then, is one important aspect of the 
urban financing crisis — the obvious strong tend- 
ency for domestic governmental r^uirements 
to outpace economic i^owtfi>a pr 
evident in major urban areas but i 
heavily upon State governments an 
local financinj^stom as a whole. 

SOUHCES OF UHBAN GOVERNMENT FINANCING 

Locally raised taxes provide about one-half 
of all the funds to finance urban public serviced, 
'Iff with the balance supplied by Federal and State, 
intergovernmental revenue and' local nontax 
soiirces, ipnainly service charges and benefit as- 
sessments. Most of the intergovernmental sums 
are from States (especially for schools and for 
public.w61fare where locally administered). Al- 
though direct Federal-local grants have been 
increasing rapidly, such aid^ account for only 
a very small part of the total recent increase in 



►blem most 
so bearing 
the State- 



urLan govofiiniont icvonuc. Kor exanii)lo, the 
38 lar*xc.st SiMS)\\ had $7.H hilliorj more irACJiue 
in 19(iO iliM in 1!K)2, hut only $:MG million of 
tills (liirerento was incrca'^cd direct l^cdcral 
aid.»^' 

Of all lax roA'enim of ur})an govorninorits, 
about fivo-sixlhs corners from proporly taxation. 
In most metropolitan areas the proportion is 
considerably hi;j;li('r, .since tJiero is only .scattered 
local nse of olhrr hi^^Hily productive taxes, (^n 
tho other hand, tJuMX) are some areas where 
local general sales t-iixes (generally State-col- 
lected and returned) oi;TKiyroll or earnings , 
taxes supply a sizable fracEtef^of all Ic^cal tai? 
revenue. S J ' , 

Heavy reliance upmy property ta^xation is 
widely seen as an imp(rftant element in the urban 
financing crisis. Sometimes the property tax is 
blamed foj* conditions or problems that are not 
inherent in this particular ^revenue device it- 
self but instead arise from tho governmental 
fragmentation of metropolitan areas. In other 
words, such a governmental pattern — rather 
than the property tax as such— deserves most of 
the blame for the intrametropolitan "fiscal dis- 

Earities" which are described below. There are, 
owever, some defects which seem to be inherent 
in the property tax arfd which limit its de- 
sirability as a primary means for urban govern- 
ment financing. As it is now^sa widely used, the 
property tax— ^ 

Imposes a disproportionately heavy bur- 
den upon housing, an essential and socially 
desirable form of private consumption; 

Tends to deter the adequate provision and 
sound maintenance of urban housing; 

Operates regressively, so as to involve a 
larger burden in relation to income for poor 
families than for those better off ; and 

As presently administered, commogly in- 
volves serious departures from the legal in- 
tention of the law, that all taxable property 
in any particular locality shoul^^be bur- 
dened uniformly in relation to its value. 
The heavy load which property taxation so 
widely places upon housing is a result of (1) 
the large sums needed for cssentiaUpublic serv- 
ices in urban areas, where this type of tax is 
generally the predohiinant financing^source;, as 
already noted, and (2) the fact that residenrinl 
property makes, up about half of the total tax 

base in such areas.'* As a result, it has been 
^' 

"See US Bureau of the Censufl. Local Qovernmtnt 
yinancet in Selected Afctropolltan Areas, in ISSS-ee. 

»«Seo Dick Netzer. Impact of the Property Tax — Effect on 
ffou&tna. Urban Land V«e, Local Om^emment Finance \>a- 
tlonai CommlsBloD on Urban Problems, Research Report No. 
1^ DP 17-19; and U.S. Bureau of tht> CenBUs* S$$e9te<^ 
. Vdluationa for General Property Taxation (Prellmlnarv Re- 
- port No. 4» 1907 CfnWB of GoTernmen^i), tables 2 and 4. 
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pointed out in a stitd^v picp in-d for tliis 
Conunission: 

• • ♦ Proi>orty ^axeil^a^»*^npe about 19 i>crrcnt of 
the rental \sjIuo of noiii:irm howsiiij; in United 
States currently, o^lu^^.llt \\\ lo nii r\* im» tax of nearly 
24 peroont ou rental value, oxdtiding projHTty taies. 

• lPro|)erty| as porrtMitajces of artnnl 

cash outlays for bousing range — .oxrludinj; the South — 
from >alo>^t:i\ CMUivahMit rates of 18 jH^n eni U^r lar^e 
apartment houses outsule New York City to iJO percent 
or nu»re for sinirle fanuly houses lu the northeast, and 
multifamily properties iu New York City. • • • 

These very high tax rates are prmtly in excess of the 
rates applir:il»le to other fonn*' of consumer expendi- 
ture, w ith the except nui nf taxes on lli|Ui»r. t<ibaecp^ and 
gasoline. • • • li is simpli/ tnconceivntJr that, if wc 
tcerc start i no to develop a tax system from scratch, we 
toould single out JiouJting for cxtraordinarilv high 
levels of cott^umptum taxatwn. More likely, we would, 
exempt housing entirelj- from taxation, just as many 
states exempt food from the i;rfiles tax.'* 

^ The deterrent rlTcct of property taxes on 
the provision and maintenance of urban housing 
is, of course, one ai^pcct of the relatively lii^rli 
tax burden just described. A tlrfferentially 
heavy rate of tax will operate in this way for 
any particular fom of consumption, but the re- 
sults can be especially unfortunate in tho case 
of urban housm*x renovation. A Commission 
survey conducted through the International As- 
sociation of Assessing Officers revealed wide- 
spread assessor response to building permit 
activity involving even the most modest re- 
pairs.*' Especially where assessing is outdated 
and lacking in uniformity to begin with, the act 
of repairing a house may triggers reassessment 
which causes the building th^t is renovated to 
receive a new valuation whic^i is increased dis- 
proportionately not only to the improvement 
just added but alsolo the valuations of neighr 
borin^ror similar structures. 

Much of the regressivity or "antipoor bias" 
of the property tax results because housing takes 
a considerably larger part of the income of poor 
than of prosperous hpuseholds. In^^addition, 
much of the property tax on busine?tflf property 

" Netier, op. cit„ pp. 22 and 25. 

"To obtain information needed by the CommlMlon with 
regard to aPBessors* treatment of prop<yty alterations aothor- 
ized by local huijdinfc permila, the Interaatlonal Aaaociatlon 
of Awessing OfDcerB canrasaed a number of maior assesfilng 
Jurledictiona Taots supplied by 60 rucd offlr<*B Indicate that 
nearly air of them routinely receive bulIdlnc-permU Infor- 
mation, and URP It as a (fulde for selection of propertlea to 
be rejaBsessed. Only a minority of these aRenciea "peclfr aome 
minimum doHar BRure below, which a permlt-autnorlzed 
alteration will not result In an nanesament review. Many 
reportlDe aaaeiwora erophaaizo that they do not "automati- 
cally** accept the Toloe of the Imnrovemeot shown on th« 
bulldlDC permit as a measure of chnnce In PJ^n<^rty jalue. 
on the rrouDd that this P^ttre may be inexact. 
the newly.improvefl or aJtere<l properties may be dlfTerentlally 
treat^. relative to taxable realty pener^lly. If other aB8e«K- 
menta In the area have become outdated, unlets this factor 
18 fully taken into account in the MectlTely updated reai>- 
pralwln. With the rapid changts taklnjr place in most major 
urban iroas, the heavy workload of assewors. and the com- 
mon infrtquency of comprehensive reassessment the probable 
reiult mar often be— a« many property owners b€llev^--•a 
dliproportionate ralsinir of the tax valuations for Indlyidtial 
properttea that are altered or reaovated. Be« also Netxer. 
ml, p. 29. 



is uiulouljji (Uy shifted to fc)ii-'nii<'i s (lirouj^li 
lii^^iuT pricc.^; ns in tin; <m k of any ♦/crHTiiljuon- 
sumplion |:u>r, this iiiyolvi^ a ♦^ncMlcr tax load 
in ivlMtion toiiicoino tor (ho poor tlmn for bet- 
ter-oir coijsiinirrs. TiKin;^' ii< rount of hotli thase 
facloi-s, (iuvi careful scliol;ir has concludeiL 
tli(Ml(»;;t(M» of rcjrn^ssi vity |()f the property tax] 
is prohahly ^ifivator than thnt^or any other 
major ta.\ used in tho Unilud hit^itrs." 

The final probloiif mi^ntioned ahovc — dilTer- 
ehtial taxation of properties le^rally entitled to 
uniform treatment — arises from (1) the sheer 
dilluj^lty of accurate and up-to-date k-ssessment, 
especially in tlio metropolitan confi'xt of ex- 
tremVly diverse property and r^iml economic 
chanpjo and'' (2) mhcrit-ed defects in property 
"^ax laws and assessment machinery, as niore 
* fully examined in the next clAffter. 

Tho property tax is unique among major 
AmerjjCan revenue sources in the decree to which . 
itsbaSi is determined by ofTicial action ^subject, 
of course, to possible taxpayer appeal) rather 
than primarily by **self-assessment" as in the 
case of tho income and saies taxes. This is un- 
derstandable. Unlike most of the income flows 
or transactions reached through th6se other 
kinds of taxes, the value of individual parcels 
or items of tixable property is not (except for 
;the Small proportion of properties currently 
changing hands) directly reflected in any rele- 
vant source. Presentrvalue must therefore be . 
calculated or inferred from other evidence, oftei^ 
involving some uricert.ainty or, inexactness. 
Thus, absohite correctness and uniformity of 
valuations for property taxation i^ an impossi- 
ble target, which may be approached but not 
fully dttf^ined. 

The problem of accurate ^valuation is espe- 
cially serious for business property. At the 
other extreme, it is generally agreed, that a close ♦ 
approach to uniform assessment should be pos- 
sible for single-family houses. Nevertheless, 
wide assessment variations appear in most areas 
foreventhisclaSsof property. 

Tl>^ problem can be seen in data provided 
by the census of governments. The uniformity 
test is the pattern of consistency (or inconsist- 
ency) within taxing jurisdi«tions in the ratio 
%f assessed to market value of surveyed prop- 
erties. The 1967 data^ reveal that in 122 large 
cities the ratios for half of all houses deviated 
at least 14 percent up or dowji from tJfe aver- 
age. Worse, in 18 of these cities* the deviation 
for half of the houses was at least 20 percent.^* 



iDlrk Notzer. Economic$ of the Proptrtv Tatt (Waahtngf^ 

The Brooklnjta Inatltutlon. 1966). p. 09. t 
"For Bupportlnff data, aee ch. 8. p. 412. Extensive earlier 
eTldenc« o^asRetsment variaUons for alnKle-famlly houses ap* 
pears In U.S. Bureau of ,tbt Census. Taxable Property Valu€$ 
(Volume 2. 1962 Ceoius of Qovemxnenta). 
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n illustration clarifies what this 20-pci cent 
Ittion means. In one of the 18 cities just 
fd/'take ^hree houpcs (and 'lots), each worth 



menl 

Market ' tat»o A$s«5- ««te 
value (pefcent) m«nl (percent) 



* Tax 



HIth hous* 

Avtrate house.... 
Low house..,..:-.. 



^0.000 
20.000 
2a 000 



3S 57.200 
30 6.0OO 
24 4.800 



J576 
480 
384 



In tins example city, the average assessment 
ratio for all houses is 30 percent of market 
-value. But one-fourth of all houses are assessed 
at 20-pcrccnt more than that ratio (36 percent) 
or higher, and another fourth are ass^ed at 
20-percent less than that ratio (24 percent) or 
lower. Thus three example houses, high, aver- • 
age, and low are assessed respectively at $7,200, 
$6,000 afid $4,800. Applying a typical tax rate, 
their annual tax payments, in the same order, 
are $756, $480 and $384. The high pays $196— 
or 51 percent— more than the low. 

Widespread persistence of excessive variation 
in property tax valuations can in part be traced 
to unsound assessment arrangements. We offer 
in the neit chapter several recommendations 
for action on this problem, which should, if 
• carried otjj^, bring property tax assessmf^nts far 
nearer to an acceptable standard^f equity and 
uniformity. 

Most of the revenue 'obtained by urban local 
^ governments- from nonp^operty taxes is from 
^ general or selective sales taxes. These, like the 
property tax, tend to operate regressiVely to 
the partimlar disadvantage of poor households. 

Altogether, then, it is part of the crisis of 
urban government finance that so much of the 
large and growing sums jet{lrire*d must now^ 
come from revenue sources that place an espe- 
cially heavy Burden upon the poor— in partic- 
/iilaj- the property tax, which is not pnly regres- 
sive but tends to deter housing construction and 
maintenance and in many areas is inequitably^ 
administered. 

FISCAt DISPARmES WITHIN METROPOLITAN 
"j^* AREAS 

T^ problems outlined above appear most 
vividly in the core cities ol metropolitan areas— 
particularly the major older cjties of the North- 
east and Midwest, but increasingly also in other 
parts of the Nation. There is a serious and grow- 
ling disparity in the relative fiscal capacity of 
the central cities and their respective suburban 
fringe areas. 



psirts of the Nation) tiTincndously Increases 
of many centrul citios is actnnriy Inflow that of 
adjaniiit molropoliinn-fri";^^^ tcrritony. As has 
beoiv pointed otit: » ' ' 

• In iicnrly all \hr larjriT lur-lropolitan areas In 
tbo Northeast and Midwest, per capita taxahio prop- 
erty vahiCH (corrortcd for (lifTormri-M in :isM-ssmont 
lewis) in the coptral citirs am u< lj bHow th^oso In the 
outlyinj? parts of sainr nn-lropolitan aroa^'. 

Tlris in jv rolativrly rVront (l(>voloixmont,.dif-^ 
ferin<; sharply from conditions of oOjor 4(i7ears 
" ago. As the^unic writer notes: ^ 

• • • In the past. • • • nearly all the economic 
activity in metroiwlitan areas was concentrate^ In the 
central cities and could ho reached by central city 
taxes. Today, taxable wealth and capacity have dis- 
persed throuRliout nietroi)Olitan jireas — beyond the 
reach of central city taxes— while neecTs for special 
public services continue to bo concentrated ^Mthin the 
central cities* 

However, it is the higher public expenditure 
Aeeds of the centrakiity, rather than an absolute 
deficiency in its tax base/ that especially demand 
Attention. At least three factors contribute to 
the additional ^quirements o^he central city: 

(1) Above all, this is where the poor and 
disaavantaged tend mainly to be concen- 
trated. There are more higlvcost citizens 
from the standpoint of such poverty-linked 
services as public assistance, public health 
and hospital care, housing, -other social 
services, and education of. disadvantaged 
children. } 

(2) The fact that population concentra- 
tion (as notfed above in the contrast between 
metropolitan areas as a whole and other 
parts of the Nation) tremendously increases 
the necessary scope of such costly services as 
police an4 fire protection, parks and recrea- 

' tion. a'nd sanitation. For most central cities, 
furthermore, these services— as well as the 
local highway system and traffic control 
activities — must meet the needs of an ex- 
panded daytime population which includes 
a net' inflow of nonresident suburban 
commuters. ^ 

(3) Since the central cities developed be- 
fore suburbia, their public facilities— 
schools, hospitals, water supply and sewer- 
age systems, and the rest-^tyi)ically include 
a 'faasJiigber proportion of aek^i'ionited 
structures and equipment, in need of re- 
placement or major renovation. Exfandiug 
sjiburbia, of course, also must provide ♦for 
new public plant, but the^e needs are in the 
context of present and prospective growth, 
rather than— as in-the case of many central 



»»DIck Netier, The Urban Fiical Prohiem (Institution ot 
Lpcal Government Unlverajty of Pittsburgh. 1067), p 9 
See nljjo ch. 8, pp 412-414 

» Ibid. 
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cities — of a stable or decliiiinp population 
aiiB shijrgisli economic dovelopincnt. 

As a result of those factorj;, niOi5t metropolitan'' 
central cities have hifrher taxes tiian the areraj^o 
fortheir rCT|¥?cti\e*snburbaM-fringo nr-cas. Fur- 
thermore, pnen the fragmented structure of 
local government, most metropolitan areas in- 
clude some territory with tax rates far below 
that of the core citv. As a result, local financing 
conditions add to tlie many other {orces that are 
encQui'aging fringe-area growth toNthe relative 
disadvantage of central cities. Thik process is 
not self-correcting, but self-rrein forcing. As has 
been observed : 

*If the central cities must Impose higher tax rates on 
their more llmitecl tax bases • • • there is Ukely to be 
some Inducement to residents and businesses to move 
to lower-tax jurisdictions In tlie .same metropoUtan 
ar^as. • • • This migration In turn further weakens 
central city tax bases, setting^ the stage for a new 
descent on the fiscal and economic spiral.*^ 

Similar conclusions ^ire reached in a recent 
^ajor ^tudy by the Advisory Commission on 
intergovernmental Relations, entitled "Fiscal 
Balance in the American Federal System." Part 
II of that study, dealing with "Metropolitan 
Fiscal Disparities," was based upon a detailed 
comparative analysis of data for the 37 largest 
metropolitan areas in the Nation for^he years 
1957, 1962, and 1965, and led to conclusions that 
may be briefly summarized as follows : " * 
^ There is a growing concentration of high 
cost citizens in central cities.^ 

The paradox of povertj; m the midst of 
plenty emerges most strikingly in th,e cen-, 
traVcities of large metropolitan areas. The 
decline in absolute poverty is overshadowed 
by economic disparities between large cen- 
tral cities and their suburbs. 
[ The deep^ening fiscal crisis reiflects the 
exodus of m^dle- and high-income families 
^ and busine^fe^ from the central city to 
\ -auburbia. » • -jr 

In central cities, the burden of local taxes 
averages 7.6 percent of personal income 



«7W4.. p. 10. . ^ , ^ 

*AdTUor7 CommltsloQ 'OO <nterxoTenus«ntai SeU.tioa«, 
TUcdl Balance in th^ Ameriean fiscQl 8w9tem, Vol. 2, pp. 6-4. 



coinnarcil to only 5.0 ponMMit of income for 
rc.siclonLs outside ccntr.-il <»itics. 

(Vntrnl citiivs ncvci-thcloss inrrcascd their 
relative lu.\ elFort (liirin<^ a })criod when 
Clioir profiftrty tax l):is(» experienced a de- 
celeration in ratepf «^io\vlh or nii absolute 
decline. 

In the 37 largest'nielropolitun areas, cur- 
rent public school Q.xpen(Iitnre in 19G5 aver- 
aged $449 per pupil in the central citie$, 
compared with $5J4 per pupil in suburbia. 
"Children who need education, the most are 
receiving the least." 

. State aid to school districts agj^ravates 
this situation by favoring rural and subur- 
ban districts. 

Per capita n<^neducational (municipal) 
outlays of $232^per capita were made by 
the 37. largest central cities in 1965— $100 
greater than' their suburban counterparts. 

Of growing significance are fiscat <dis- 
parities among rich and poor suburban 
communities in many metropolitan areas. 

^ ' / * IN SUMMARY 

It is all too clear, then, that — 

' There is a crisis of urban government 
finance. 

This crisis is most strikingly evident for 
central cities of the largest metropolitan 
areas but also «^cts other large cities and 
an increasing number of suburban 
communities. 

The crisis is rooted in conditions that 
will not disnppearbut threaten to grow and 
sptead rapidly unless major shifts occur in 
recent demographic trends (especially that 
which has concentrated so many disadvan- 
taged people within the central cities and 
other poverty pockets of metropolitan 
areas, or unless significant changes are 
made ' in -traditional patterns of gov- 
.ernmenUl structure, responsibilities, and 
financjiig. 

^ TJie crisis is of mounting pr6portions and 
feeds upon itself. 
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Consolidation 



Consolidation will save you 
money. 

. Consolidation will elimincite costly dupli- 
cations and mean more efficient use of your 
tax dollars. The result: An actual savings to • 
you. Currently, inflation reduces the buying 
power of your tax dollar by about 10%. City 
and Coun'fy governments hove three choices: 
raise taxes, cut services, or consolidate for , 
efficiencies. Consolidation has saved tax- 
payers money in 14 o(ther communities 
nation-wide as it has \m^h our own court 
.consolidation. It stands to reason that paying 
for 48 different governmental units, costs 
■ you more money than paying for one. 



Consolidation will slow down the rate of property tax increase and save youi 
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J? 

. Consolidation will eliminate 
waste and inefficiency. 

Currently City residents are paying 
taxes for two sets of overlapping governments 
^that deliver only one set of services. That 
• )peans waste and inefficiency in the way 
5)ipur tax dollar isspent. y/hi; pay for botK 
, Mice-an(Tsnem departments, for two 
' rrwinterianice shops, for two park bureaus, * 
\for\two planriing bureaus, for two public 
tuor/cs .shops? This kind of senseless dupli- 
cati(^n costs yoii money. Consolidation will ^ 
elimmate this wa3te and inefficiency and 
provide you better service for your tax 
dollars. 




c 

■ Consolldsiiion ^!!! give you 

more responsive Iqj^I government. 

Have you ever haH a complaint and 
tried to find the right ,Gity or County office 
to call? Say the probjem is with litter in a 
neighbor's yard, or you want a stop .sign foi; , 
your street Do you call the City Neighbor- 
hood Environment Bureau or the County 
Health Department? Is it a County road or 
a City street? With two governments, chances 
are all you get is the run-arourfd Consolida' 
tion will solve that groblem. One government 
will mean that, you will know who is respon- 
sible for delivering services, for more 
responsive local government. 

r" 
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Consolidation will end City 

taxpayers' subsidy to the County. 

Currently City' residents pay nearly, 
three-qiiarters of the property taxes collected 
in the County. In return, City taffxp^jj^s 
receive less than one-half of Gounty 
services. City tcixpa\;eirs alone built and now 
operate the zoo, the civic auditoriun) and 
the coliseum. At the same tii^, City tax 
dollars which go into County "^rks, planning 
and public--w6rks are spent largely outside . . 
of the City. For example, City residents 
support the* County Sheriff s office with tax 
dollars, bui County sheriffs deputies pass 
- right through Portland without patrolling.. 
Consolidation will put an end to City tax- . 
payers' subsidy to the County. 




Consolidation works! Look 

at tlie record. . 

In December, 1971, Portland and 
Multnomah County voters overwhelmingly 
"approved consolidation of the City's Munici- 
pal Court with the County's District Court. 
Voters were promised that consolidation 
would mean better service for the same tax 
dollars. And that promise has been kept! ^ 
Consolidation has resulted in a speedier. 
' handling of rnore cases with the same 
number hi judges and staff. And merging 
of the CitvXafid County jails has freed more 
than 12 poVcemen for patrol duties. 
Consolidation works! 




Consotidatlop u/iHI give yc^ 

iscnsible piannisig. "A 

It makes no sense to have separate 
City' and County planning departments. You 
can see the result when four-lane County 
roads meet two-Ian^ City streets. Or the 
crazy quilt pattern of zoning and develop- 
ment, along th€ borci^r at 82nd Avenue. 
Or the maze of decisioh-making on the 
Mt. Kobd Freeway that is- paralyzing two - 
local §overnmeats. Two planning depart- 
ments can mean no planning at all Consoli- 
dation will mean one planning department- 
that a// County residents wiH\have a voice in.; 
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Consolidation will give you 
open and hon^t government. 

Corapare the charters.. Which charter 
provides that counc^Ujors who are" paid a 
iull-time salary actuajly have^ll-time duties? 
Which charter ^quirfes- full financial dis- 
closure by efected pfficials?- Which charter 
establishes district elections^to cut the cost 
of campaigns, so the average ytizen can 
afford to, serve? Which charter limits the " 
terms of office- of elected official's? Which 
charter requires circulation of drdinances 
and a^ndas in a newspaper which comes 
td^ur door? The consolidated charter . 
' Neither of the current charters orfers this > 
' opportunity for citizens to take control of 
heir own government. 



Consolidation has a broad base 
ofsuppovt. 

Gonsobdation/nas always been favored 
by citizens who believe that it makes good 
sense. Thousands of volunteers who ette 
concerned about better government are '". > 
working f9r consolidation. The Committee A 
for Consolidation is made up o^ the 
following individuals: . 



Co-Chafap«r>om 

Joe Edgar 
Elalrw Cogan 
John Gray * 

Finance Chairaian 

John Piacentini 

Rep. Eart Btumenauer 
Jane Cease 
Rep Lloyd KWsey 
Frank Roberts 
Ruth Hagensteip 
" George Joseph 
Loyal Lang ' 
Joseph Labadie 
LouPeny *" 
Hardy Myers 



Rick Gustafson 
MortWtnke! 
Herb &Maiy Park 
Rep. Howard Willits 
Rep. Keith Skehon 
Rep. Mary Rwke 
Rep. Ver^ Katz 
Sen. Keith Bums 
Grant Nebon 
George CasteHine 
PolVCasterhne 
Sed Stuart 
Hon. Terry Schrunk 
Rep Steve Kafouty 
Ted Cnssell 
Mariene Bayless 
Tom Walsh 
^ep. Bill McCoy 



Alcena Boozer 
Allison Bek:her 
Caryl Waters 
John Piatt ^ 
Comm.^n Padrow 
fomm. Don Clark * 

r Neil Goldschmidt 
LlVd Aruierson 

MiWred Schwab 
!^d Hirsch 
^ou:ard Wiiltts 
GeoTM SheWon 
Charles vrexs 
John 
Al LeuTS, 
R.^'Joe^Smah 
-4-4fonard Gionet 
Forrest [lenkins 



Blanche Schroeder 

Ronakl Buel 

Mike Pouers*^ 

Holli5 Ransom* 

David McCammon 

Claudia Powers 

Laurie Robbins * 

Sen. Ted Halkxk 

Don Taw 

Nanc^' Stevens 

Barbira Sanders 

S^eve Roso 

Sharon Roso 

Norm Henskood 

Peg Hens^CKxi 

Herfnan-Brame ^ 

Phil-McLaunn 

Mr. & Mrs Ron Kavw-amoto 
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PURTOER READING /- 

The classic statement of the consplidationalist view is a report by 
the CowBittee for Economic Development entitled Modernizing- local Government 
CNew York: Committee for Economic Develop«ent'i'"t966) , A similar view Is 
e:q>ressed in the report of the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, Metropolitan America; Challenge to Pecjlralism (Washington, D.C.: 
1966). In their 1970 report entitled Reshaping Government in Metropolitan 
Areas , the Committee for Economic Deveidpatent adopted a two-tier solution 
rather than the single tier^ earlier proposed. 

^ The Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations is ciM^ntly 
engaged in a major study of "Substate Regionalism and the Federal System." 
Two volumes have recently been published which relate directly to' the ques- 
^^►n of metropolitan reform. The second volume of the series in Subsjt^te^^^j^ 
Regionalism and Federal Syst-em is entitled Regional Governance: Promise « , ' 



an^Per f ormance . In it are contained several* case studies including: 
1) Southern Regionalism^ 2) ^Uni^ov: ^Local Government Reorganization in . 
Indianapolis, 3) Bay Area Regionalism: Institutions, Processes, and^ Pro- 
grams, 4) Governance in the Twin Cities Area of .Minnesota, S) Fiedei^lly 
Encouraged Multi-juris4ictional Agencies in Three Metlropolitan Areas and 
6) The New York Interstate Metropolis. ^ Volume Four of the series issued 
in Feb5%»ry, 1974 is concerned with Governmental Functions an<^rocesses : 
Local an^r'Areawide . The major question addressed in this volume is wMch 
url>an services should be performed by metropolitan wide^ agencies and whicl^ 
should be performed by neighborhood leyel agencies. 

\ DoUglas Yates has recently written a book entitled Neighborhood 
Democracy; The Politics and Impacts of Decentralization (Lexington, Mass^: 
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.0. Heath 5 Company, 1973) which describes and analyzes a number of ex- 
periments with different forms' of decentralization particularly in the 
northeast,^ An article hy Eric^A. Nordlinger and Jim Hardy entitled ''Urban 
Decentralization:- An Evaluation of Four Models" in PubljLc Policy '20 
(Summer 1972) reviews and assesses four different types of decentralization 
plans and focuses in particular on the Little City Hall movement. 

The literature describing and^ assessing different forms of metfopoli- 
tan reform is rather extensive. A selected bibliography on this topic is 
included at the end of this section for those who wish to pursue the topic 
still further, ^ ^ 
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EVALUATING REFORM .PROPOSALS 



Imag^ei if ypxx will, that you are appointed as an advisor to a Ipcal 
government study commission in a single-county metropolitan area of approx- 
imately 756,000 people of which 400,000 live in the center city and the re- 

J 

mainder live in a welter of small to medium sized municipalities or unincorr 

» , . 

porated subdivisions. Further, the metropolitan ^rea is served by a large . 

^ number of small to large-scale special districts providing such services 

as water, sewage disposal, parks and airports. You prepare a reading list 

for the Study Commission including the three chapters from the Dougl^as Comm- 

ission Report plus some of the other assigned readings of Section ^ 

At the first meeting of the Study Comn(issici> after thfe jnaterials have 

b'een read, you are called upon by members or; the commission tol tell them as 

a policy analyst what they could expect if they were to undertake the follow- 

reforms : ' 

1. Merge the center city with the county to create one general pur- . 
pose" governmental imit serving the entire metropolitan area. ^ 

2. Eliminate all specla/Tltistricts an4 rjsallocate their functions to 
the new tity-county governmental tmit. . i , . 

3. Eliminate all suburban municipalities withip the county; ^ 

4. Create 15 neighborhood units within the new city-county with ad-. , 
visory powers concerning some aspects of local zoning but no in- 
dependent sources of funding. 

c 

^ Th6 commission members are interested in the potential effects of the ^ 
- \ s above on the effectiveness, efficiency, responsiveness and equity of a re- 
' ' formed local governmental system. They are not now concerned with whether 
this plan is politically feasible. They want to know if it were adopted 
what effects would it he like^ly to have . ' ^ 

^ From the readings you have completed, do you feel that you could give 

ERIC- \- ; w 
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such a xommission relatively solid advice about the likely effects of such 
major structural refolds? Go back and re-read some of the materials assigned 
in Section II. Do you 'find a clear statement of exactly what effects are 
likely to follow from preferred reforms? Do you find references to pre- 
vious studies which have provided evidence about the likelihoojJ of such 
effects?' Again, ^emembef^^the information the study commission wants is 
not how to make a successful effort at achieving reform- -but rather, what* 
consequences will follow, > ' 

^ Outline your findings with specific statements about expected conse- 
quences, and any evidence support ing» these statements presented" in the lit- 
erature Do you feel you. can make a coherent argument to the commission? 
Do we have an empirically warrantable base for making policy recommen- 
datioris to such'^a commission? I art afraid I must predict that you will 
'answer "no" to those two questions, but how do we^ as policy analysts, app- 
'' ?oach"tfie problem of evaluating the effects of different proposed reforms 
^d thu^recommenji.. which reforms shobld be instituted and which should not. 
It is, of <yurse, ^always possible that- a reform might cause more harm^than . 
berie'fit* If we are concerned about the welfare of people, we should have 

at least some confidence that future reforms will (produce more benefits 

, i / 

' / 

than harm. . , ; ; ' , 

- , The approach taken in this" stu^y guide is that in evaluating reform 
proposals, one must attempt to understand and eluicidat4 the theoretical 
framework underlying a reform proposal. This 4s not always easy to do. 
As you have seen, the logic of a reform may not be well specified by those 
making a recommendation. However, one can begin to cdwcgrt the language 
of reform proponents into prepositional form (see Sections V and VI). Then-, 
one can attempt to ^ink these propositions into as logical form as possible. 
This latter effort will show whether the underlying framework possesses a con 
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sistent logical argument* Unless this' is the case, one would seriously ' 
^question whether reforms based upon an illogical series of propositions 
should be given serious support. If there is logical coTi^rence, then on| 
can begin to juxtapose alternative theoretical explanations and to attfnipt^ 
to design empifical studies which examine propositions from^sn^ or another 

The reliability of any problem-solving effort depends upon the body 



the 

r ' 

of knowledge and Supporting evidence which is. used to ideijtify the cause 
and effect relationships underlying the analysis. Theory is simply the 
use of elemental terms and postulated relationships to think through com- 

plex problems which are not intuitively obvibus. The average citizen* does 

*' - 

""not think\of himself or herself as a political theorist, Yet,^the samfe- 
• person uses concepts or i4eas to assist him in interpreting the news hp 

i 

reads in the newspaper or^views on television. He assumes that, the Pres- 
ident's, decision to impound funds; a mayor's decision to^establlsh little 
^ ^ city halls, and a legislature's <!ecision to consolidate city and county 
governments will make some differences, and that hejfe,an distinguish be- 
tween .rhetorical promises and realities that he will experience. It is 
a rare person w^ simply absorbs what is read or lieard without reinter- , 
pretinft^it, questiong its credibility, or inferring conclusions that 
were not directly presented to him. All of these processes involve t^je 
use.of theory- -^h?oiy not formally stated, perhaps nlDt even logically 
^ integrated— but th*eory as a "way of looking at the world?\and drawing' 
conclusions from bits and pieces of scattered and 'unrelated. Visual or 
audio messages. ^ ^ ^« • / , 

Any effort to improve the functioning of govemifieijts in metropolitan/ 
areas should be self-conscious of its^use of a theoretical ^framework for 
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analyzing problems and 'reaching conclusions. This is^ particularly impor- 
tant for research ef farts. -Without the self-conscious development of theory, 
the collection of empirical dat^ will not serve as evidence and contribute 
to a cumulative knowledge of the relationship between conditions and conse- 
quences about metropolitan government. When inferential reasoning is used 
to derive conclusions and formulate hypotheses, antecedent conditions can 
be viewed as independent "or intervening variables and consequences can be 
treated as dependent variables. Empirical research can be ilsed to organize 
evidence for either supporting or rejecting the association among variables 
derived from a theoretical framework. Where a theoretical explanation is 
consistently supported by evidence, we can begin to have some measure of 
confidence in its warrantability. 

Explanatory theory can, in ^ turn, be u^ed as a tool to diagnose the 
association between conditions and conseqfuences in problematic situations 
which are judged to be harmful or pathological. If those conditions can 
be identified, theory provides a method for arraying alternative conditions " 
which will evoke different consequences and a choice of alternative courses . 
of action or reforms become available to decision makers. It is the choice 
from among alternative possibilities that characterizes policy decisions. 
Theory, if supported by empirical research, can thus provide a critica^l 
basis for policy analysis. , . • 

The approach^ taken in this course is very similar to that discussed in 
the philosophy of science literature 'as. crucial testing or the method of 
multiple working hypotheses. This tradition stresses the need to array 
alternative theories as full/ as possible. Then, one can begin to assess 
wher^ different theories would tend to predict different results. It is 
at such junctures that empirical research plays its most effective role 
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in simultaneously reducing the warrantability of one theory and increasing 
the warrantability of another theory.. In the relatively/'sof t" social ^ 
sciences, \e will probably never be able to conduct ••the'' crucial exper- 
iroent which destroys with one blow an entire theoretical structure and 
provides strong support for another. Rather, we will probably have to . 
pick away at a series of inter-related studies which have a cumulative 
inrpact. If the studies are theoretically linked and have consistent re- 
sults, then, over time, we may be able to sort out from the array, those 
theories which have^the highest levels of warrantability. With warrant- 
able theories, policy analysts can then help sort out the likely conse- 
quences to flow from the design of insi:itutional arrangements or the pro- 
posed reform of current- institutional arrangements.. 

There are two readings included in this section. The first is a te- * 
print of a recent re-issue of an article written by T. C, ChambeYlin in 
1890 on 'The Method of Multiple Working Hypotheses/' The. second is a . 
more recent article by John R. Piatt on "Strong Inference," The Cham- ' 
berlin article stresses the need for •keeping more than a single hypothesis 
in mind when designing or evaluating any research, Chamberlin argues that 
the posing of several wording hypotheses reduces the probability that a 
ruling theory will linger on after evideifce is accumulated which^con- 
stitutes an empirical . chal lenge . 

The Piatt article goes one step further. In addition to. the deriv- 
ation of alternative hypotheses, Piatt urges that- research be (Conducted 
where evidence will simultaneously provide evidence about more than one 
hypothesis, Piatt is' particularly concerned abou^t designing research which' 
^ can negate at least one out of a set of alternative hypotheses. 
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' ^ - ' FURTHER READINGS 

Arthur Stinchcombe- in his book Constructing Social Theories also 
^discusses the methods of multiple hypotheses, strong inference and crucial 
testing. You will find Giapter Two particularly relevant. Stinchcombe- 
illustrated the idea of crucial experiments by drawing on J)urkheiin's study 
of suicide ^hich simultaneously disproved some of the prevailing theories 
of the era while giving increased ^rrantability to Durkheim's own theories 

In addition, I strongly recommend reading, several works by Donald T. 
■ Campbell. The first is a short monograph h6 wrote with Julian C. Stanley 
entitled Experimental and Quasi-ExpeHmental Designs for Research' (Chicago; 

Rand McNally 5 Company, 1966). It originally appeared in N'. L. Gage, ed. 

■ ' i 

Handbook of Research on Teaching (Chicago: Rand McNall/^§ Company, i;363) . 
The focus is primarily on experimental research and as such describes a 
number of research 'designs that are very difficult for policy analysts to 
accomplish. We can rarely create "true" experiments in tjie sense describ.ed 
by Campbell. However, , what is very important about thi$ monograph is \ 
their discussion of §ources of invalidity or "rival hypotheses" which ex- 
ist for any type of research design. In other words, regardless of the 
< type of iresearch design chosen, alternative methodological hypotheses al-r. 
ways exist which threaten either the internal' or external validity of the 
results. Internal validity asks the .question: "Did, in fact, this 'exppr- « 
imentil treatments make a difference in this specific experimentlil in- • ^ 
stance?" (Campbell 5 Stanley, 1966: 6) External validity is concerned 
with the problem of generalizability. 'To what populations, settings, 
treatment .variables, and measurement variables can. this effect be gener- 
alized?" (Campbell 5 Stanley, 1966: 6) While, all research designs are ' 
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potentially threatened 'by at least some sources of internal or external 

validity, Cajnpbell and Stanley assess the strength of ^iffer^t -research ' • 

designs in helping to* eliminate rival hypotheses. ^ 

♦The concept of rival hypotheses used by Campbell and Stanley is differ- 

♦ 

ent though related to ^hat of multiple \^orking hy|)oth*eses of Chamberlin. 
Chamberlin is concerned with a cofiscious development of a sefies of alter- 
native working hypotheses prior to "the design of research or in the inter- 
pretation of research. Campbell and Stanley are- concerned that generalized 
processes other than tKose consciously thought of in either a^ working 
hypothesis or in a series of working hypotheses could conceivably be the 
^ cause of the results observed in an experiment. Designing research with 
imiltiple working hypotheses in mind as well as rival methodological hypoth- 
eses, insures a higher level of both internal and external vaddity. 

The research designs discussed by 'Campbell and Stanley are also dis- 
cussed by Edward A. Suchman in Evaluative Research. Principles and Practice 
in Public Service and Social Action Programs (New York: Russell Sage Fdun-* 
dation, 1967). You will -find here that the discussion of research design 
is applied to public policy prol;)lems and thus more relevant to the con- 
cern of this' Study Guide. However, the discussion of^rival hypotheses is 
not as extensive in Suchman as it is in Campbell and Stanley. 

Another excellent source for a discussion of rival hypotheses- is 
bonald T. Campbell^s' article '^Reform as Experiments" in American Psychol - 
ogist 24 {April 1969), 409-429. It has also been reprinted in Readings 
in Evaluation Research edited by Francis G. Caro (New York:, Russell Sage, 
1971). The nine threats to internal validity described in this article 
include: 

1. History : events, other than the experimental treatment, occurring 
between pretest andposttest and thus providing alternate explan- 
ations of effects. IC^I. 
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2. Maturation : processes within the respt)ndents or observed social 
units producing changes as a function of the passage of time per 

' £e, such as growth, fatigue, secular trends, etc, 

3. Instability : unreliability of measures, fluctuations in sampl- 
ing persons or components, autonomous instability of -repeated or 
"equivalent" measures. (This is the only threat to which stat- 
istical tests, of significance are relevant.). 

4. Testing : the effect of taking a test upon the scores of a sec- 
ond testing. The effect of publication of a social indicator 
upon" subsequent readings of^that indicator. 

5. Instrumentation : .in which changes. in the calibration of a meas- 
. uring instnmient or changes in the observers or scores used njpy 
. produce changes in the obtained measurements. 

6. Rj^gression artifacts : pseudo-shifts occurring when persons qt 
treatment units have been selected upon .the basis of their ex- 

' \ treme score^. 

' 7. Selection : biases resulting from differential recruitment of 

comparison groups, producing, different mean levels on the meas- 
♦ ure of*effects.' 

. . ( • . ' 

8, . Experimental mortality : the differential loss of respondents 
from comparative groups. 

9: Selection-maturation, interaction ; selection biases resulting in 
, differential rat^s of "maturation" or autonomous change. 

A volume whichiis helpful in thinking about the development of theories 

J 

is^aul Davidson Refolds, A Rrimer in Theory .Construction (Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1971). A somewhat more tedjinical work dealing with 
the same topic is Hubert M. Blalock's T^^eory Construction: From Verbal to 
Mathematical Formulations^ . (Epglewood Cliffs, N. J,: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 



PRELIMINARY STEPS IN DEVELOPING A METHOD OF INSTITUTIONAL ANALYSfS 

^ In Section IFI a method of institutional analysis is posed as ^ way 

to evaluate competing tefomj propbsals. This method involves several steps 

including: . » 

1; Converting the statements justifying reform proposals into * 
propositions which assert specified relationships -«nong var- 
iables. ' . , * * 

t> - « ' ■ ^ 

2. Attempting to array encn set of propositions into a logical 
fonn or theory. • • 

/ 

3. Arraying diverse ^theories in such a manner that the major diff- 
erences between the theories are made explicit. 

4. / Developing clear, operational definitions for the major terms , ♦ 

used in diverse theories. 

5. Undertaking research where data^can be used as ^evidence to re- 
duce the warrant ability of one theory and increase the warrant- 
ability of others. * ^ ^ 

Such, an' approach to institutional analysis is an ambitious undertaking 

which will take the efforts* of many people working ^for a number of years. 

The remainder of this Study Guide is devoted to some preliminary steps^ 

toward the ^development of an 'empirically warrantable theory o|- institutions 

as applied to the substantive area of metropolitan reform. It. must be 

stressed that the taisk is incomplete. Work is prbgressing on all of the, 

above steps and can be illustrated in the next section. However> much 

more needs to be done^ Your own efforts can contribute to thii process 

'in a significant way. - , 

' Section V and VI are both efforts toward the first step mentioned 
above--that of converting the 'statements justifying reform proposals 
into propositions. Section V was prepared for the 1973-74 NSE^ Chautauqua- 

Type Short Course program* A participant in that program, Michael P. ' , 



Smith of Tulane University .prepared the prepositional inventory gresented 
in Section VI first as' an interim project for* the course and then in re- 
vised form for this Study Guide, Both of these sections could be ex^nded. 
An Interesting project would be to tike the Douglas Coiranission report re- 
produced in Section II and examine it closely foi^ the propositions it co^i- 
tains. You should find some propositions similar to those presented in 
bbth Sections' V and VI since the report simultaneously presents several 
views op urban problems. You shoul^h also find some new propositions not 
stated in either .section. Another interesting project would be to search 
for related or new propositions in the literature discussed in Section II 
but not referenced in Section V or VI, Joint efforts by many readers and ^ 
participants will eventually enable us to have a rather complete propos- ^ 
itioiial inventory from' the diverse reform traditions. 

An effort toward steps two and three mentioned above is presented in Sec- 
tion VII, There, two theoretical traditions are presented in prepositional 
and flow-chart form. Some evidence is presented concerning several of 
the alternative propositions. Section VIII turns to the question t>f 

how to design research about propositions and their alternates derived 

r 

from diverse traditions. The next two sections turn to each of the major 
. independent variables discussed in Section VII: ^ I) the size of a govern- 
mental unit and 2> the number of goyemmerital units operating in a metro- 
politan a^ea. Section IX discusses the problem of defining and measuring 
the number of governmental units present in a metropolitan area as well as 

other structural attributes of interorganizatl^nal arrangements within 
.\ - . • « 

metropolitan areas. Sfection X reviews a serie? of studies conducted rel- 

' ative to neighborhood policing which examine t^e effect of size on out- 
put, ^ 
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A PRELIMINARY PROPOSITIONAL INVENTORY DERIVED ^ 

. FBpM THE • 
TRADITIONAL LITERATURE ON METROPOLITAN REFORM ' ; 

Introduction 

The first part of this section is devoted to a preliminary pre- 
positional inventory relating size of jurisdiction, fragmentation or 
overlap to outcomes. The propositions represent a re-wording in prepos- 
itional form of statejnents found in the traditional literature on metro- 
politan reform or in survey articles describing this literature. Each 
proposition cites at least one source and many of them cite multiple 

sources. Specific paragraphs presenting the original language j6f the 

# / 

sources are then presented in- the second part of this section/ Full ci- 
tations are given so that you and your students can return, ^^vhere desi^d, 
to the original works to'read them in full. 
/ • The list of propositions is relatively long. HoweVer, no pretfense 
is being made that it is complete. The propositions represent only the 
'^diagnosis side" of the traditional metropolitan refopn movement/ They 

0 ' If 

describe the relationships which were thought to exist in the wArld. Thus, 
the diagnostic propositions are the easiest to beg:^n examining empirically. 
There is an additional set of propositions ^ot listed here )thich represents 
the "pre.scription side** of the traditional metropolitan refibrm movement. 
Kxamples of such propositions would include: **Consolidat jfon leads to the 
•equalization of the tax burden for services received in i metropolitan area. 
**Coasolidation leads to reduc6^ costs o^ prpviding pub^c services in a 
metropolitan area/' 
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EmpiricaJ examinations of the prescriptive propositions are Somewhat 
more difficult to undertake than empirical examination of the diagnostic 
propositions. The problem is in finding appropriate empirical examples for 
the prescriptive propositions which will satisfy proponents of these reforms. 
Obviously, if one can do a before-after study of a large-scale consolidation 
then one could examine the results of that consolidation. One can also util- 



ize very large cen^^ cities as example^ o£ what a consolidated structure 
would look like at least within their boundaries. However, many proponents 
of consolidation will not judge this as an adequate empirical investigation 
of effects of consolidation since there are still multiple units existing 
in the metropolitan area. 

Since/this propositionai inventory can be extended to include the . 
set of prescriptive propositions as well as extended to include other ^ • 



diagnostic propositions, several participants in this course may want^t^ 
undertake* a further examination of the literatur^^ to extend the list and/or 
to modify the Wording of propositions .to insure that they conform closely to 



the intent of the proponents. I have purposely numbered the propositions 
in steps of 10 in order to facilitate the addition of new propositions. 

The current inventory presents propositions in their most elementary 
^^^^orm so that the specific variables ^volved and their simplest relation- 
ships could be clearly identified. This is. a crucial step in elucidating^ 
a logic and in forming a foundation for preliminary empirical examination 
^ of the' propositions. Further refinements and extensions of this set of 
propositions will involve stating propositions in more complex form. 

Two types of relationships are presented in the list. First is the 

-L u u " • 
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set of propositions which relate size or fragmentation, to specific direct 0 
outcomes (such as the increase in the costs of public services 'or the de- 
crease in citizens' capacity to fix responsibility). Propositions of this 
type are presented first. in the list and identified as. a proposition specify- 
ing a direct relationship (i.e. Size-DjQ or Frag-D ) . Secondly a set of 
prropositions is presented* which reflate either^ size or fragmentation to some 
kind of intervening variable which is, itself, assumed to produce either 
good or bad outcomes. Examples of $uch intervening variables are ."modem 
methods of management*' and "professionalizat ion of public officials." It 

o 

is frequently assumed that the effects of these intervening variables are 
knovm. For example, it is assumed without much question in this literature 
that professionalization. bf publip officials does improve the quality of 
public service^. For every proposition which posits a relationship with an 
intervening variable (i.e. Size-I^ or Frag-l2Q) , there is an implicit hypoth- 
esis that the intervening variable has a positive^ or negative effect on the 
pej-formance of metropolitan institutions. I l|ave not here attempted* to 
enumerate the predicted consequences for these intervening variables-- 
that is another potential interim project. How)^ver , some of these relation- 
ships were specified in the article entitled "Metropolitan Reform^ Propos^ 
itions Derived* from Two Traditions,'* reproduced in .the first section of this 
volume. ' ' y 

One further comment is in order prior to presenting the proposition^ 
themselves. ^Considerable confusion exists in the literature about the mean- 
ing of the terms "size of jurisdiction"- and "multiplicity of jurisdictions'^' 
or "fragmentation." The size of a jurisdiction can mean any. of the following 

. • ■ ' • ■ 



four definitions: 

1. The geographic extent of a ^jurisdiction . 

2. The population of ^ jurisdiction. 

3. The size of the operating unit itself meaj^ured by ^he number of>^em^ox- 

ees or the size of the budget. 

• >^ ^ ■ 

4. ^he scale o/ the unit producing services measured by -the* number of units 

of output produced. " ' ^ . - 

The second meaning is probably the most frequent referent in the following ^ 
propositions, but the other three are also meant from time to^!(^e"and are 
reasonable substitutes. 

Jurisdictional multiplicity or fragmentation are also indefinite ^terms 
in the literature. There appear to be two somewhat distinct concept^s invof||||[ 
in the more gcneral^term of multiplicity. The first concept would seem to* be 
equLualent to horizontal differentiation within a metropolitan area. When 
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the'concept of horizontal differentiation seesKU to" be the referent, the 
term "fragmentatio^rt^|[^s been used in the fol iQwingc propositions . Thus, 
gQve-rfimental fragmentation or fragmentation, among units producing a partic- ^ 
ular set of s.ervices (police, for exanu(le) refers herein to the fact that 
a number of units exist contiguously and for the most part dQ,not overlap. 

The second concept would seem Xx> be equivalent to vertical differentia- 
tion. When this has, seemed to be the referent, the term "jurisdictional over- 
lap" has been utiliz'ecK? Thus, to speak of jurisdictional overlap among units 
herein described *a situation in which governmental units overlay each^other-- 
in effect, sharing part of the same geographic space. 

There is a close inter-t-ie in the literature between propositions about 
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the size of a* jurisdiction and propositions- about fragmentation. In sheer 
volume, Thare propositions are stated about fragmentation than about size,, 
'However, the propositions relating to size appear to me to underlie many of 
the propositions about^fragmentat iott. ^ The close inter-tie between these var 
iabl.es (as well as the lack of empirical evidence-to support them) is well 
reflected in the 'following statement by Wilbur Thompson (from his" A 
Preface to Urban Economics (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1965, pp/ 257- 
259)), ^ 

No phrase in urban affairs is encountered more frequently than 
"political fragmentation." One. interpretation is that the local 
public economy is made less efficient by being divided into too 
many political subdivisions too small to capture the Aany potent- ^' 
ial internal ajid external economies of scale. Water and sewage / 
systems are eitTier too small or, if of optimum size, are under- 
utilized;- police communication systems and street networ&s are 
unco-ordinated across a maze of city boundaries. The presump- 
tion is. that the case for larger political scale is obvious and 
overpowering, so much so that only ap'athy, vested interest, or 
plain cussedness could account for opposition to enlarged local 
govemment--idedl ly metropolltan-area-wide *'local" government. 
'What^is usually absent is any quantification of the purported 
economies forcigone and/or the public service quality presumably 
sacrificed by retaining fragmeni^ed^ Ipcal government, and this is 
^ a gap in the case for bigness "bedims e political consolidat^!oh^ 
cannot rest easily on sonje trivial gain in scale economies. A 
small sacrifice in efficiency will not offset a strong need or 
preference for either personalized political participation or 
intimate political control. At the moment we are not able to say 
with any assurance whether our pattern of political fragmentation 
in metropolitan areas is due to the fact that substantial econom- 
ies of scale (a) do not exist, (b) are thought not to exist, (c) 
have tiot/been thought* about by the electorate, or (d) are not 
large enough to exchange for the luxury of retaining intimate 
small- local govemmejit. 
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Propositions 

Size of jurisdiction is positively^ associated with economies . 
of scale in the production of public goods and services. 
(Haar^ 1972b:51) 

Size of jurisdiction is positively associated with the number 
of services available to residents., (Havley and Zimmer, 1970: 
139) ' , 

Size of jurisdiction is positively associated with citizen^^ 
satisfactions with governmental services. (Hawley and Zimmer, 
1970:139) ^ - ' 

Size of jurisdiction is positively associated with the appli- 
cation of modem methods in solving current and future prob- 
lems. (CED, 1966:11) 

Size of jurisdiction is positively associated with a well devel- 
oped bureaucratic structure. (HJtwley and Z^immer , 19V0:139) 

Size of jurisdiction is positiyely associated with profession- 
alism of public employees. (CED, 1966:16; CED, 1972:30) 

City size is positively associated with the presence of long- . 
range planning, (CED, 1966:1^6) 

Fragmentation causes urban sprawl. (Schlitz and Moffitt, 1971: 
97) - . ' 

Fragmentation causes the deterioration of central cities, 
. (Citizens Advisory Committee, 1962:254) 

Fragmentation leads to the inability of central cities to 
finance their service provision adequately. (Schlitz and 
Moffitt, 1971:91; Lineberry, 1970:676) 

Fragmentation produces. inequality in tax. base. (Lineberry, 1970 
676; Hawley and Zimmer,. 1970:2; Citizens Advisory Committee, 
1962:254) , ^ . - , * 



Fragmentation decreases the, political capacity of local govern- 
ments to ac^rre resources* (^chlitz and Moffitt, 1971:91) 

FragmentatioEj produces inequities in the administration and 
distribution of services.. (Lineberr^, 1970:676; Zinuner'and 
Hawley, 1968:19) 
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Frag-DyQ Fragmentation* produces variations in service levels in metro- 
politan areas. (Lineberry, 1970:676; Greer, 1961:193) 

Frag-DgQ Fragmentation results in higher per capita costs for providing 
governmental service^s^ (Schlitz and Moffitt, 1971:91; Adrian, 
1972:59 " 

# 

Frag-D , Fragmentation produces variations in the efficiency of differ- 
ent units. (Greer, 1961:193; Zimmer and Hawley, 1968:19) 

Frag-D^QQ Fragmentation leads to inefficient producti(^n processes. 
(Adrian and Press, 1972:59) 

• I*rag-l)^o Fragmentation results in higher taxes. (Schlitz atfa Moffitt, 
1971 :91) . 

Frag-D Fragmentation leads to generally low levels of some services 

throughout an area. (Greer, 1961:193) 

Frag-D^^Q Fragmentation encourages an irresponsible attitude toward 
center city problems by citizens of high-income suburbs. 
(Grant, 1968:105; Haar, 1972b:51; ACIR, 1969:10) 

Prag-D^^Q Fragmentation reduces a citizeris capacity to fix responsibility 
and hold government officials responsible. \ (Grant, 1968:105; 
. . Hanson, 1970:206; Citizens Advisory Committee, 1962:254) 

Frag-Dj^Q In fragmented settings, governmental units cannot cope with 
many problems which extend beyond the boundary of the uni]t. 
(Lineberry, 1970:676; President's Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment, 1967:119; McCausland, 1972:63; Hawley and Zimmer, 1970: 
2; Haar, 1972a:5) 

Frag-Dw^ In fra'gmented settings, policies undertaken by local govern- 
jnents tend to have spillover effects. (Schlitz and Moffitt, 
1971:91; Lineberry, 1970:676) 

Frag-Dj^Q la fragmented settings, new suburban governments cannot pro- 
vide, the services for which they were created. (Schlitz and 
Moffitt, .1971:91; Hawley and Zimmer, 1970:3) 

Frag-I^Q Fragmentation deters areawide planning. (Schlitz and Moffitt, 
^971:91; Rosenbaum and Henderson, 1972:430) 

Frag-l2Q Fragmentation leads to an inabifity to coordinate efforts 
among local ^governments . (Schlitz and Moffitt, 1971:91; 
Lineberry, 1970:676; Adrian, 1972:59; Corvine and Mar- 
gulies, 1971:270) 
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Frag- I ^ Fragmentation reduces the quality of leadership in metropolitan 
a^as. (Schlitz and Moffitt, 1971:91) 

Frag-I ^ Fragmentation tends to* isolate the most able leaders from the 
core city»s problems. (Grant, 1968:105; ACIR, 1969:10) 

Frag-I Fragmentation tends to segregate the most able leaders in sep-' 

arate political entities . ;:(Grant, 1968:105) 

* 

Frag" I. ^ Fragmentation leads to an 'immobilism of political decision 
making in a metropolitan .area. (Hanson, 1970:216) 

Frag- I In fragmented settings, few police departments are permitted 

to cross jurisdictional boundaries. (McCausland, 1972:63) 

i Frag-I In fragmented settings, coordination of activities among con- 

' tiguous police agencies tends to be informal. ^(President ' s 

Commission on Law Enforcement, 1967:119) | 

Frag-Iqn In fragmented settings, coordination 'of activities. among con- 
tiguous police agencies tends to be sporadic (infrequent). 
(President's Commission on Law Enforcement, 1967:119) 

Frag-I pjpj In., fragmented settings, coordination among functions such as «^ 
• police, fire and water does not exist. (Lineberry, 1970:676; 
Gorvine and Margulies, 4971:270) 

Frag"I * In fragmented settings over t ime, decision-making centers tend 
. to be created at an ^creasing rate. (Barber, 1971:243) 

Frag-I As fragmentatiorv, increases , the proliferation of coordination 

\ units,' increases exponentially. (Barber, 1971:243) , . 

Frag-\- As fragmentation increases, the incidence of conflict increases. 
(Barber,' 1971:244) 

Frag-I A^ fragmentation -increases , the degree of jurisdictional over- 

^ lap increases. (Barber ,' 1971": 245) I 

Frag-I As the degree 6f jurisdictional overlap inqjteases, conflict in- 

cidence increases. (Barber, 1971:245) 

^ 

Frag-I As fragmentation increases,, the intensity of. conflAfiis" decreases . 

(Barber, 1971:245) . . \ ' 

Frag-I As fragmentation increases, energies ,are channelled into prob- . 

lems of inter-unit relations and away from problems of substan- 
tive program evaluation., (Barber, 1971:246) ^ 

lie ' - 
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fragmentation increases, the] number of proposals initiated 

increases. (Barber, 1971>246| ^ | ' 

As fragmentation increases, thej number of proposals adopted 
^ecr^ases.' (Barber, 1971:246)' 



As fragment'atibn increases, the probability increases that 
proTposals will be adopted, when adopted, in bunfhes. (Barber, 
1971^247) ^ ^ * ^ ' ' 

Jurisdiction averl'kp leads Xo higher taxes for both homeowners 
and business., (Citizen^ Advisory Commit?tee, 1962:253) 
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Jurisdictional overlap leads to inefficiencies in the product i 
of public services. (CED, 1972:30) 
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Jurisdictional overTap causes confusion and 4isinterest among 
citizens in metropolitan areas. (CED, 1966:13) 
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Jurisdictional overlap generates competition to tap existing 
revenue sources. (CED, 1966:11) 

Jurisdictional overlap obscures lines of authority. (CED, 
1^66:13) 
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Sources 



Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (1969) Uvbcm t^eriaa " and 
I. the Federal System. Washington , D.C. : Government Pr-inting Office. 

lO/The situation for most central cities takes on an even more dismal 
ca$e because there is kittle prospect for a voluntary solution arising 
* from within the metropolitan area. Suburban political leaders can " 
' gen<;tally be counted upon to oppose stoutly any proposal that would . caU 
for^a significant redistribution' of resources such as an area-wide tax ' 
with a strong equalization twist to aid the central city. By the same 
token, suburban leadership can be expected to view with a jaundiced 
eye:-any major redistribution of burdens, i.e, the rezoning of suburban 
land to permit low income central city families^ to obtain public or low ^ 
cost housing in suburbia. 

Adrian, Charles R. and. Charles Press (1972) Governing Urban America (4th ed.) 
New York: McGrawrHill Book Company. ^ .- , ' 

5S/Suburbs tend to 'become intensely jealous of -their independence, and-- 
•encouraged by .local office holders--they attribute ulterior motives to 
all suggestions 5f cooperation with the core city or even with other 
suburbs! Th js^attitude is likely to decrease coordination and lead to 
ifie^ficiei^t juse of pla-nts and equipment. 

Barber, Jafni^David (1971) "Some Consequences of Pluralization in Govern- • 
ment," The Future of the United States Government Toward the Year 2000. 
ed. by Harvey S. Perloff. New York: George Braziller, Inc. 

' 2Uf\. Plupalization is- self -reinforcing .. That is, the process tends to 
acquire momentum of its own, stimulating the, creation of separate but^ inter 
dependent decision centers at an Increasing 'rate . . 

creation of a single new unit sets in motion int4ractions with • 
numerous other units. Each such event thus multiplies the number of 
relation-ships which -must be coordinated to produce actioi). In time 
the "load" on coorditiation channeU tends to increase'-apd to reach a 
point at which it becomes useful to regularize them. 

proliferating new relationships among separate but inter-dependent 
decision centers, plufalizat ion provides an increasing number of occasions 
for conflict. . - . " 

245/Ilowever, the proliferation of decision centers also tends to reduce 
the intensity cff conflicts. ^ / 

Conflict incidence 'is also inJrcased by the inevitableoverlapping of 

lurisdicfions, which accompanjles unit proliferation.) A 

" ^ . 1 1 ' ^ 

J- -t 
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'246/The more units there are ijivolved in a policy process, the more 
necessary and difficult it is to predict and manipulate their reacti^jis 
to proposals. Questions are thus increasingly ,posed in the form "How 
will units X,Y, and Z receive this proposal" and "How can we best in- 
sure a favorable response?" rather "than "What would this program do if 
put into operation, in the field?" 

The fluidity of the situation both within and without the unit stim- 
ulates individuals and the agency as a whole to capture attention by 
suggesting innovat it)ns. I^or all these reasons, a flow of proposals 
is likely to spring from' newbonuun its . 

But as units proliferate, the number ^of proposals adopted--that is, 
actually put into operations-declines', due to changes in the aggregate 
character of the s^^stem. 

P>47/\^y increasing the opportunities for vetoing arfd delaying broad gov- 
ernment action, -pluralizat ion tends to allow social problems to build up 
to crisis proportions. A point is reached a,t which failure to act threat- 
ens to bring about relatively marked social political upheavals, de- 
mands for redistributing power in the system, and agitation for changing 
the rules of the ^ame. Frustrated in their programmatic efforts, interests 
turn on the structural characteristics of thl; system, thus challenging 
established habits and prerogatives. At this^point, many .units may 
sujldenly suppress their differences and agree to cooperate. 

tizen*s Advisory Committee, Joint Committee on Urban Area Government, ^ 
Legfislature of the State -df Washington (1962) City and Suburb — Commun- 
ity or Chaos^ reprinted In Michael N. Danielson. Metropolitan Politics. 
A Header. (2nd ed.) Boston: Little, Broivn, pp., 253-259, 

253/Local government in Washington was designed for a simpler day when 
people were fewer and the line between cityand county was clear. -It 
has grown by patchwork additions of cities and special purpose districts 
and is now a crazy quilt of overlapping juri-sdictions , costly in higher 
' taxes to the homeowner and businessman alike • . . 

25^/Such fragmentation -is sapping the strength of local government. No 
citizen, no matter how civic minded, can inform himself of the affairs of 
a doz'en or more local governments. No voter can keep track of the perform- 
ance of 50 or more locSl elected officials. Citizen^, have lost control 
of their local affaires when they are unable, to place responsibility for 
faulty, decisions .or inaction. 

* 

NoV is this divided government responsive, for it cannot respond to 
major problems which ignore its boundary lines. Time, energy and money 
are being wasted in mounting traffic congestion; water and air pollution 
grow; downtowns are in^ trouble, older neighborhoods blighted, and social 
problems rise, bach of the hundreds of local officials of the metro- 
politan area is alert to see that no action to remedy these ills ^ 
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falls too heavilx on his jurisdiction; none is responsible to see that 
there is action. " Frusti^ated by local inertia and confusion, -the citizen 
turns increasingly 'to state and federal programs for urban needs. 

Fragmentation damages the financial fs woll as the political health of 
local government . . . Fragment action of the metropolitan areas separates 
benefits and burdens in wa> i vshich are often basically unfair. 



CED (1:966,) Modernizing Local Goverrment. New York: Committee for Economic 
\ DeY.el(3pment. \ ' , -,\^ ' 

ll/Very few local units are Targe enough--in population, area, or tax- 
> abl« resources- -to apply modem methods in solving current and future 
problems. Less than hilf contain as many as 1,000 people; less than 
10 per cent have more "than 10,000 inhabitants; and less than 1 per cent 
have Over 100,000 inhabitants. .Even the largest cities find major 
problems insoluble -because of limits on their geographic areas, their | 
taxable resources, ox their legal powers. 

Overlapping layers tof' local govemment--municipalities and townships" 
witliin co'unties, and independent school districts and special districts 
' within thcnr--ar€ a soyrce of weakness. These layers, in some cases 
numbering tet^- or-moreTocal units with power to tax the same parcel oi 
land, compete in a struggle for revenue sources ... - 

i.5/Confusion from the many-layered system., profusion of elective offices 
without policy significance, and increasin^g mobility of the population 
all contribute to disinterest ... 

Antiquated administrative organizations hamper most -local 'governments. 
Lack of a single executive authority, either elective or 'appoint ive, is 
a common fault. Functional fragmentation obscures lines of authority. 
Organizational concepts considered axiomatic in American business firms 
are unrecognized or disregarded in most local governments. The quality 
of administration suffers accordingly. 

15/Each local unit must be suf f iciei>tly large-in population, geographic 
jurisdiction, and financial resources--to make long-range plans, to attract 
professional staff and to manage modern services. 

CED (1972) Reducing Crime and Assuring Justice. New York: Committee for , 
Tconomic Development. 

WFragmentatiU of police forces is extreme; there are 52,000 separate 
police departments . . . Wasted energy and lost motion due to over- 
lapping, duplication and noncooperation are not the worst consequences 
of the fragmentation. Large ^as of the.United States-particu arly . 
rural communities and the small- jurisdictions in or near metropolitan 
areas-lack anything resembling modern, professional police protection. ^ 
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Gorvine, Albert and Samuel. L.Slafgulies (1971) "The Urban (Jrisis: An' 

Alternative Perspetctive/* Urban Affaire Quarterly 6 (March), 263-276. * , r\ 

2?0/ln the New York area, thereare over 1,400 political geographic 
jurisdictions, units too small to solve their own problens, yet 
- unable and unwilling ^o participate in a consistent way in regional^ 
solutions. The evolution of intergovernmental relations--grants-i-n- 
aid, single purpose districts, annexation and others have ,two charac- j 
teristics in common--they' are cumbersome and voluntary. Typical of 
their operations are overlapping and conflicting iine^ of , jurisdiction 
and a lack of horizontal coordination and communication. ^ ^ 

Grant, Daniel R. (1968) 'The Metropol itan Government Approach: ShoulcT, 

Can and Wiirit Prevail?" Urban Affairs Quarterly 3 (March), 103-110.* ^/ 

Z6?5/Area/wide coordination of t\\e human resources' o'f the metropolitan 
community is needed and may^ ultimately be the most serious need of ^ 
all . . . Failure to coordinate these human resources . . . tentls to ^ 
* segregate the most able Leaders. In separate political entiti6s--frequently . 
Vuburbs--and to isolate them from the core city's problems. SVich a pol- 
itical structure tends to' encourage an irresponsible' attitude by cit- 9 
izens of high.- income; suburbs . . . Furthermore_,.*-the fragmented govern- 
mental structure of 'the metropolis tends, to m^ke the^f ixing. of res^on- t 
sibility by citizens kn impossible task. If the es^pnce of democracy 
■ is fixing responsibility and- holding govemmentai officials acfcountat^^e,^ 
the fragmented structure constitutes a very real' obstacle to democracy 
jln the metropolis. „ • • . 

Greer, Scott (1961) "Dilemmas of Action Research on the Metropolitan . 
Problem,'' in Morris Janowitfz., , ed . Comrunity Political ^Sy stems . 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press. . * * 

193/It was . . . hypothesized that^this congery of het erog^Aeous and 
^ . overlapping governmental units would produce these results: -^n^ 

1) * Great variation in output, or service levels, among the different unites. 

2) Great- variations in the efficiency, or cost benefit ratio, ;^ong the 
units. 

5) A g^enerally low level of some services throughq^it the area^ due tQ_the 
* deleterious effects of poor services in one governmental unit u|)on 
the services in other, interdependent units. 

llaar, Charles M. (1972a) "Introduction" in Metropolitanization-and Public 
Services. Vol. 5. of The Governance of Metropolitan Regions, ed. by 
^wden Wing. Washington, D.C.^ Resources for the Future, pp. 1-6. ' ^ 

4/k real hope for -improvements in the ggvernance of metropcJlitan areas 
••'may lie, paradoxically, in the possibility that the problems are greater 
than -they have yet seemed--that they are so severe that unless^th^y are* 
dealt with on a metropolitan basis, and. with the combined rjesburtes- of 
the empire area coherently arrayed, the roof will fall in^on' eve^ybociy. 
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" urban It es and suburbanites alike. For.the domii.cint underlying theme of 
trie 1970' s in America may well be the irresistible emergence of underly- 
ing intei'relationships that have up to now been determinedly ignored . . . o 

A great deal of unavoidable '*new evidence" has iecome availablV^in both 
physical and social terms ^ and in tnanV different functional aTr^as. It 
'•^points directly to the need for a revamping of the distribution *^of . ^ ^ 
re,^ponsibilities and^ 5/p'owers within metropolijtan areas to allow fof 
unitary response at appropriate levels of scale to problems that are 
inherently-.indivisible--indivisible in the sense that they require^st 
such* a unified approach to make -solutions even' po.ssible. • o 

Hair, Charles M. (19.72b) "A Service Community: The Immediate Environment »^ 
in The 'End of 'Innocence, A Suburban Reader^ ed. by Charles M. Haar. ' - . 
Glenview,^ Illinois: Scott, Foresman and Company, pp. 49-'53. 

5l/The inescapable counterpart to the high 'level of civic services that, 
suburbanites want and some|:imes get is a high level of public 'expendi- 
ture. Heavy public costs are augmented, moreov*er; by diseconomies of ^ 
scale since many suburbs are too sinall to achieve the economies avail- ' . 
able through the use of heavy equipment, large plarits, and automatic ^ 

^ system?. On the other hand, of course- many suburbs are able,, by divorc- 
ing themselves from the politfical confines of central cities and metro- ^ 
politan areas, to avoid (or, it might, be said, to ^hirk) the CQSts of^^ 

■ supporting the poor and underprivileged' left behind in the central cities ^ - 
and, indeed, not infrequently excluded from the suburbs by their own 
land-use restrictions. And still worse from the standpoint of fiscal ^ ^ 
equity, suburbs' are able, as we have shown, "to, enjoy unduly high levels ^ 
of fiscal subsidies from state and federai^govemment . 

Hanson, Royce (1970) "Toward a New Urban Democracy:' Metropolitan Corf- 
sol Idation and Decentralization," in Crisis in Urban Government. 4 o 
Siimposiwn: Restructuring Metropolitan Area Government. _ Silver Spring , _ 
Maryland: Thos. Jefferson Publishing Company, pp. 19?-234. • 

206/ln suin,^the present system of governance'in metropolitan areas con- 
tributes to economic pluralism at the expense of more rational distrib- , 
ution of resources, and, however, desirable,' the system's political plural- 
ism produces a diffused^ distribution of political power. Furthermore, the 
system is self-reinforcing; structure and economic advantage, .interact with 
civic culture to resist institutional changes that might alter substantially 
the existin" balance of jurisdictions, finances, anU power thus far devel- 

' oped in most metropolitan areas. Tt is hardly useful to condemn- this arrange- 
ment out of hand of to assert that it is inefficient, unresponsive, or- othej- 
• wise defi<;ient. It may not meet 'tltS values and specif ications^ of modem 

" reformers, but- it obviously meets the specifications and purposes of some, 
' ivho perceive it as effectively serving their values and interests. 

ZL2/hs do all r.overnmeiits , local j-overnmcnts have as_a majof funct ion _the 
authoritative resolution of conflUts, and the structure provided for this 
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purpose contributes to the resolution /f some and virtually precludes 
the resolution of others.* It should l(e evident that the governmental 
pluralism of the metropolis, as well/as the municipality itself, 'runs 
counter to values suggesting ratioiial and comprehensive processes for* 
resolving conflicts. In fact, pLdralism enhances values more closely 
associated with^ local community /independence and la^ssez faire among 
various economic or functional groups. ' Repeated unsuccessful .attempts 
at metropolitan unification suggests how strong a hold thesp values have J 
on the. citizens of metropolitan areas." 

ZU/rnemJmdbiliame U the raetropolitan political system tends to con- 
tribute to disrespect and distrust for the institutions, processes, and 
officials of local govemme'nt. Far more even than overt corruption, med- 
iocre to wretched performance of services, iridiff^rence , and failure to 

" ■ s urgent provide fuel for a conspiracy theory. 



action matters perceived 
of politics. 

Haw ley, Amos H. and Basil 
■ Beverly Hills: Sage Pi 



1 , - . 

Zimmer (1970) The Metropolitan Community. 
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2/ metropolitan /growth has divided among many governmental units 

what are actually inMvisible problems. Problems of water supply and 
sewage- disposal, of Health and environmental pollution, of transport- • 
ation and traffic cafitrol, of police and fire protection; of planning 
and development recognize no parochial boundaries. The central city s 
ability to deal effjbctively with its service needs is .progressively im. 
paired by a sLink/ng tax base. Its difficulties are furtherf aggravated 
by the use of its institutions and facilities by increasing numbers of 
non-contribu/tors fo its revenues, the suburban residents. On the other 
hand there /is grfeat uneveness among suburban 3/govemmental units in 
their capab,iliti^s to finance the capital equipment urban " services re-' 
quire . 

139 /Siza cjf arc 
The smaller th 
suburban /zones 



is, of course, a gross indicator of other characteristics, 
area the less developed is the governmental organization in 
uu.o, More specifically, the smaller the area the fewer werd 
the urba/i services available to the residents and the. greater was the 
d is sat is'f action with those services that were available. 

Lineberry. Robert L. (1970) "Reforming Metropolitan Governance: Requiem or _ 
Reality," The Georgetown LaC) Journal 58 (March-May), 676-6,78. 

676/DiseastS, crime, pollution, transportation, congestion, physical 
deterioration. anT^ther problems however, do not respect municipal 
boundaries. CritvKis of the' non -congruence and multiplicity of local - 
. government have identified four major dimensions to the metropolitan 
problem: externalities, fiscal and service inequitieg. political non- 
responsibility and lack of coordination. 

- 11:) . 
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McCaus land /John L. (1972) ^'Crime-in the Suburb^," The End of Innocence. A ^ 
Suburban Reader, ed. by Charles M. Haar. Glcnview, Illinois: Scott, ^ 
Foresman and Company, pp. 61-64. 

63/Law Enforcement. The distinctive suburban problem here, as in so 
many other areas, is fragmentation. In rhc Detroit metropolitan area, 
for example, there arc 85 police agencies. .-.—Most suburban police 
forces are too smafl to handl'e major disturbances or criminal investig- , 
ations, or problems that require special expertise such as organized 
. crime, narcotics and vice. They ar>5 too' small to support adequate train- 
ing programs, or be equipped with the latest electronic communications 
and computer equipment. Such suburban crime crosses jurisdictional lines, 
but few police departments *can. 

President's Commission on Law Enforcement and the Administration of Justice- 
(1907) The Challen<je of Crime in a Free Society. Washington-, D.C. : Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

/ZJ/''Thc machinery of law enforcement in this country is fragmented, com- 
plicated and fretjuently overlapping. America is essentially a nation of 
small police forces, each operating independentl>Owithin the limits of its 
juri:>diction. ihe boundaries that define" and limit police operations do 
.not hinder the movement of criminals, of course. They can and do take ad- 
vantage of ancient political and geographic boundaries, which often give 
them sanctuary from cVt'ective police activity. 
f 

Nevertheless, coordination of activity among pol ice , agencies , ev.en when 
the areas they work in are contij^uou*^ or overlapping, tends to be^si)or- 
adic and informal, to the extent that it exists 'at all. 

JJosenbaum, Waltefr A. and Thomas A. Henderson (1972) ''Explaining Comprehen- 
si\{g. Governmental Consolidation: Toward a Prelxjajriairy Theory/^ Journal 
of Politics 34 (Mayj, 428-457. . 

430/Comprehensive consolidation also concerns us because it is one of 
• the few urban governmental reforms that appears to attack directly the - 

probl(^fc^f fragmented local governmental units. Urban specialists have 
^ a nrj)!^ Jemonstratea Tiow this fragmentation impedes area-wide planning 

and becomes increasingly grave as the need for such planning becomes 

imperat i ve . * 



Schlitz, Timothy and William Moffitt 
t^onships in Metropolitan Areas. 
Affairs Quarterhr ^'September), 75-108 



(1971) "Inner-City Ouicr-City Kela- 
A Bibliographic HssayT^ Urban 



/iVfhe most frequently cited and perhaps most obvious effect of govern- 
mental fragmentation . is knowtr^s the urban sprawl; the process 
by which the urban center >lowly but surely expands with reckless ab- 
andon across the country side, consuming farmers and cows in the pro-^ 
cess, seemingly. without any remorse. 
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Si/Most notable aAiong the assertions regarding the evils of fragmenta- 
tion are the following: 

Tl}e central cities canaot adeqpiately finance their activities and new 
suburban governments cannot provide the services for which they were 
created. Fragmentation makes it difficult to achieve areawide plann- 
ing to meet areawide problems. Various local governments play a gig- 
antic-game of chess by ''exporting" their problems to other governmental 
^ units rather than trying to solve <hem until the problems are eventuall 
sent to the less urbanized areas of the fringe. The mass of government 
deteriorate the quality of leadership in metropolitan areas. Fragmen- 
tation perverts local motives aj}d results in futile and expensive pro- 
jects. Cities become increasingly isolated from political access to^ 
resources. Fragmentation disallows economies of scale and results in 
higher taxes. ''The need for coordinated activity rises as the ability 
to reach coordinated effort fails. Eventually, fragmentation resutts 
in diffusion of power and dilution of responsibility which in tifi"n 
causes rigidity. 

immer, Basil G. and Amos H. Hawley (1968) Metropolitan Area Schools; Re- 
sistance to District Reorganization. Beverly Hiris^: Sage Publications. 

iS/School and municipal prob^ems^have reached acute form in many metro- 
politan areas throughout the country . . The consensus among .qual if ied 
observers is that many of the (^if^^ulties confronting public education 
in metropolitan areas are traceable to the multjipl icity of small-scale 
governments in suburbia/ Yet efforts to effect change to a more effip- 
ient and eciui table administrative arrangement - have met wtth uniform fail- 
ure. Local residents resist reorganization cvcnf when by all objective 
standard.^, it would be to their own ,scl f- interest to accept' such a pro- 
posal. 
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Intryiuctlon 

The movement' f^)r community control may be viewed as a reaction 
against the bureaucratization of urban social services that emerged 
*as traditional urban political machines declined in significance It^ 
is thus al?o a reaction tt> many of the key tenets of the metropolitan 
consolidation tradition, particularly those relating to the presumed 
value of- administrative centralization, large-^cale poli^cgil ^ 
juriscJrictions, and public policy formation by "di'^terested" profesjsional 
civil servants. This chapter is devoted to the ptesentation of 
an 'inventory of theoretical propositions drawn from th^ literature 
on community control^ The propositions relate four key va^isibles — 
profess iona ligation, administrative decentralization, . political 
participation, and political (iecentrallzation (cdnmunity control) 
to a variety of political, psychological, and policy outcomes envisaged • 
by com^Dunity control proponents ♦ ^ 

Unlike the previous chapter on metropolitan government, which analyzed 
only the diagnostic side of the consolidationist literature, this chapter 
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■presents 'both diagnostic and prescriptive propositions. The propositions 
Hhich follow d,re organized feequentlally in the following wayj first, 

propositions relating prof essionalization to various outcomes^ all of 
which ar'^ diagnostic! secondly, propositions dealing with administrative 
decentralization, most of which are diagnostic} thirdly, those dealing 
with political participation, many of which are' ]^rescriptivet and 

finally, those" dealing With the expected relationship of community 

• • .. • 

• control to outcomes", most , of which are p/escriptive in nature. 
- Because of the scarcity of pure examples of the hind of 
decentralized neighborhood government envisaged in the literature, 

the researcher may f irtd7it difficult to test the latter type propositions 

' , •. ' . - • ' . - ' ' 

such asj "Community coritrol-^increases citj,zens' loyalty to the 

•*<. ,' ' , ■ • _ > 

political sy^^tem." or "Commui^ity -control will 'institutionalize ihe^ 

aerjse of community in iiffected* neighborhoods In contrast, there 

are abundant pppo'ftuni'ties to. research the diagnostic propositions 

concerning the pr-bfessiorializaiion o!f urban-service bureaucracies, which 

\ r * ' ' • - 

community coni^ril advocates depict as the root bause "of 'inadequate 
service deliveify, aod^uarbaij alienation, The researcher .thus, may find it 
easier to investigate the dlagnostto side of the community control ^ - 
' literature •il}an l,ts prescriptive sid-e. Nonethfeless, , it is" possible to 
-seek oat "functional equivalents" ^of small scale neighborhood 
governments" ( such as ethnically homogeneous subur.bs 6r OEO sponsored 
community development corporations ) in order to -test the prescriptive, 
Bfoi5os<|Lions presented below. * . > ^ 

f ■• ' - . • ' ' : • 

' - ' / ' • Definitions and Pisttnctions 

,Befqre ^resentin^ the propositions themselves,, it is necessary to 
review briefly the key definitions and^ distinctions contained in the 
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community control lit€arature» First He shall examine the concept 

of political mrticiration . The discussion of parti<yLpation Hill also 

be used to illustrate' the way in nhich the relationships contained \n 

out inventory are posited* Then we shall compare' the two principal definitions 

of communitY used in the literature. Next, the scope of control envisaged 

by proponents of administrative decentralization will be compared with 

the scope of control envisaged by proponents of total commu'nity or neighborhood 

control. Finally, the uses of the concept of prof ess ionalir.at ion in the 

community control literature will be examined. Once these key definitions 

and distinctions^ are understood, it will be possible to t\irn to an analysis 

of the prepositional inventory itself. 

Political PartlciTation 0 • , 

* 

As has been suggested by Henry Schmandt (1973^26-31) , the goals sought 
by proponents of community control vary considerably and include the 
following types of objectives! individual therapy for alienated and 
powerless citizens; improved neighborhood service delivery; increased 

4 

political £Ower by heretofore powerless groups; or any combination of 
these three. Because of this Multiplicity of ^reform objectives, several 
different types of relationships between structures and outcomes aire 
posit^ in this chapter's Inventory. 

First are those propositions directly relating professiol^lization, 
decentralization, participation, and control to each of the above three 
outcomes — therapy, service, and power. Using the concept of political 
participation for illustrative purposes, the community control propositions 
predict positive relationships between increased political participation 
and all three of these goals. For example, the literature predicts that 
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greater Individual pairticiiation increases the individual's 
sense of personal worth (therapy) | that greater citizen. participation ^ 
in policyormaking will increase the flexibility of administrative . 
operation^s.ervice)| and that greater participation by neighborhood 
residents in the political process will lead to a significant devolution 
of authority to neighborhood groups (power) • \ 

In addition to such directly posited relationships, listed first . 
In our inventory, this chapter contains sfeveral propositions that 
involve indirect relationships between each of the four independent 
variables, some intervening variable, and a predicted psychological, 
political, or policy outcome, to which the intervening variable is 
assumed tcf%e directly' related • . ^ ' 

Staying with our illustrative variable^ political participation, 
examples of such indirectly posited relationships would include the 
expectation that increased citizen participation in cuiministrative 
decision-making, by improving '^organizational intelligence'* and expanding 
the pool of information^ and talent ava^ilable to^ policy makers, will 
lead to mor^ effective and Innovative problem-solving. ^ 

In the above instance, it is assumed, a priori, that the 
intervening variable — a better information processing system — 

will automatically improve the quality of urban public services. 

■J 

Yet this relationship too is one which ought to be subject to • 
empirI3al investigation rather than assumed a. priori. Accordingly, 
in the propositions which follow, whenever possible the full chain 
of linkages between independent, intervening, and dependent variables 
ha<ye been spelled out, to enable the researcher to design projects 
that take into consideration the full complexity of tffte posited 
relationships. The indirect- relationships are listed following 
^..^ . . 
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Th^ Meaning of Gommunltyt Ethnicity vs. Neighborhood ' 
^ vThe clearest Indication that a consensus on the meaning of 
"community** has not been reached by community control advocates m^y be 
seen by comparing the* definitions advanced by two leading proponents 
of community control, Leonard J. Fein and Milton Kotlej^ In The 
Ecology of the' Public Schools: An Inquiry Into Community Control . 
Fein {l9i\t 77-78) defines community as^a shared organic (ethnic, 
racial, and/or cultural) bozjd vhlch unites a ^people regardless of 
their geographic locale. It Is this type of organic community whic^i 
Fein feels must be preserved by political means, lest it be destroyed 
by the twin threats of mass society and the pervasive Individualistic 
Ideology of 19th Century Liberalism, 

In contrast^ Milton Kotler seeks the devolutibn of political power 
to i^eighborhood jurisdictions » Kotler thus avoids the sticky problem' 
of opdtationalizing the concept of comrauni,ty. Instead he contends that 
full political autonomy ought to be granted to urban neighborhoods, 
defined as territorial units with historically determined physical 
boundaries . Kotler argues that there* are several different ways to 
determine the dojnaih ^f a neighborhood! a) neighborhoods have names 
dating back to their founding; b) they have social and physical 
boundaries and social and physical centers f and c) these boundaries 
and landmarks are well known to the residents of a neighborhqod and 
can be* determined by asking the.Ti. (Kotler, I9691 62-7^) Kotler seeks 
to develop deliberative political Institutions within each of these 
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neighborhood jurisdictions, to expand the political^ liberty of 
local residents. He seeks to do this whether or not the 
neighborhoods are ethnically, racially, or culturally homogeneous. 

In some cases of course, such as in black urban ghettos, where 
economic and racial discrimination have locked a relatively homogenous 
group within clearly delineated geographic boundaries, the problems raised by 
the lack of consensus on the meaning of community are not readily apparent; 
However, Fein is well aware that^simply extending political power 
downward to the neighborhood level will not necessarily preserve 
the organic community. As he has said (i97»«77)# "Clearly to give sanction 
to ethnicity would be very different from merely providing some measure 
of autonomy to people who live near each other. For physical 
proximity is only -sometimes coterminous with the boundaries of the 
organic colnmunityj** ^ 

.Although we need not deal at length here with the potential 

difficulties to which the distinction between neighborhood m%tTOl - 

<> 

and organic community control might lead, it is well to note' at least 
one potential conflict in passing. In concrete situations, those 
community control porponents who -seek the* expansion of individual 
political liberty and rational deliberative skills through the . 
creation of institutions which facilitate procedural democracy (whether 
direct or representative) may find themselves disagreeing with those 
proponents seeking the fraternity and social solidarity believed to 

' be f ouiid in the non-rational folk-\)ond of the organic commuAlty. 
In brief, the principle of individual liberty ( and by extension of 

' individual and minority rights) often has been found to be incompatible 
with the full development of socla:^gl)iidarity, which require?^- group 
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conformity to th^ dominant social values reflected by ,the community's 
majority., 

Administrative^Decentralization vs> Political Decentralization 

While no proponents of community control favor greater centralization 
of power, a distinction can be drawn between those who favor administrative 

A 

reform alone and those who support administrative reform only if it is 
also accompanied by political restructuring. In point of fact, much of 
the conununity control literature is implicitly or explicitly critical 
of administrative reformers who believe that the plight of relatively 
powerless urban constituencies can bo significantly improved simply by 
delegating more decision-making authority in urbain social sei-vice 
bureaucracies to neighborhood level field offices, little city halls, 
^nd the like, Community control proponents share the administrative 
decentralists^ disdain for remote, hierarchical, and basically unresponsive 
central bureaucrvacies* Nonetheless, they fear that unless local 

governing boards, chosen by the consumers of urban social^ services, 
become the principal political authority to which administrative field 
officers are held accountable, the creation of administrative access 
points alone, may be a counterproductive reforWt Thus, they seek political 

r 

as'w^ll as administrative decentralization, ^ 

Advocates of political decentralization point out that although 
administrative decentralization alone may initially lead to greater flexibility 
and improved service delivery, such an administrative reform provides 
no guarantee that improvements will continue in the future, since ultimate 
political authority .is still vested in central political and admin^istrative 
authority. In short, they argue that what central authority giveth. 
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central authority can takath. away. Moreover, it %s sometimes argued 
^that adi-ninistrative decentralization, adopted alone, would functi 
co-opt community residents to the administrative point of view, by 

symbolizing accessibility ada willingness to listen to the citizen* s 
•point of view, while still leaving citizens relatively powerless to 

determine and control ^ the nature, scope, and impact of bureaucratic 

'^licy. ... 

In specific policy arenas,' such as in the ca:6e of police protection, 
community control advocates fuf:ther contend that too much unchecked 
power in the hands of the street level bureaucrat (i.e., the policeman • 
on the b^t) would lead, to undesirable policy consequences. They 
argue that present personnel recruitment and training procedures would 
be maintained if administrative decentralization alone were to become the 
focal point of reform efforts, ^and that these procedures discriminate 
^against blacks and other ethnic gi;oups who do not happen to control 
the municipal police unions dominant in a particular locale. 

This reservation about staffing ptocedures in administratively 
decentralij^ed bureaucracies 'carries over into other policy areas 
and provides the thrust of/thei argument that only political restructuring 
which devolves significant power down to the neighborhood level,, can 
redress these administrative biases-. It is argued that political 
restructuring is necessary, lest the ywhite middle-class and professional 
biases that permeate central city bureaucracies continue -^o be reflected 
in the personnel recruitment and staffing of neighborhood level field 
office^., street level bureaucrats, and' little city halls. 
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Despite^ the above 'misgivings, even those most strongly critical of 
piecemeal administrative reform seem willing to consider seriously 
the principle of shared power between lower level administrators and 
local community residents, ( See, for; example, Frederickson, 1973* 26?- 
272) • Such an arrangement is seen as combining the administrative 
flexibility derived fronigpwiministrative decentralization with the 
-political responsiveness and accountability derived from political 
decentralization t 

Prof essionalization ^ ' ' , 

• The uses of the concept of profess ionaiizat ion in the community 

control literature tend to be normative, expressive and symbolic. 

Although all language is abstract, and therefore symbolic, the 

distinction can be drawn between referential and condensation symbols. 

(See, Hurray Edeiman, The Symbolic Uses of Politics (Urbana,Ill*r 

University of Illinoie Press, 196^), ch.i) )• Referential symbols 

are words used in a given language which are intended to stand for 

relatively clear-cut, concrete^, and specific phenomena. Thus 

professionalization as a referential symbol can be taken to stand for and 

refer to such specific operational measures asj number of years of 

training in a specialized field; the existence of' organized professional 

associations; a recognized credential granting procedure; and the like. 
• » • ' 

In contrast, a condensation symbol is a word or expression used 

to stand for and condense a whole host of pejorative or laudatory meanings, 

which reflect the emotional hopes' and fears, dreams and nightmares of 

the speaker and his intended audience. Any political reform literature 

t . 
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contains many such condensation s^bols/ which, attempt tp cond«^?se in 
one small word or ^phrase a wide variety of social evils or social' 
benefits. In the lite'rature on metropolitan consolidation, , the 
term -"f ragaentation? and 'the phrase "duplication- and overlap" are ^ , 
often used to condense ^d symbolize a. variety of sins .includlngt 
waste, inefficiency, bossisn, unrest)onsiveness, ineffectiveness, „ 

and irresponsibility t " • 

In the community cofftrol literature the concept of prof ess io^lization 
is similarly used to symbolize a, host of evi> ^ifcsumed to be characteristic 
of •civil service buteaucracies staffed by persons claiming to represent \ 
an organized profession. As used In the propositions whicb follow, 
the concept "prof essionalizatlon" can be taken to designate 'symbolically . 
one or more of the following. f;.ve situations. ^ ^ 

. 1, RoutinizatiCn and lack of innovation, 

' 2. Careerism etnd bureaucratic protectionism. / 
3, Ineffectiveness of service delivery. ' . 

i». Professional vaSe biases (Thorsten Veblen's "Trained incapacity"). 
5. Biased servi<sS(||s livery, favoring one or more of the followingj ^, 

a) White middle-class interests and cultural values. 

•J 

b) The interests of the.moftt powerful and well organlised groups. 

c) Organizational survival and expahsion. 

All five of these meanings ^ are \}?ed as equivalents of professionalization 
in the propositions 'Which follow, although careerism and ineffective 
service delivery resulting from class, race, and cultural cfis crimination 
are the meanings used most frequently. , 

1 o ^ 

* JL ^ ^ f b 
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Propositions 



Professlonallzatlon • 

Prof -4)10 Profess ionalization of urtan bureaucracies is pos(^^ivrf^ 

associated with the political autonomy of those 'bureaucracies. 
(Kotler, 1969*70) ' ^ ^ ^ 

?rof-D2Q Prof essiona^ization increases the cultural gap between " . 
administrators ajid clients. (Schraandt, 1973i22) 



Prof-DoQ Professional recruitment procedures in the urtan civil siervice 
discriminate against selected racial and ethnic minorities. 
(Alts^uler, I97O1 156-I67) . * = ' .„ 



Prof-p/^ Professional insulation and autonomy in the public seirvic-e 
results in a breakdown, in the bureaucracy's political 
neutrality. (Altshuler, 1970tl58) ' / 

ssionals tend to co-opt representatives of the poor* 
^ ^ (Davis, 1973*63) , ♦ 



Prof-D^Q Professionals downplay rapport with clients as a mea^sure of 
euiministrative competence., (Altshuler, 1970t I59) ^ 

Prof-D„Q The more concerned a group is with. its professional status, • 
the greater the likelihood it will claim immunity from 
popular participation in ^decision-making, (f'ein, 1971163) 

* - - 

Prof-DgQ * Resistance to neighborhood control is centered in the central 
city professional bureaucracies.^(Strange, 1973*J''7^I 
Altshuler, 1970:197) 

a^ Resistance by prof essionais to com.iuriity control is positively 
associated with membership in strong public service unions. 
(Altshuler, 1970tl58j Strange, 1973«176| FredericksoiTT 1973^268)' 

b) Resistance by prof essionals to coaTiunity control .is positively « 
associated with acceptance of conventional civil service rules 
and traditions. (Strange, 19731175) 

Resistanct by professionals to coiamunity control is ^positively 
associated with f6ar of job loss (Strange, I9731I76) 

Prodf-Ij^Q Professionalizatio'n is inversely -associated With the degree 
"of employment 9f poor people in the^ public service. 
(Frederickson, 1973* 271) J , ^ 
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Prof-Ipfj Professionalization is inversely\ associated wit^the frequency of 
raidical departures from routine administration! of policy. 
(Prederickson, 1973« 269) \ j 

Prof-I^rt Prof essionaliaation impedes accurate, measurement of the social ' 
and political productivity of an ageftcy. (Frederickson, IQ73J269) 
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Prof-I^o Professionalization is inversely associs^ted witi succe^ul agency- 
clientele rapport. (Altshuler, 1970:158) 

Prof -Icq Professionalization, in the face of political demands from lower 

^ class clients, results in various protectionist "goal dlsplacem'ents." 
$chmandt, 1973 « 20-22) 

f 

Administrative BecentrallzatloJl 

A.D.-D-iQ Administrative decentralization increases city hall-neighborhood 
Contact. (Kotler, suniniariaing Little City Hall Model, 196905) 

A.D.-DpQ Administrative decentralization is positively associated with 
a well developed set of neighborhood clientele groups 
functioning as supports for professional adjninistrators. 
(Kotler, 196905) 

A.D.-D^ Administrative decentralisation will not greatly disturb traditional 
^ public administration practices such as the merit system of 
appointment and professional specialization of functions, 
(Frederickson, 1973> 267> 

A'.D.-D Administrative decentralization incr^^ases citizens* knowledge of • 
their rights,- (Schmandt, sununarizing advocates' position, 
1973 » 19) 

A.D.-D Administrative decentralisation fosters flexible adaptation 

^ of programs and services to local consumer or clientele needs. 
(Schmandt, summarizing, 1973* 21)^ ^ 

A.D,-D^Q Administrative decentraJLization increases^ citizen .access to 
the decision making process. (Schmandt, summarizing, 1973«2l) 

A.D.-D ♦ Administrative decentralization legitimizes programs in middle 
70 • class neighborhoods^. (Schmandt, 1973^22) 

A#D.-I^Q -Administrative decentralization is .positively associated with 

improved service delivery. (Kotler, suiamarlzing LGH Model, 1969j35) 

AfD^-Igo Administra'tive decentralization increases the political power 

' of the following types of professional administrators! advocacy 
planners, ombudsmen, and sub-professionals, (ivotler, summarizing 
LCH Model, 196905) 
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A*0*-Io/v Administrative decentralization increases community planning 
. 5" input by local residents. (Kotler, summauriaing IXJH Model, 
1969 136; 

A.DflKQ Administrative decentralization increases the fairness 6f city servibe 
delivery* ^ (Kotler, simmarizing LCH model, 1969:36). 



Particit)ation ^ 

Part-D,Q' ^lYi^ividual political participation is positively associated 
with an increased sense of personal confidence (efficacy)* 
(Schmandt, summ^izing '•advocates' position, 1973i27) 

Part-J) Individual political participation is positively associated 

with an increased sense of personal worth, (Schmandt, summarizing, 
1973«27) 

Part-J)^ Individual political participation is inversely associated 

with feelings of power lessness* (Schmandt, saiimarizing, 1973^2?) • 

Pa3rt-D Individual political participation is inversely associated 
With feelings of alienation* (Frederickson, 1973*272) 

Part-D^ Individual political participatioti increases the individual's 

commitment to the neighborhood orgaaiization in which he . ^ 
participates* (Kotler, 1969185) 

Pairt-D^^ Individual political participation is positively associated 
with a citizen's sense of "well-being*" (Lipsky, oi973«110) 

ParUD Increased popular participation in community pojicy making is positively 
7^ associated with the generation of new political issues* 
(Kotler, 1969^ ^8-49) 

Part-D^^ Increased popular participation in community policy making is 
positively associated with the generation of new leadership 
cadres* (Kotler, 19691^8-49) 

Pazrt-D Increased popular paurticipation in community policy making leads 
90 greater acquisition of deliberative political skills by 

citizens* (Kotler, 1969^ ^8, 59-6o) 

Part-D Increased participation by blacks in the political and economic 
^ liv^of their cities will lead to a significant devolution 
of authority to black '^neighborhoods* (Altshuler, 1970|14) 

« • 

Part-D Increased black participation in the political and economic 

llO * lives of their cities will lead to the significant representation 
of blacks in public service employment. (Altshuler, 1970tl^| 
Frederickson, 1973^ 272; and cross-index with Prof D^q and I^q) 
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Paxt-D Increased black participation in the political and economic 

^0 lives of their cities is positively associated with the direct 
representation of the black community on the following policy 
making organs of city governmenti^ a)citv councils; b) school 
boardsi o) the police commission} and d) "other significant 
policy bodies." (AJ*shuler, 1970tl^) - p 

PartJ) Increased black participation in the political and economic 

lives of their cities is positively associated with black 
representation in labor forces that contract with local 
governments, (Altshuler, 1970il^) 

Part-D Increased black participation in the political and economic 

lives of their cities is positively associated with the vigorous 
use of public power to foster black controlled business enterprises • 
(Altshuler, 1970il^) 

Part-D Citlzeri participation in administrative decision making increases 

the sensitivity and flexibility of administrative operations 
to diverse cultural values and local contingencies. (Davis^ 1973» 65-66; 

Part-D . Citizen participation in administrative decision making adds to the 
160 legitimacy of programs and helps gain general public support 
for programs g (Davis, 1973 »6l) 

Part-D Citizen participation in administrative decision malting introduces 

-^70 values in policy formation £hat are distinctively different 
from those of the professional expert. (Davis, 1973^61) 

Part-I. Participation by blacks in running neighborhobd services is 
positively associated with the development more moderate 
black spokesman and leaders. (Altshuler, 1970j113, and cross-index 

^ as C.G^-Igo) ^ I , / ' 

Part-I Increased co uiunity participation in educational pt^licy making 

^° is positively associated with improved student perfb^mance. 
(Fein, 1972123). V ■ . 

Part-I Citizen participation in administrative decision making, by y 

30 improving ."organizational intelligence" and "feedback*' is positivgly 
associated with bureaucratic i^ovation^ (Davis, 1973«7i) 

Part-I Citizen participation in adijflnistrative policy formation, by 

^ expanding the pool of info^ation, experience, and talent, 

contributes to eff ectiven,€ss in problem solving. (Davis, 1973^62} 

, . / ♦ 

Political Decentralization ^ ' . 

(Community Control) 

/ 

C.C.-D Community control alters the assumptions of dispensers of 

^0 social services. /(Lipsky, 1973^110) ^ 
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C,C«-J> Conmunity control is positively associated witK administrative 

20 efficiency in overly extended administrative systems, 

(Lip8ky.l973«110) \ ^ 

G.Gt-D Community control increases the political responsibility and 

30 accountability of social service bureaucracies. (Lip^y, I9731IIO) 

G.G.-D Community control increases the access to govemmentccl Influence % 

^0 by relatively powerless groups. (Lipsky, 1973t11C0 

G.GtJ) Community control is positively assorted with raised ethnic- 

50 racial jconsciousness. (4itshuler, 19701125-126) 

C.C.-D^ Gl^mmunity control provides g:|[reater accuracy of information in 

^0 determining community needs, (itotler, 196^160) V 

G.G.-D ■.Community control increases popul^ support for government ^ih 

70 affected neighborhoods, (Ko^er, 1969« ch. 9) 

G.G.-D Community control will institutionalize the sense of community 

®0 in, affected neighborhoods. (Pein, 19?2« 76, 81-8?) 

G.G.-D^^ Community control in ethnically homogeneous neighborhoods directly ^ 
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challenges the following basic values of classical lA^ral 
doctrines 

a) Secularism (Fein, 1972tch.2) ^ ^"^^ 



b)' Indlfvidualism ' (Fein, 1972i^l) 
. c) Rationalism (Fein; 1972j^3-^) 
.d) Impersonal rules (Fein, 197214?) ^ ^ ^ 

e) Universalism . 

(i.e.t the eschewal of the legitimacy *^ 
of sub-cultural value systems) ^ (Fein, 1972 1 40-^1, ^) 

C.G.-D Conmunity control of schools is positively associated witht 

a restoration of the educatignal system's legitimaqy in th^ 
eyes of its constituents, particularly blacks. (Fein, 1972 176) 

C.C.-D Community control is positively associated with decreased 

demaJids for revolutionary change. (Strange, 1973*173) 

C.C.-D 4finununity control is positively associated with decteased political 
violence directed against establishedNpolitical institutions. 
(Strange"; 197?»173) ' H 

I 

CtC.-D Community coritrol will provide inner city residents the. same 

political opportunities that are presently available to ^ 
suburban dwellers, (strange, 1973 « 171 j Altshuler, 1970j26| 
Fredericooh, 1973«275). 
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C.C.-Ij^^ Community control is positively associated with improved^bureauci-atic 



C.C.-I 
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perfonnarice in so(Skal service bureaucracies, (Lipsky, 1973«110) 

Communiiy control increases the citizen.^s s^nse of well being, 
(Lipsky, 1973«110) 

C.C,-I- . Community control increases citizens* loyalty to the poli'iical 
3° system, (Lipsky, 1973«110) 

C,G«-I Community control is positively associated, with decline in 

^ the number and intensity of protest demonstrations, (Strange, 

1973«173) " ' • 

C,C,-I Community control increases social peace in the city, 

^° (Kotler, 1969* 52)* ' . ^ ' 

C,C.-I Community control is positively associated with pressures for 



^0 community economic development, (Kotler, 19691 ch, 't) 
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Community control is positively associated with increased 
.rates of local- popular political participation, 
(Kotler, I969J ch, 4)^. ^ 
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Sources 



Altshuler, Alan A. (1970) Community Controls The Black demand for Participation 
. in Larg6> American Cltle3 > . Hew Yorkt Pegasus • 

' l^f/ ••When black spokesmen demaoid greater participation in the political and r 
economic lives of their cities, their specific agenda of refqrm typically 
includes the following! (l) devolution of as much authority as possible , 
to neighborhood conuaunltlesi (2) direct representation of such cor'.munities 
on the city council^ the boaird of education, the police commission, and 
other significant policy bodies 1 (3) black representation at all levels 
of the public service *in far more than token numbers.i (4) similar 
representation on the labor forces of government contractors | and (5) 
the vigorous application of public resources to facilitate the 
0 development of black-controlled businesses." 

113/"Responsibility for the operation of oonplex services would be likely 
to sober the successful candidates in neighborhood elections •••'giid'I!^ 
absorb much of the ghetto's ^o^litical energy 

156- \ 

157/**Advocates of community control. tend to argue as follows* The 'merit* 
criteria defended by- public service unions bear little or no relation to 
the achievement of agency goals. They are typically products of ingrown 
trauiitions and status-striving rather than of research on the qualities 
associated with .competent on-the-job performance, • • T^e oral examina- 
o tions are frequently used., to ,discr,iminate against m^lfers of ethnic 
groups not already well represented in the service 

15Q/^To community control proponents, the objectives of public personnel 
policy should be civil servijse subservience, not aut onomy # It is 
vital, they believe, to brJj/g the public bureaucracies under democratic 
political controlt" . , * 

197/<*White resistance to massive desegregation and redistribution is over- 
whelming, and it comes from all segments of white society • The 
? resistance to community control, by contrast, is centered in the big 

city Jmblic bureaucracies.' Kiany other whites are hostile • • « but 
they really have no stake in who governs the ghetto$«*' 



Davis, Jaunes (1973) "Citizen Participation in a Bureaucratic Society! Some Questions ' 
and Skeptical Notes," Neighborhood Control in the 1970* s « ed« by George 
Prederickson. New Yorki tJhaindler Publishing^Gorapany. 

, 61/ Citizen paxflicipatio^ • • « may be a way of avoiding or shortening the 

hierarchy, of introduofng other than expert or professional v^i^lues, of avoiding 
inpersonality and gaining familiarity,' of reducing uniformity and enhancing 
individual adjustm^tt" ^ 
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•Adininistra.tive officials ... may think that a citizen participation 
component is essential to gain sufficient public, ^roup, and 
legislative support for programs they want to carry out. Providing 
somethingin -the yay of citizen participation may be a part of building 
a winning coalition, a way of gaining consent.", - . ' 

S-^J^k demand to participate in the decisions and programs of an organization 
is in effect a demnd that power be shared or given up. Such demands are 
likely to be resisted by many who think that their position or 
influence would be' detrimentally affected . . . ,COisiders will summdn 
uAarguments ranging from the need to maintain professional standards 
andSrganizaUonal moral-- to the danger of proceeding precipately . 
towara~^inknown consequences. "r • • 

65/''Responsibility and authority may be delegated by admirtistrators to 
citizen groups, with .the possible result of decentralization i many 
decisions made by smaller groups rather than all decisions made In 
a singles headquctrters. ' This use of citizen participation suggests 
that it may be a way of achieving some .flexibility • in administrative ■ 
operations, a way of trying to insure that administrative operations 
are responsive to varying conditions in different locales." 

Fein, Leonard J. (l97l) The Ek^olbgv of the Piiblic Schools t.. An Inquiry Into 
Community Control . ' New Yorki Pegasus. 

hi/ "Many liberals, hovfever, remain- thoroughly committed to the secular 

city and accept as axiomatic that society ought to be an aggregate of 
Independent individuals rather than an organic co.-apact of groups.. 
Such a^ew" necessarily points to a polity ixi which- all- legitimate 
authority is vested in the State. .Assertions that a 'sacred' entity, such 
as an organic conuaunity,^ should be viewed as a legitimate partner 
to the embracing secular authority threaten not only thfe institutions 
of liberal society but its assumptions as well". The call for 
■ - community control is hardly less a challenge to these assumptions , 
th an attaokb aga ±nst--the-separat l o n o f, ch u re h-aiidr-&ta4»^^ ■ ■ 

63/ "In general, the more concerned a group is with underscoring its 
status as a profession, and the more plausible its claim to 
professional status, the more likely it is to assert that it 
deserves immunity from popular participation." 

' * 76/ "Community control seems a plausible response to the present need of 

the educational systemto restore its legitLmaCy In the eyes of its ^ 
constituents—particularly black constituents— and to endorse « 
institutionally the enduring sense^of co:iiraunity which many A.-nericans 
appear to share." . • . . 

l60/"If we are for community control, theref c(re,.we are for it as a way of 
S' rescorfhg integrity to the school system, by haying the school system 
'be about what the society is about, and not only about what the State 



oays the society should be abou-t." 
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Prederickson, George (l973) "Epilogue, Neighborhood Control in the 1970*8 
6d« by George Fredericksbn. New Yorks Chandler Publishing Company. 

267/ "The values attributed to administrative decentralization include the 
naintenance of administrative porras such as appointment on the basis 
of emeriti politicdl' neutrality , highly developed apecialization 
or professionalizatipn (hierarchy, impersonality, and contrpl 
via auxiliary staff functions such as budgeting and personnel 
proc.edures) • All of these values cam be accommodated by administrative 
decentralization*" 

269/ ••The essential homogeneity of training of most public service 

professionals is such that any radical departure fro3\ customary 
ways of carrying out public business is simply precluded." 

271/ "The 'participation of ^ the poor in public employment has gradually 

withered, in part because of the emergence o^ the public service ^ ^ 
professions and their utilization of the civil service procedures * 
, and in part because of the withering away of political parties at the 
local level." - ^ 

^ 272/ "Participation is an indication of ,the absence of alienation and of 
. the belief that by participating the citizen can see the connection 
between public policies and his own political, economic, or social 

- • situation." 

•* 

Kotler, Milton (1969) Neighborhood Government > The Local Foundations of Political 
Life . Indianapolis I Bobbs-Herrill. * ' 

35/ "At one level it is supposed that community , power <ian achieve its 

demands if public administration is decentralized in the neighborhoods. 
The closer contact between the neighborhood and city administration 
" WoulSTlnsure a ^BeEteF deiivary^f service sTha^" people needT But this 
is a superf icials^yiew, since no decentralization of aft administration 
which is based on a govem-Tient that aims to rule the neighborhoods 
for the interests of downtown will ever have the resources or disposition 
^ A :to deliver public services to any eq.uitable and just degree. • • • ^ 

Only on this basis of independent bureaucratic power can adminsitration 
ever become just, and this would include such devices as advocacy 
planning, oinbudsmen, subprof essionals and various methods of 
involving the community in the decisions of professional administration. 
• «# • [yjjhlle it is conceivable that the new class of administrators 
could run a good governnent were they to triumph over the present 
oligarchic power of downtown, there is no Reason for the neighborhoods . 

either to assume their triumph or to trust their goodness, so as to 
cease their independent action for local power«" 
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48/ ''Within the EGCO /T a Community Development Corporation in Dayton, Ohio] 
area, the politics of democrafic constitution over the past few 
years has enabled the residents' to function as deliberative citizens. 
For the first time*, the residents- legally decide certain matters of 
community life. They are stea^dily practicing the art of political decision 
waking and living with and learning from the consequences of their 
decisions • • • and new leadership is always generated by the 
political expression of new, problems," , ^ , 

60/ '^Participation is so poor in present-day centralized programs . ^ 

^iimply because they are developed on the basis of an abstractly 
deduced need, precluding community involvement in its deduction.** 

70/ "The amount of bureaucratic resistance will be an indicator of 
the extent of .professional organization and resources of the 
social adrainistratj-on of the city. Where these "are large, opposition 
'Will be great, and bureaucrats will forcefully oppose neighborhood 
claims for independent authority. " 

85/ ^If a man shares in the deliberative authority of j)ublic li^e, he 

will commit his own power to defend the corporate body, even though 
he may be in the minority on many decisions. • but he is not 
apt ^ to defend it if all decision is left to one executive or to 
an elected council.'* 

Lipsky, Michael (1973) "Street Level Bureaucracy and the Analysis of 
Urban Reform," Neiyfiborh o od Control in the 1970* s , ,edi by George 
Prederickson, New Yorki Chauidler Publishing Company, IO3-II5. 

' 110/ '*Advocac^y"~a£^T5tghtR^^ rectJuLly ruvolved around ^ 

five kinds of possible changes in the present organizational 

arrangements. It has been variously held that neighborhood 

control would (l) increase 'loyalt/ to the political system by ^ • ' 

providing relatively powerless groups with access to, governmental 

influence! (2) increase citizens' sense of well-^being as, a result 

of greater psirticipationj (3) provide greater administrative ^ 

efficiency for overly extended administrative .systems! (4) 

Increase the political responsibility and-accountabiliiby of 

bureaucracies currently remote from- popular influence; and 

(5) improve ^bureaucratic perforniance by altering the assumptions 

under which services are dispensed." 

Schraandt, Henry J. (1973) "Decentralization: A Structural Imperative/' 
Neighborhood Control in the 1970's . ed. by George Frederickson. 
New York: Chandler Publishing Company, 17-3$. ^ 

20/ "The mechanism most frequently proposed for solving the problem 

of citizen involvement in program -planning and development is the 
advisdry committee of representative residents, A wide gulf 
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exlsta, however^ between the admlnistratori* conception and- the 
constituents* conception of the ,role of ^uch a body. The 'former, 
stimulated by the persistent threat of clientele insurgency, tend 
to look upon tfife role of the advisory cpmuiittee as a device fo5v winning 
consent and legitimacy from the target groups. The Jatter, inc|:easingly 
unhappy with what they regaaoJL a« bureaucratic high-handedness, look upon it 
as^ means of gaining access to the decisional process * ^ 

22/ ••Favorable ' results are less likely in disadvantaged areas where the 

administrator is brought face to face with a suspicious, if not hostile, 
clientele whose cultural values conflict with his own and whos6 ' ^ 
tactical sj^yles are often alien to his notion of proper behavionrS-*^ 

27/ ••The analyses which support decentralization for theraputic ends^irt 
fjrom the assumption that residents in deprived neighborhoods are ^ 
suffering from feelings of powerlessness and low personal and political . 
efficacy. This pathology prevents them from obtaining and utilizing 
opportunities that are available through the institutions of society. 
Delagating governmental* responsibilities to the neighborhood, so the 
argument runs, will stimulate participation in political affairs and 
self-help programs, auid these activities, in turn, will give the 
residents feelings of confidence, individual worth, and power#** 

Strange, John H, ••Local, Strategies for Attaining Neighborhood Control, •• 
. Neighborhood Control in the lQ70*s . ed. by George Frederickson. New Yorkt 
Chartiler Publishing Company, 16?-178. ^ 

• 173/'*One final benefit 'that can be maximized if community control is 
^ ^ attained is the reduction of violent attacks upon the existing 

• political system and the curbing of demands for revolutionary action 
and )cadical change. • » . lerge numbers of those who presently 
have no stake in the existing system will acquire status and power, and 
: . their accoutrements. This will result in lessening of vigorous, 
. violent co^laints.'* ♦ 

17V*^Another inexpensive way to pursue neighborhood control is to maximize 
q4.tizen employment, and employment of the poor, in community action 
programs. 'This concept, which has drawn much opposition, has now — 
acquired a degree of legitimacy, that could enable it to be applied, 
more or less effectively, to other private and public programs ••• 

175/''Many people would benefit from the retentioja of the system in 

which neighborhoods have little influence In policy development, 
program planning,, jand provision* of services. . . • One major 
y group benefitting from the' present arrangement are employees of city 
government who %re afraid they wlir lose their jobs^ with the advent 
of neighborhood government. ^ xiany of these employees are protected by 
^ ^ civil servic> rules and traditions, s:trong unions, and an apathetic and 
unaffected white majority*** 
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PROPOSITIONS DERIVED FROM TWO TRADITIONS 

The article reproduced in this section, represents a beginning 
effort to array two theoretical traditions in such a manner that the 
major differences between the theories are made explicit. This is the 
third step of the method of institutional ^analysis out^ned in Section 
IV. The theoretical underpinnings of community control reforms are not 
arrayed in this article. You may want to take the propositional inven- 
otry written by Michael P. Smith and integrate some of those propositions 
(or others you have found in the dcommunity control literature) into a 
third set of related propositions. This would enable one to compare the 
structure of three traditions instead of two. Alternatively, you may 
want to expand the range of propositions arrayed to include others listed 
in both Section V and Section VI. . ^ ' * . 

After you have finished reading this section, rea4 Chapter III in 
the Bi^h-Ostrommonograph. There the authors t^x'^sent a brief overview 
of the underpinnings of the public cho^e approach. Then read the rest 
of the pionograph before starting 'jtKe next section. The logical foundations 
of this approach are also pr^^ented in Vincent Ostrom*s The Intellectual 
Crisis in American PublitfAdministrat jjifcr There you will also-find a 
thorough "discussion of the intellectual foundations of- the mainstream 
in American Public Administration. You will find this work Tiighly con-' 
gruent with the literature related specifically to a traditional "^approach • 
to metropolitan reform^ The bibliography presented at the back of The 
' Intellectual Crisis in American Public Administration will, also" enable 
X those who wish to pursue rather intensively the- logical foundations of 

these several approaches to institutional analysis. 
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VIII 

DESIGNING RESEARCH RELEVANT TO' THE EVALUATION OF COMPETING REFORM' TRADITIONS 

Introduction 

■ — ^ ' ^ 

A ^'ntral focus on this course has been the analysis o£ competing 
reconmendations for reforming local governmental institutions. We have 
been asking the question of how do we as social scientists approach the 
problem of evaluating which reforms should be instituted and wKich should 
not. We have outlined a multi-staged answer. The first stage involves 
elucidating the theory underlying competing reform proposals , The second « 
stage is the evaluation of the consistency of the logical structure under- » 
lying these proposals. The third stage is the.design of research projects 

which are as efficient as possible in the sense of resolving key questions 

.f ' ' ' 

of controversy between competing theories underlying alternative proposals. 

This a rathpr ambitious program of action and cannot be accomplished 
all at once. In the previous sections, poi^ions of the task have been 

outlined. Section V presents an inventory of propositions stated in 

• /? if 
proposals forj:onsolidating local gqyerniSfental^units. Section VI 



presents a similar inventory derived from the community ccontrol literature, 

*> * * > 

A similar inventory deriyed from the public choice tradition is needed, 

at ^ 

and hopefully, some of you wpLll contribute to this effort, ^ The full 
theoretical structures have not yet been elucidated/ The underlying 
assumptions of the public choice tradition are stated ii> the Bish-Ostrom 
monograph. - A preliminary sketch of the undejj^ing assiihiptions of ^the 
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traditional metroRpriitan reform approach is ^rese^ted in the article ""^^^^ 
reproduced in Section VII. A fuller treatment of -the monocentric 
political theory underlying this approach is presented in Vincent 
Ostrom's The Intellectual Crisis in American Public Administration 

The careful empirical examination of any of these propositions 
will aid in the emulative process of evaluating the underlying theo- 
retical structures. However, the most efficient research program will 
be directed at those' regions where the propositions from different 
^theories are clearly divergent. The divergences between two of these 
traditions is graphically presented in the article ''Metropolitan Reform: 

V 

Propositons from Two Traditions" reproduced in Section VII. The two 
fibres displaying \the posited relationships among variables in the 
metropolitan reform and public choice tradition are reproduced on the - 
next page of this section.^ One major difference between the two tradi- 
,tions is the presence- of the concept of public goods in one and npt the 
other. Thus, propositions relating ^size to output, effijUreficy and distri- 
bution of costs in the p^trMic choice tradition depend ti]^ the type of 
public good being considered and do not_ so depend in the obiter tradition, 
major area of disagreement, f^refore, ifl the posited effects of 

site, on output; efficiency and distribution of ^costs^f or some^types^of 

public goods--particularly police, education. Local roads, fire 
protection and other neighborhood level public goods and services. The 

Ties of studies we' have undertalcen were designed to examine these 
con)flicting propositions in regard to police. The consistency of the 

117 
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results inf Indianapolisf, Chicago, Grand Rapids, St, Louis and most recently 

♦ c 

in ji repitication cpnducjted iirJilashville^Davidson'County begins to undermine 
the^empirical warrantja^ of the traditional metropolitan reform theory 
as it^relates to the/'^provisiSiT'of police services. Considerably more work 
is needed in examining these propositions for educatioii, fire protection, 
local roads and other municipal services. 

Another area of disagreement betyeen these two theoretical traditions 
involves the posited relationships between size of jurisdiction and citizen 
participation and the responsibility of public officials. The posited effect 
of the intervening variable--hierarchy--on citizen participation and respon- 
sibility of public officials differs in each theory as does the posited effect 
of decreasing fragmentation (or overlap) on citizen participation and respon- 
sibility of public officials. • ' " 

While it would be nice to dream about "the" crucial test of these 
competing theories, such an economical approach to the eval^tion of com- 
peting social science theories is p^robably not possible. However, the i)er-^- 
sistent work^of a number of scholars attempting to devise careful re- 
-search projects at various points in the logical structure of several 
competing but partially overlapping theories will eventually lead to a 
reformulation of tKe tKeoretical-underpinnings 'from t^^ diverse traditions 
into an empirically based theory upon which we can make pblicy releva^nt 
predictions about future performance of diverse institutional arrangements. 
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Some Steps in Designing Research - 
The design of a study is one of the really creative aspects of doing 



social science research. There is no sirigle to do any project. How- 
ever, many scholars shy away from doing their own research because they feel* 
that it requires very high levels of traitiijig. It does, require good common 
sense, some technical knowledge, painstaking attention to details and most 
important a clear specification of a limited, number of questions which the , 
particular research will attempt to answer. 

It is my hoj)e that a number of participants will want to undertake a 
research project witii their own students related to one of the propositionis 
discussed in the earlier sectioi|^ In order to facilitate the process, 
I have outlined a very-simplified set of steps which one might take in moving 
from one of the propositions through the design phase of a project^ The 



steps include the following: 



1. Take a geheral proposition apart and identify each variable in it. 

2. For each variable' determine t^at unit of analysis is involved. 

3. Examine the relationship posited in the proportion and determiniB ^ 



:j|^nsh 



whether it is possible to examine the relati|$hship as stated — 
restate if nec^sary. \ 
4. For each general unit of analysis, assign a specific uAiverse pf 
units to which your particular study will l?e related. 
* 5. Develop^ a sampling, frame for the units identified. 

6. *^' Develop operational measures for each variable. 

7. • List ri.val hypotheses, whiich might aicpiain the data you 

i 

will' be examining. 

8. Plan methodS/for examining alternative hypotheses and for 
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1 



eliminating irreUvant ones, 

9, Select the appropriate modes of data analysis. 

In order to illustrate this process, let us take two propositions from 

Section V— Size-DjQ and Frag-Dg^—and sketch in the steps. 

SizeHDj^: Size of jurisdiction is positively associated with cit- 

izenif, satisfactions with govemmental services, 

Frag-D : Fragmentation results in higher per capita costs for pro- 

80 • ^ » 

viding governmental services. 
Step One : Take a general propoaiUon apavtiond identify each variahle in it. 
Size-Dj^: - Siie of jurisdiction. 

V - Citizens* satisfactions, ^ ^ 

V Governmental services, 

Frag-Dgp! - Fragmentation,^ . . 

- Higher per capita costs, 

'V ^Governmental services, 
3 

Step Two : For each variable determine what^uni-t of am^ysie is involved. 

Size-D : V -Jurisdictions are the units of analysis, 
30 1 

Individual citizens are the units of analysis. 
Citizens living in at least two jurisdictions will 
nepd to be included, 

V - The services provided by the jurisdictions are the 
^ 3 ^ 

units of analysis, 

Frag-Dg^: - Regions (metropolitan area, rural area, natural resource 
area) which can be well specified are the units of anal- 
ysis, A;t least two regions will need to be included. ^ 



>Vj - Per capita «o$ts of jurisdictions within tht regions de* ^ 

^ fined in V. are the, units of anal/sis. 
V - Services provided by the jurisdictions within the Region 
are the units of analysis. '* ^ 

Step Three : ExamLne the reTktion^p poet ted in the propo&iHon and deter- 

m wine whether it ie poeeihle to^ examine; the relationikip ae, etated 
\^ — reetate if neceeeary. 

Sire-D^^: The relationship stated is "positiV^f^ associated." Any 

cross-sectional design would, enable one to examine this type 
of relationship. An over-time design would also be appropri- 
ate. 

Ftag-Dg^^^ The relationship stated is? "results in." A cross-sectional 

'design would not enable on^, to examine this type of relition- 
^ ship^ If a cross-sectional design is the only feasible de- 
sign, \iyen other constraints^^; then the proposition would ^ 
need to b^ restated someyhat like the following: 

Fragmentation is positively associated with 
higt^er per capita <jpsts for providing gov- 
' ^ emmental services. / 

However, an "iyirj^time" design in which there was an in- 

crease in the level of fragmentation in some region or re- 

gions might enable one to examine the original relationship. 



A more conservative r^l^^atement of the proposition for an 
over-time design would be: 

* An increase in fragmentation is positively 



associated with an increase in the per cap- 
ita costs for providing governmental services. 
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Step Four : ?0T eaoh general unit of analyeie^ aeaigna epecifCa unCveree 

of uni.te to whioh xjour partiauiar study wilt be related. 

Size-0 : V - For size of jurisdic tion you will need to determine 
30 1 ^ 

% which universe you want to examine. You , might select 
at a minimum two jurisdictions of varying size. You 
might) select all of the jurisdictions in a metropol- 
itan area or in a state or in the country. Or, you 
might select one jurisdiction which has changed in 
size over time (better yet, you might select in 
addition a second jurisdiction similar to the first 
which has not changed in size over time), 

V - For citizens' satisfactions you will need to determine 
' specifically which citizens ypu want to include--all 

ov^r a certain. age? All voters? All residents? 

V - For governmental services you will heed to specify 
^ 3 ^ ' ' 

exactly which services you will ask citizens to rate-- 

all governmental services provided by the jurisdictions 
included? .A set of services provided by one agency? 
Frag-Dg^: - For fragmentation you will need to select at a min- 

^ imum two regions of varying fragmentation or one region 
which has changed in degree of fragmentation over time' 
(again, ^it would strengthen the design to select at 
second matched region y^hich did not change) . 
V2 - For per capita costs you will need to select which 

type of costs w^l be iificluded and over what time per- 
iod. . _ ' 
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- For govemaental servicesr-same as for Size-DjQ. 



Step Five: 'beV0tap a eampUng ft^am for the tmits 'identified. 



Size^Djg: - If you have selected two jurisdictions as your universe, 
you will h^ve no sampling problems for this variable. 
However, if you have chosen a larger universe (sa/ all 
cities within a state or metropolitan region), efficiency 
and financial considerations will probably require the 
development of a careful sampling method from that larger ' 
universe. 

- Unless all jurisdictions are extremely small ( and then 
your variation on the size dimension would not be very 
great) you will need to develop a sampling frame for the 
citizens in each jurisdiction/ ^ 
Vj - You will probably make an arbitrary decision as to which 
services to include. Selec^ng services randomly would 
not enable you to generalize back to all services pro- 
vided since services differ from each other significantly.* 
Frag-DgQ.: - If you have selected two regions as .your universe, you 
will have no sampliii^ problems for this variable, How- 

f ' 

ever, if you , have chosen a larger universe (say ^11 metro- 
politan regions in the U.S., all river basin drainage 
areas) efficiency and financial considerations will 
probably lead you to develop a careful san^lirig method 
^from that larger universe. $ 
Cost data is probably not so extensive that you would 
need to develop a sa]Q>ling method.. 
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J V - Same as V for Size-D^^. \ 

3 3 30 

Step Six : Develop operational meaeuree for eaoh variable. ' ^ 

Size-DjQ: - As noted in Section V, the srte of a jurisdiction can 
mean any of four definitions: ^ 
!• The geographic extent of a jurisdiction, 

2. The population of a jurisHiction, 

3. The size of the operating unit itself measured by 

the number of employees or the size of the budget • . 

4. The scale of the unit producing services measured 
by the number* of units of output produced; 

You may decide that you wish to use multiple methods for 
operationalizing this concept and include several of the 
' above measures. ♦ 



V2 -You will probably need several questions on a survey 
instrument to operationalize this variable. 

Vj - Each of the (questions used to operationalize will 

need "to clearly relate to the specific governmental i 

services chosen to be included in the study. 

Frag-D : V - As noted in Section V, the .terra fragmentation refers to 
•80 1 ^ - 

' ^ the number of units which exist contiguously and for the 
most part do not overlap.- However, you will need to 
determine a method to count the units in ^n area. This 

may sound silly until you try to make a definite deter- ^ 

\ 

mination of exactly how many units; of a particular type 

exist in a specific region. Do not expect the Census 
* • ^ 

of Government figures to agree with other methods of ' 
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detexmining the number. 

^\ ' 

V and V - You will need to specify exactly which costs to 

2 3 ^ ^ 

• be located on which documents. For the costs of pol- 
ice services, f6r example, you will need to specify 
whether policed pensions will be included as costs or 
not. Police pensions. are frequently not included in 
the official police budget. If yoii want to^ measure 
^ the costs pf providing general govemm^J^l services, ^ 

you will need to cjrtrefully specify the- full range of 
included and exi^uded costs-.. If reporting systems 
differ among jurisdictions i(and<they usually do), 
^, • you will need to be extremely careful in specifying 

how this variable is to be measured. 

. Step Seven : List rival hypothesee which might explain the data you 

will be examiningC , ^ ^ ^ 

Size-Dj^: Some of the rival hypotheses wcHild include: 

^« 1. Age is negatively associated with citizens' satis- 
factions with governmental services and the age dis- 
tribution differs between jurisdictions. 
2. Wealth is positively associati^d with citizens' sat1|||^ 
factions and the wealth distribution differs between 
jurisdictions. 

^ 3. Previous unpleasant experiences with public officials is 
^ negatively associated with citizens* satisfactions with 

governmental services and the distribution of unpleasant 
• experiences differs between jurisdictions. 
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4, Parochialism is positively associated with citizens' • 
satisfactions -and the distribution parochialism 
. differs between jurisdictions. 

Frag-Dg^: Some of the rival hypotheses would include: 

1. Density of population is positively associated with 
higher per capita costs for providing governmental ser- 
vices and the density distribution differs between reg- 
ions. v_ 

2. ^ality (quantity) of output is positively associated 
with higher per capita costs for providing governmental 
services, and the distribution of quality (quantity) 
differs between regions. , 

. . p' ' 

3. Wealth of the community is positively associated with 
higher per capita costs for providing governmental ser- 
vices and the distribution of gomraunity wealth differs " 
between regions. 

Step Eight : Plccn methods for epoamining rival hypotheses^ or for el%m^ 
inating irrelevant ones.^ 
Size-Dj^: One would need to gather information on as many of the var- 
iables included in the rival hypotheses as possible 
so that one could examine each rival at the time of 
data analysis. It would also be possible to match areas 
' so *that they were very similar in terms of %ome of the var- 
iables included in the rival hypotheses such as age, 
wealth, educatiqn, length of residence. If the matching 
were quite cloje, differences in the satisfaction levels 

V 
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^ of citi2Lens would not be attributable to those variables, 

Frag-D : One would want to develop measures an4 gather data on as 
80 



tlie 1 



many of the variables included in the rival hypotheses 
as possible so that one -could examine each rival at the 
time of data analysis. It might be possible to match regions 
on such measures as density or wealth, but it would be' extremely 
difficult to do so. A "most similar systems" design is not 
as appropriate for this proposition as it might be for Size- 

^30- 

§tep Nine: Select the appropriate modes of data analysis. 

For both propositions, you will need to examine the types of jpeasure« 
you will.be able to obtain for each of the variables'^and in light x)f 
that determine which parametric or non-parametric modes of analysis 
will be most appropriate. 



IX 

THE STRUCTURE OF INTERORGANIZATIONAI^ ARRANGEMENTS IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 

One of the major independent variables presented in Section VII 
on propositions derived, from two traditions is that of multiplicity of 
production units. Propositions derived from the traditional metropolitan 
reform movement and the public choice approach differ substantially 
in t;Jie expected consequences of having large numbers of producers for^ 
a particular type of public service. ' Terms such as fragmentation, 
multiplicity and overlap are frequently used to describe a structure 
of interorganizational arrangements. that is presumed bad. However, 
these terms are. frequently not well defined and little empirical re- 
search has been undertaken to examine J^he effects of different 
structures of interorganizational arrangements. 

We are currently undertaking a large research project for the 
RANN Division of the National Science Foundation in which the effects 
of multiplicity, fragmentation and overlap can be examined. Conse- 



^guently 



, we/ have had to face up to the problem of defining these terms 



in an operational manner. A paper written with Roger B. Parks and 
Gordon P. Whitaker discuss^ing these definitions and illustrating tlieir 
use is reproduced in this section to provide you with an illustilation 
of one approach to the operational definition of these key terms. The 
research design for this project will be a cross sectional design. 
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DEFINING AND MEASURING STRUCTURAL VARIATIONS IN 
INTERORGANIZATIONAL ARRANGEf^NTS 

by 
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DEFINING AND MEAS^JRING STRUCTURAL VARIATIONS 
IN INTEROi{SfANIZATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 



by 

Elinor Ostrom, Roger B- Parks and Gordon P- Whitaker 
Workshop in Political Theory and Policy Analysis 
, Indiana University 



JLntroduction 

i . 

Tragmentation of police services is extreme: there 
are 32,000 separate police departments, • • ^ 
Wasted energies and lost motion due to overlapping, 
duplication, and noncooperation are not the worsts 
consequences of this fragmentation. Large areas of 
the United States--particutarly rural communities < 
and the small jurisdictions in* or near metropolitan 
areas-- lack anything resembling modem, professional 
V police protection. 1 

Fragmentation, multiplicity, and duplication are terms* which are 
f^quently utilized in a perjorative sense to describe>the relation- 
skips amon^ loc^l^ovefnmental uni4;s in metropolitan areas* Fragraenta- 
tidn, multiplicity,* and duplication are repeatedly cited as causes for 
nany of the ills facing'police fdrces in such areas. ^ The presumptive 
knowledge accepted by many is that the presence of a large number of 
small police agencies wKhin a^etropolitaa area results in inefficient- 
performance and harmful consequences. .M^y ^commendations have been 
made to decrease the number of police departments operating in a metro- 
politan area and to^ eliminate all small departments,, i^^ere '•small" can 
range^rom "less than 10'*^^. "less than 50" sworn officers. 3 

Hdwever, for a|l the us« of the^ terms "^^gmentation," "multi- 
plicity," and "duplication," ^ey have rarely been defined with care. ^ 
How many fiiiits- need there be f6f "multiplicity" to e^cist? If multi- 
^li^ty resul^^' in inefficiency (as is' often charged) does this mean 
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that all federal systems must, by definition, be inefficient? What 
does it mean to say that units of government duplicate each other? Is 
such duplication harmful? If careful empirical research is to be con-, 
ducted at a metropolitan level of analysis, utilizing the operating 
units of government providing service^ within metropolitan areas as the 
analytic units, then many of these terms wil^l ne%d to be defined and 
operationalized carefully. ' , ^ ^ 

Research at the metropolitan level which employs such defined and 
operationalized terms can also be important from a public policy per- 
spective. Many reform proposals are initiated on the basis of an 

assumed positive relationship between the ^fragmentation of governmental 

^ — 

units in a metropolitan area and increased costs or lowered output . 
However, little empirical research has been conducted which has spe- 
^fically examined propositions associated with these reform proposals. 
In research efforts which have examined propositions derived from the 
traditional metropolitan reform literature much of the evidence produced 
las not supported propositions which are presumed to be ttue.^ 

In undertaking an NSF (RAW) sponsored study "Evaluating the 
Organization of Service Delivery: Police," we are attempting tcf 6^wmne 
the Relevant eff^ct^of the structure of interorganizational arra^- 
ments among police agencies serving a common metropolitan area. In 
designing this research, we have found it necessary to define such 
terms as fragmentation, multiplicity, and duplication and to develop 
empirical operationalizations for them. ^ 

In this article we shall first describe our general approach to 
the problem of conceptualizing interorganizational arrangements among 
police agencies in a metropolitan area. This approach is based on the 
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concept df a public service industry.^ Secondly, we shall ^escribe 
the use of service structure matrices to delineate <^e service by 
service configurations of a police industry. Third, we shall illustrate 
the use of service structure matrices to describe the interbrganiza- 
tional arrangements among police agencies within a single metropolitan 
area. Fourth, we^hall define ^ix measures of metropolitan structure 
to. be derived from service structure matrices ♦ These measures ^ 
Fragmentation, Miijltiplicity, Diqplication, Independence, Coordination, 
and Dominance.^ The use of such measures enables comparisons to be made 

across metropolitan areas. The fifth section of this paper will then 

i 

utilize these measures to compare the structure of the police industries 
in three metropolitan areas with respect to four types ^f policeN^erv- 



ices^ The last section will focus on the use of structural measures 
in public policy analysis* 



Police Agencies Viewed as Firms 
ill Public Service Industries 



Inste^^d of thinking of each poilice agency in a metropolitan area 
as a department or bureau within a General governmental structure, we 
prefer to conceptuMize the various police agencies as producers in a 
public service industry serving the^ metropolitan area* We start, that 
is, b)||fconsidering each agency in^ terms of what it does rather than in 
terms "of its relationship to some governmental unit. Our iriitial step ^ 
is to identify those agencies which provide polj(.ce services. The 
agencies may be public or pri^^ate* ^ 

One of the problems in developing the conceptual underpinnings for 
research of this nature is how to limit the subject at hand* There is 
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no intrinsic feature of an agencyHhat in and of itself places it 
definitely in one public industry rather than another. A police depart- 
ment, for example, may be considered in the health industry if it pro- 
vides ambulance. service, in the fire prevention industry if it inspects 
buildings and in the recreation industry if it^onsors a Softball ^ 
league. Like all taxonomies our limits and boundaries necessarily have 
elements of arbitrariness;) rf consistent limits are established, * 
however,, structural comparisons across metropolitan areas can be made 
and the effects o^- Structural variations assessed. ^ 

Since we are interested in answering questions about J:he effects 
of different ways of organizing police agencies in metxopolitah areas, 
we consider a metropolitan police industry to consist pf those agencies- 
public or private — which provide a specific set of services. ; These 
will include direct services to citizen-consumers in the metropolitan 
area and intermediate police services to agencies 'providing direct 
police services. There are a number of* activities undertaken by police 
agencies which could be classified as direct police services. We will 

r 

restrict our focus, however. We will include any direct ^service agency 

w^ithin the bounds of our analysis if that agency supplies one or more 

X 

of the -following services: patrol, criminal investigation or traffic 
control — and if its officers can exercise the power of arrest in 
rendering that service. Similarly, there are a great inany intermediate 
.services required by police agencie^which' produce these three types of 
direct services. We will, however, limit the intermediate police serv- 
ices examined in this study to the following services: basic training. 



detention, dispatching and cf^iminal laboratory facilities. The 
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ion of the pplice industry thus may differ from service to 
scWice. /ln>on^ SMSA there may be many ^producers of patrol and only 
one producer o^ criminal investigation services. In another metropoli- 
tan are^ the situation could be reversed: This way of conceptualizing 
*^the industry allows us to examine these* service by service patterns.^ jT 

The -Use of Service Structure Matrices for Representing „ 
Interorganizational Arrangements in a Metropolitan Area 

Having bounded the scope of what will' be'^^alled a police industry 
within a metropolitan area by defining direct ind indirect* police, 
services, we can .then delineate the service by service configuration of 
a, police industry by developing service structure matrices for eac'K 
metropolitan arfea.^ All police agencies which produce a given service 
in its metropolitan area will be arranged as rows in the structural^ 
■atrix for that service., For the direct services, columns in .the 
■atrlx will be the organized consumption units within the' metropolitan 
area. For the indirect services, the matrix ^olumns are those producers' 

• * 

of direct services 'which are now consumers of the indirect service in ^ 
ques.tion. These will include agencies which receive in^rmediate 
services from' internal units (e.g., a municipal police department with 
its own dispatcher) as well as agencies receiving the intermediate serv- 
ice froB another agency (e.g., a municipal department which relies upon 
the county sheriff for 4etention service). The general form of the 
^service structvcre matrix is shown in Tjible I. 

xSone police services are provided regularly to consumers. By 
regular provision we mean that the producer ipakes the service available 
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to individuals within the consmnption unit on a ix^utine basis. Other 
s^vices are .proV54.ed irregularly. By, irregular pr6vision,^e mean that 
the producer makes this service available only in unusual circumstances. 
A distinction between regular and irregular service provision would 
arise in cases where the detective squad of a municipal police depart- 

n * 

t 

ment investigates all reported crimes in the city, while theoState police 
provide criminal investigation in that same city only upon rare occa- 
sions. The former is the regul^ar producer while the latter is the irregu- 
lar producer. While we will determine the presence of irregular producers, 
most of our attention will be devoted to regular pr^jducers ^f each 
service. 

Several producers may simultaneously provide the same service on a 
regular basics to any one consuming unit. There are three type^of 
regular, simultaneous production:^ alternation, coordination, and dupli- 
cation. Servi(fe flows between producers and consumers will be shown 
by entries in the service structure matrix. - They will be categorized 
^s Irregular, RegulaiL^pOordinated, or Alternative. (See Table II) 

Alternation results when each agency serves a restricted clientele or 
geographic area or provides services only during restricted periods of ^ 
time. Detention facilities are frequently provided by two agencies alter- , 
natively: i.e., one agency provides detention for juveniles and another >^ 
for adults. The attributes of the clientele determine which agency will 
provide the service. Alternative geographic provision of traffic control 
* occurs where a city police department exclusively patrols all- streets within 
its jurisdiction with Jthe exception of interstate highways where traffic 
is regulated by the state highway patipl. An alternative provision of 
service by time exists when a small town^police department does all 
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Table I 



Service Structure Matrix for 
Service k (UK^L) 



Population 
Area^ 



. Consuming Units* (l<K<:Mk) 



. 1 


j 


.Mk 








Pj 






P 












A 



1 






9 4 








Producing i 

Units 
(l<iiNk) 






Sijk' 






SPik 






1 
















NPjk 









*For dirtct services the Consuming Units will be Organized. Consump- 
tion ^its, while for intermediate services the Consunming Units will be 
direct Producing Units. 

^Applical^le for direct services tmly* 
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. Table II_ 

• » 

Definitions of Matrix Terminology 

Nk Number of producing units .for service k. 

^ * MK " Number of consuming units for service k. 

Pj — Population of consuming unit j (1^ j£Mk) stated in ten 
thousands (i.e%, 1970 population^ x 10"^) . 

. J — Area of consuming unit j m square ^miles. , 

p . SMSA population in ten thousands. 

A I a.'- SMSA area in square miles. ' ^ 

* Sijk — Servioe Flow Indicator with the following possible values 
(see definitions of terms in the text): 

R = Producing unit i regularly provides service k to consum- 
ing unit j without coordination or; alternation. 

I = Producing unit i irregularly provides service k to con- 
siaming unit j . * . . , 

= Producing unit i regularly proyides service k to c6nsum- . 
ing -unit J in coordination with some other producing 
" • unit for. service k. < 

A = Producing unit i regularly provides a portion of service 
k to consuming unit.j, that is, unit i- is an alternate 
provider (in terms of feither time, space, or clientele), 
of service 'k to consulting unit j. « . 

• * 

0 = A zero or a blank indicated that producing unit i is 
definitely not involved (even irregularly^'in providing 
. ' service k to con siping .unit j. 

SPik - Serviced population^,^o/ producing^it i and service k. 
- This is the sum^f P; over row i for columns where s^^y^ 
is equal to R, C, or A. » , 

- • - NPjk - Service density for consuming unit j for service k. This 

\ / is simply a count of entries in column j, which are either 

j , A A, that is, the number of producers who regularly. 

"/ I provide service k to unit j in some fashion. 
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dispatching/ for itself during the day while relying^ on the county sheriff 

^ - ■ I ■ 

for dispatching at ni^t. Alternative producers will be indicated on 

the service stijictuTe matrix by entering A's in the.^c^nsuming unit column 
at each alternative producer's row.* 

Coordinated production occurs. when two or more regular producers 
iiiteract in the planning of the day to day operation of service pro- 
vision for the same consuming unit. Coordinated patrol, for example, 
exists when several .police departments jointly provide organized surveil-. 
lance within the boundaries of a single consumption unit through the use 
of a common communications network. Criminal laboratory facilities are 
used in a coordinated way when their activities are pooled in supporting 
a single criminal investigation. On the matrix, C's will be ent^ered for 
each of the producers which coordinate service to a consuming unit. 
5 , Duplication occurs when two or more regular producers provide the 
same service at the same time, in the same places to tlie same people 
without joint consideration of the activities. Two producers of patrol 
services are duplicative when they serve the same consumption unit with- 
out consultation on patrol practices and day to day maintenance of radio 
contact. Two producers of adult detention are duplicative when they 
independently provide jail facilities to ,the same police department for 
the saae clientele. Di^lication will be shown on the matrix by the 
entry of two or more R*s (for regular producer in a consuming unit 

Service Structure Matrices for a Metropolitan Area 
To illustrate the use of Service structure matrices, we will 
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construct police service matrices for tt^e Fayetteville, North Carolina 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) . The Fayetteville SMSA 
encompasses 654 square mi\^es* and had a 1970 population of 212',000. The 
area has eight organized consumption units for direct police- services, 
dbmberland County is the largest of these. In addition to the city of 
Fayetteville (population 54,000), there are three small tovms within the 
SMSA (earth with fewer- than 4,000 inhabitants.) The U.S.. Army's Fort 
Bragg and Pope Air Force Base are also organized consumption units. 
These two installations together have a population equal to that of ^ 
Fayetteville. They have tended to dominate the entire metropolitan area 
although industrial expansion has recently been quite extensive in the 
southern end of Cumberland County. The remaining consumption unit is 
the' Fayetteville State University campus in Fayettevilje. For those 
services whibh it receives independently, it constitutes an enclave in 
the city. The resident population on campus is under 1000. Half of the 
total SMSA population lives outside""the seven smaller consumption units, 
in unincorporated areas of Cumberland County, the map in Figure I shows 
the geographic arrangement of the organize^d consumption units. 

/ In this section, ^we will present the service structure matrices for 
four police services as they are organized in the Fayetteville SMSA. 
Table III depicts the arrangements for patrol. Each of the eight organ- 
ized consumption units for police^ervice has a distinct legal arrange- 
ment with a regular producer of patrol seorvices. The entries in the 
main diagonal reflect these '^relationships. Military Police from Ft. 




EKLC 



Bragg also provide patrol services in areas of Fayetteville frequented . 

by military personnel. , Because they have a'' restricted clientele, they ' 
♦ 

have been classified as alternative producers* of patrol .services in 

170 
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Table III 
Patrol Services Matrix 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, SMSA 



Organized Copsianption Units 



Producers 



Fort Bragg Provost 
Marshal 

Pope A.F.B, Provost 
Marshal 

Fayetteville State IJniv. 
Campus Police 

Fayetteville City 
Police 

Spring Lake i 
Police } 

Hope Mills 
Police 

Stedman Police 

Cumberland County 
Sheriff 
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Fayetteville,^ The Fayetteville Police are also classified as alterna- 
tive producers of patrol services because they focus their attention on 
the civilian population of the city. 

Both Cumberland Coimty and Fayetteville contain organized consump- 
tion unit^ which are enclaves/ thin Cumberland County, there are 

W 

s^ven organized consuming ui^^ts served by their o*m patrol service agen- 
cies. The county sheriff's department patrols in the remaining areas 
of the county, TTie far r^ght-hand column on Figure III represents this 
"remainder." Fayetteville State University is a separately organized 
consuming enclave for patrol within Fayetteville. For each enclave, 

■up 

special legal arrangements for patrol have been established. 

As shown by the double entries in several colunms, some areas, in 
Fayetteville have multiple agencies simultaneously providing regular - 
pitrol services. Both thQ Sheriff and the Fayetteville Police Depart- 
ment provide regular patrol services to some of the patrol enclaves. 
Stedman receives regular patrol support from the Sheriff's Department. 
Fayetteville State University is regularly patrolled by the Fayetteville 
City Police Department. 

Criminal investigation activities in Fayetteville SMSA are organ- 
ized soBewhat4iifferently fgrom patirol as shown in Table IV, There are 
only six organized consumption units for criminal investigation because 
Stedman and Fayetteville State University have no unique legal arrange- 
ments with a producer of this service. However, there are nine dif- 
ferent producers of criminal investigation serving this SMSA.^° Only 
Fayetteville and the Cumerland County "remainder" unit rely regularly 
on their own investigative \ervices. The military installations each 
call in specialized criminal i^nvestigation units from off-base. Spring 
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Table IV 
Criminal Investigation Matrix 
Fayetteville> North Carolina, SMSA 



Producers 



'Ft. Bragg Provost / 
Marshal 

U.S. Army Criminal 
Investigation 



^Poj)e A.F.^B. Provost 
r ' Marshal 



U.S.A.F. Criminal 
Investigation 

Fayettevillo Police 
Department 

Spring Lake Police^ 
. Department 

Hope Mills Police 
Department 

Cumberland County , 
Sheriff 

N.C. State Bureau of 
Investigation 
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CO 
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Lakeland Hope Mills regularly coordinate with the Sheriff's Criminal 

Investigation Unit. The State' Bureau of Investigation provides addi- 

tional service;^ to civilian agencies on request. *It is not considered 

m 

a regular producer of this service. « 

Turning to intermediate polj.ce services provides an opportunity ^ 
to explore additional facets of the stru^ure'^'o^^ provision in 
the police indystry of the Fayetteville SMSA. Our interest here is in 
seeing which agencies provide certain intermediate services to those 
agencies providing direct police services to citizens. The consuming 
units for intermediate services are police agencies which utilize those 
services in providing direct police services to .citizens* . Criminal labo- 
ratory services are used to assist criminal investigation^ Thus, nine 
units are listed as consuming this intermediate police services, as 
nine units are listed in Table IV as producing criminal .investigation. 
For adult detention the consuming units are eight police departments . 
wh4ch provide patrol services and therefore lepquire adult detention 
services. As a comearison of Tables IV and V indicates, the number 4)f 
prqducers of poli^^ervices can vary considerably from sein^ice to .serv- 
ice. For adult detention there are only three producers .yihe County 
Sheriff provides adult detention facilities for all local police units. 
Each of the two military installations maintains its own detention 
facility. Military personnel taken into custody by civilian departments 
»re usually remanded to their base for detention. Civilians arrested 
on one of the military bases would be sent, to the Coiinty Jail for deten- 
tion.* Civilians arres^^ on one of the military bases' would be sent, to 
the County Jail for d^Hkion. Thus, the three producers can be viewed 
as providing alternative services restricted by clientele. 
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Table V 



Adult Detention Matrix 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, SMSA 



Organized Cpnsumption Units 



Producers 
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Table VI 



J 



Crime Lab Matrix 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, SMSA 

Organized Consumption Units 



ERIC 
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There are four producers of crime laboratory services. The Fayette- 
ville Police Department ancj^he Cumberland County Sheriff have established 
,.a joint crime lab which serves all civilian criminal investigation agen- 
cies in the SMSA. The North Carolina State Bureau of Investigation 
maintains it own crime lab which is utilized by these same agencies for 
more sophisticated work. Given the coordination of work between the local 
and state agencies, the provision of services is coded as coordinated. 
Each of the military criminal investigation units ha^ its own laboratory 
facilities which are used by its investigators. 

Direct examination of the matrices themselves provides consider- 
able insight into the difference in the structure of interorganizational 
arrangements across different services within the same SMSA. However, 
direct examination of the 'service structure matrices is not as helpful 
when one is comparing across metropolitan areas of varying sizes and 
complexity. One of the advantages of defining measures of mefippolitan 
Structure derived from service structure matrices Is-nthat such measures 
allow carefu^ conqparison across metropolitan areas. . 

Measures of Metropolitan Structure 

9 

We have defined a series of measures of metropolitan service struc- 
tare which can be operationalized with the information contained in the 
service |^ructure matrices. Wherever possible we have attempted to use 
d^initions of terms which are consistent with previous usage, although 
this has been difficult in some cases. At present ve have identified 
six conceptually distinct measures, each of which can be dealt with in 
either absolute or relative terms. These measures are: Fragmentation, 
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Multiplicity, Duplication, Independence, Coordination, and Dcfminance. 
Studjpnts of metropolitan reform will undoybtedly recogni'ze" such terms/" 
as ones which ^re frequently bandied about in the- litepture, but which 
are rarely defined.-. It is our intent to provide a series of operational 
definitions. .for these terms. We believe they will be useful in our own ^ 
current research and also provide a consistent basis for discourse about 

metropolitan organization* - ^ ... 

f ♦ . . . 

We have operationalized fragmentation as the number of distinct 

organized consuming units for the service in question. For direct serv- 
ices these units will be for* the most part governmental jurisdictions, 
although as noted ^bove, W$ intend to include other organized unit^ 
whibrever appropriate. For the intermediate services consuming units are 
selves producers of direct services. A simple count of the numbei^of 
3uch units will then be our' absolute^ raeasur^ oj| fragmentation. For the 
direct services a rejlativQ fragmentation measure will also be oJ)tained 
by dividing the "absolute measure by*^th?, population of the metropolitan 
area stated in ten thousands. That is, relative fragmentation for the 

• direct services will be the number of organized' consumption units per 
tea thousand metropolitan inhabitants^ The absolute and relative meas- 
ures of f ragraentatiorr may vary considerably for the same SMSA. As 

• Thomas M. Scqtt has pointed out ."thei ntimber of local governmental units 
per Capita increases' as jthe total ipopulation size of the SMSA decre^ses"- 
i.e., ,th'e° largest ^MSAs 'Have less relative fragmentation per ^capita than 
do:' the, smaller SMSAs. ' 

Multiplicity is operationalized as the number of service producing 
Urfits in the metropolitan area. This^solUte measure is the same as 
the lists "or counts" of police agencies often used ^)y natiorttfl commissions 
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and others when lamenting the lack of unified law enforcement systems. 
However, a simple list does »not control for the size of the metropolitan 
area, nor for the gplitical arrangements in that area. Accordingly, we 
have defined two relative measures of multiplicity for the direct serv- 
.ices and one for the intermediate ones. For both direct and indirect 
services relative multiplicity will be measured as the number of^produc- 
ing units for the service divided by ihe number of consuming units for 
that service, iTe., the average number of producers per consuming unit. 
For the direct services,, relative multiplicity will also be defined as 
the ];^jni>er of producing units for the service per ten thousand residents 
of the metropolitan area. Our measures of absolute and relative multi- 
plicity are similar to those utilized by Hawkins and Dye in ^ recent 

IT 

Study. Campbell and Sacks used a measure of multiplicity which was 
population per gove^mment and area per government which they called 
fragment at ion. - Ostrom and Parks, used both the absolute and population 
relative measure of multiplicity.^^ Critics of current police organiza- 
tion have usually argued th^t^multiplicity results in ineffic;ient pro- 
vision of low quality service. However the evidence presented in the 
latter study runs counter ttf that, argtmjent when relative multiplicity 
is used as the measure. Campbell and Sacks did not find any significant 

i^lationship between their measure of^pofiulation or area per govern- 

• > If; ' 

■ent and expenditure patterns.*^" 

Quplication will.be operationalized in ^^solute terms as the ninnber 
of consuming units in the metropolitan area Which regularly receive the 
Service in question from more than one producer. However, those cases 
in which pne producer alternates- with another in time, space, or clien- 
tele ^11 no^ be counted^ as service diqplica^tion. Similarly, instances 
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where' two or more producers coordinate in the jJrovision of a service to 
a consuming unit wiirrtot be counted as duplication., By our ^efini- ' 
tion^ duplication in service provision exists only when two (or more) 
producing units are regularly providing service to a given consuming 
\xnit and the producing units do not either altema;te or coordinate tiheir 
activities.' While such a definition'^ will result in our finding much 
less service -duplication than is commonly claimed, we believe that it 
sticks more closely to the common" meaning of ^e term. The service dupl 
cation seen by most critics will be picked up by our other measures. 
Having defined absolute duplication, w6 can go on to state relative 
duplication for direct and indirect services as the ratio of the number 
of consuming units receiving duplicate service to the total number of . 
consuming mits for that service. Additionally, for the direct services 
we define relative duplication as the sum of the population of the con- 
suning units which receive dupllcate^' service divided by the total popu- 
lation of the metropolitan area. 

Independence is defined as the nlimber of organized consumption 
mits which receive the service in question regularly and solely from 
their "own" producing unit, that? is, from a producing unit directly 
under their control;j(a municipal police department patrolling all of a 
mimicipality, fipr' example) . For tKis. measure, irregular service pro- 
vision by a different producing unit (as for example,- when the St^te 
P6lic4 cruise through the municipality once or twice a-month) will not 
be counted as reducing indejpendence. * In general, alternating or ; 
coordinated service 'proyision will be counted as reducing independence. 
Relative independence for a metropolitan area on a particular service 
can then be statec^ as "the ratio of the numbefr of independent consuming 
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units to the.^total number ofysuch. units, and for direct services, as 
the population in independent units divided by the metropolitan popula- 

tion» w . 

. • ' ' . - 

^ Doninance is defined by the extent td which the consuming units • 

for a particular" service are served by the dominant producer of that 

^service. TTie dominant producer of a i^rect service is that producer' 

having the largest s^rviceil ^opulatioir; whtle for indirect services, 

the dominairt producer is that' producer providing the service'^to the 

largest number of consuming units. In both cases, instances of alternate 

or coordinate « service provision will be included in the computations. 

Absolute dominance is measured as the count of consuming units receiving 

the service from the dominant producer. Relative dominance is then the 

— ratio of^is figure to the total ntnnber of consuming units. For 

diney^i services, relative domiilance is also measured by the" ratio of 

the serviced population of the dominant producer to the total populatlpn 

of the ■etropoljltan area. 

It' should be noted that fragmentation, independence, and dominance 

taken together tell us additional information about the structure of a 

metropolitan area. A highly fragmented metropolitan area. might show^;( 
» 

low degree of indep^dence and a high degree of dominance for a serv- 
ice--say patrol. This would then indicat4 that while the metropolitan 
area is divided into a large number^x units providing their own patrol, 
aany of those units also receive patroT service fro*^ one major producer, 
say the County Sheriff./ Higlv^^rtiSej^ together with high dominance 

(in relative population terms) TTjTa fragmented metropolitan area wquld 
indicate that there are ^pany 1^all independent consumption units, but 
that most o|||the metropolitan popul^ion was served \yf a single producer. 



But the small independent i^iits are served by thei* own police force; 



not the dominant producer. • " , * 

Our final measure, Coordination- , is defined as the number of con- ^ 

suming units receiving service from a coordinated arrangement between 

^two or.more.produdSrs. Such arrangements are often found where, for 

example, a county sheriff dispatches for both its own patrol car(s) 

> . _ -■ ' 

and township police department car(s) , both of which patrol a township 

simultaneously. In such cases the dispatcher will coordinate the move- 

* • ^ ♦ 

ment of both producers' vehicles so as to avoid having them play "fdllow 
the leader" down Main Street. Arrangements of this nature may tend to 
result in higher ciuality service for the same number of units assigned 
than in the'pure duplicative situation. This is a proposition which 
can be empirically examined.- R^lat^^oordination, as wil^the offier 



measures, can be stated as the ratio of the numbex of units receivii 
cc^rdinated service to. the total number" of consuming units, and^^r^the 
direct services, as the ratio of tlwt population of units recej^ing 
coordinated service to the total population in the area> " ^ 

* 

"I 

Comparing Metropolitan Structures 

, Now that the measures o.f metropolitan s^tructure have been' defined, 
we can illustrate their use by comparing the police -industries in three 
metropolitan area^l^e' Fayetteville SMSA which was described in^ 
some detail ^hove^W^^ Durham, North -Carolina SfBA.and '3) The • ^ 
Haiail ton-Mi ddletown, Ohio SMSA. All three had a 19^0, population of 

apptoximately 200,000,-, 1 ' ' ' , 

Let us first examine *the measures for patrol and criminal investi- 
gation services. As shown on Table VII,.t^e^e metropolitan" areas differ 
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Table VII 

Structural Measures - Direct Services 
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significantly from one another both -in .absolute fragmentation and i,n 
relative fragmentation. The Hamilton SMS A has 20 consuming units for 
patrol services/while Fay^tteville has only eight. Because they have 
approximately the same populations, an increase fafem eight to twenty 
consuming units raises the population relative fragmentation score from 
\38 to .83. In both the Hamiltcm' and Durham SMSAs there are as many 

> s 

organized consumption units for criminal investigation as for patrol. 
Therefore, each has the same fragmentation score for both services. 
The^ difference in the fragmentation scores in the Fayetteville SMSA 
'reflects the ^act that neither Stedman nor Fayetteville State University 
have unique legal arrangement's with a producer of criminal investigation 

service. - ^ • 

The differenc^ between fragmentation of consumption units and ^ 
multiplicity producing units is also illustrated in the Table. F^ag- 
mentation refers to consuming units, while multiplicity refers to pro- , 
ducing units. • The multiplicity score in Fayetteville for criminal^ 
investigation is higher than the f ragmen tat iSn score in the same area 
for the same service: while there are only six consUteing units for 
criminal investigation^in that SMSA, there ^e nine units producing for 

this service {see Table IV). Where the number of producing units .equals 

\ ^ J ^ ' ^ . 

the number of consuming units for a particular' service, the multiplicity 

score relative to- consuming units will ifequal l.p as .it does iji^amilton 

fox i)oth patrol and criminal investigation and in Fayetteville for 

, patrol. Where th^re are more producing ynits'than consunung units this 

scor!^ Will exceed;i.0. The measure *\fill be lower than. 1.0 where there 

are fewer producing units than consuming units. 

For patrol or criminal investigation little duplication exists' in 
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any of the three metropolitan areas* ^ Only in the Fayetteville SMSA 

is there any duplication for eithejpf^of these, services. As shown in 
•> 

Table III, two of the columns of the Fayetteville patrol matrix contain 
multiple "R" ehtries indicating regular, non-alternating, gon- * 
coordinating producers. - 

The independence of production units varies considerably in these 
three metropolitan areas. While in Durham, all ten organized consuming 

units receive patrol regularly and solely from their "own^'^roduclng 

^' 

units (a score of 1.00 for both relative measures of independence) only 

' , <o . ' 

five of the eight consuming units (63*^) in Fayetteville receive patrol 
regularly and ,solely from their own patrol units; Howfever, these four 
coiisuming units comprise about 75 per cent of the population in the SMSA. 
While only seven o6t of twenty consuming units haveXnatrol independence 
in the Hami If on-Middle town SMSA, these seven constitute about 82 per 
cent of the population. ' * ^ 

]f\ regard to dominance, only one of the ten consuming units in the V 
Durham area receiVes patrol^services from the dominant producer, the 
Durham City Police, "^at kgency patrols fo^ almost half of the popula- 
tion living in the SMSA. In the Hamilton-Middle town SMSA, fourteen 
but of twenty consuming units recei*ve' services from the dominant pro- 
ducer. These con^tf^ng units, represent only 34 per cent of the popula-- 



"tion, however. Tne Butler County Sheriff*-^ Depigment is the dominant^ 
patrol agency in .the Harail ton-Mi ddletown SMSA, serving fourteen organ- 
ized consuming units. No other producer in the SM§A patrols for a larger 
population/' Thus*, the Butler County Sheriff's Department is more 
dominant than the Durham Police Department in terms of consuming units 
served, whil'e it is le^s domi||wit in terms of total .popul'ktion* served. 
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We have noted that duplication of patrol for the Hamilton- 
Middtetown SMSA is zero and th^t the dominant producer serves fourteen 
of the twenty consuming uni|^. Is this an inconsistency?^ We have 
also nolfed that only seven of the consuming units in Hamilton have 
independent patrol service. How are the other thirteen to be categor- 
ized? As the coorditfiation measure indicate on Table VII, each of 
these units is- partolled by multiple, agencies which coordinate service 
provision so as to avoid duplication ^f effort,^ Neithep of our 
other example SNlSAs have* coordinated patrol provision. All three SMSAs 
do have some coordinated criminal investigation, 'However, in the 
Fayetteville SMSA, all consuming units receive coordinated criminal 
ihvestigation. Seventy per cent of consuming* units in the Hamilton- 
Middletown SMSA have coordinated criminal investigation although 
these are small and include only 20 per cent of^the^rea's popula- 
tion. Fifty per cent of the consuming units in the Durham SMSA have 
coordinated criminal investigation, but only seven per cent of the 
population is included in those units. * 

Tumine to intermediate services in Table VIII we no longer have 
two relative measures for each type. *Si^e* the consuming units are m 
.this case the producing units of direct services, all relative raeas- 
ures aVe in terms of the ntjmber of consuming units served. For 
fragmentation, only an absolute ^easuVe can be computed -for indirect 
servites. On multiplicity, the nuii^er of units producing adult 
dttmtion and erlm« laboratory saWicaa is much lowar than that of 
patrol and cyiainal invea^tigation, Wille there are .multiple producers 
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of these services, only in the ^ Hamilton SMSA is thet^ any dupUc- 
ation* Hajnilton City Jail an^ Middleto.wn City Jail are duplicative 
in the^sense that th^ police departments which utilize them also 
utilize the Butler County jail.. 

V 

' There is considerably 1«|6S independence for the intermediate 
services than for direct services. Few jurisdictions are solely 

served by their own crime lab or jail facility for adult detention. ^ 

- * k 

On the other hapd/ the dominance measures are much higher for 

* . *** 

intermediate services than for direct services. In both Fayette- 
Yille and Hamilton -Middle town the largest producer of jail services 
provides for the entire county while in Durham the larg^. 

jail services- abcmt half 'of - the consuming units. The , largest 
crime lab in Durham and Hamilton-Mddletown also serves ^theentire, 
SMSA. There is no coordination in the provisi<*n of adult detention 
. in any of the three SMSAs while coordination of crime lay services 
ranges from loW^n Durham to high in ftamilton-Middletown. 

Use of these structural measures enables an analyst to be 
quite specific about the ways in which bne metropolitan area is ■ 
simil^r^to or differs from other metropolitan areas • When many 
metropolitan areas are simultaneously being considered, the struc- 
tural measures can be used as variables in statistical analysis to 
ascertain whatfo.ther factors are associated with a particular type 
of structural am^hgement among units in a metropolitan ajrea* 
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The Use of Structural Measures in Public Police Analysis 



\ 



Many assertions exist about the effects of fragmeittation and 
other terms lised to^ describe the structure of interorganizational 
arrangements in metropolitan areas. The use of service structure 
matrices and the structural measures derived from these matrices will 
enable scholars to examine these assertions empiri^]^/* Consider- 
ation of filture reforms will then have a firmer grounding* 

The first step in utilizing these measui^s is the deri-vation 
of causal statements* from literature on metropolitan government. ^ 
Fragmentation » for exais^le, is thought to be the prime cause of 
many of the^roblems facing urban areas. The following statements 
about* fragmentation have been made in the metropolitan litera- 
tore: 

1. Fragmentation leads to the inability of central cities 
^ to finance their service provision adequately. 

2. Fragmentation produces inequality in tax base. ^ * 

' 3. Fragmentation decreases the political capacity of local 
governments to acquire resources. 

4. Fragmen^tion produces inequities in* the administration 
' and distribution of services. 

5. Fragmentation produces variations in service levels in 
netropolitah areas. 

y ^ ■ 

6. Fragmentation results in higher per capita^ costs for 
providing governmental serviced. • . 

■/ 

7. Pragnentation produces variat;ions ia'^he efficiency of 
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different units» 




Fragmentation leads to inefficient production processes* ^ 

Fragmentation results in higher taxes* 

/ 10. Fragmentation leads to*generally low levels of some services 
throughout! an area. 

11. '^agmentation encourages an irresponsible attitude toward 
center city problems by citizens of high -income suburbs. 

12. Fragmentation reduces a citizen's capacity to fix responsi- 
bility and hold government officials responsible.-^' 

A similar set of statements exist concerning the effects of multiplicity, 

• A' 

overlap, duplication, coordination, and independence. 

Thje second step in utilizing these raeasuresVi,s the operationali- . ^ 
zation of the other terms used in the above statements. Terras such as 
^ "inequality in tax base," "variations-^in. sexvlce^levelst" and "inefr 
. ficient production processes," etc. , will need careful definition and 
specific procedures for their measurement. The third step in utilizing 
these measures is to convertjv-causal statements into a#nore testable 
form. Advocates of reform for example, have freely used causal language 
but most testable propositions wilV ff&e^ to be stated in'a language of 
association. Thus, statement 2 above could be restated in a testable 
form to read: "Fragmentation is positively associated vith inequitable 
tax bases Statement 6 could be restated as: "Fragmentation is posi- 
tively associated with. higher pier capita costs for providing government 
sjervices." The latter proposition ^wQuld probably, be be^sf stated as it 
related to specific types'* of services rather than to a^gfeneral spectrum 
of services. ' 

As restated and with operationali zed measures for both the mde- 
pendent variables (the structural measures) and the various dependent 



). 
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variables mentioned above, these propositions can then be subjected to 
^enq>irical examination by a number of different scholars in different 
research settings; Our own research project will specifically examine 
propositions relating structural measures to expenditure leve^ls and 
patterns of manpower utilization in 200 SMSAs. For example, we will 
be able to examine prppositions^oif'the following types: 

1. Fragmentation of cQnsuining units in metropolitan areas is 
positively associated 'with expenditures per capita. 

2. >. Multiplicity of producing units in metropolitan areas is 
\positively associated with expenditures per capita. 

) / ' ^ • * ' ^. 

3. Duplication of producing units in metropolitan areas is posi- 
^ tively associated with expenditures pet capita. 

4. Coordination of producing units in riWtropolitan ar(^as is 
negatively associated with expenditures per capita. 

These propositions will be subjected to empirical testing inVregard to 

each the direct and ijidirect services of the police indijiiitW with a 

large enough" data base to enable . one to have confidence in .the\ findings. 

The use of these'^tructutal variables in research 'l^lated to othe^ 

service areas shdtuld contribute to the cumofative knowledge of tne 

ej^c^s of dilfferent patterns of intergoijelmmental and interorganizational 

relationships upon performance in federal -.systems of government. Hlie 

defining characteristics of federal systems of govemmentj' necessarily 

include fragmentation, multiplicity and ^iuplic^^io^^* Coordination, 

independence and dominance are additional measures for specifying inter- 



organizational structures. The perfbrmance of federal systems as systems- 
of government c^ be assessed only if we can deal explicitly with dif- 
ferent patterns of interorganizational arrangements with such consistent, 
operational aw^ures. . ^ ^ 
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^ the structure of an entire police industry within a metropolitan area. 

^While our use^^of matrices for representing the structure of inter- 
organizational arrangements with metropolitan areasr is relatively novel, 
it draws its intellectual basfe from two traditions • First, this form 
of representation draws on the work pf Wassily M. Leontief in input- 
output* analysis. (See Wassily M. Leontief, The Structure of American ' 
Economy , 1919-1939 , Second Eiiition. Fair Lawn, N.J.: Oxford University 
Press, 1951.) Input-output analysis arrays producers and consumers of 
a service as we propose to do but fillS' in the cells .w^th the amount 
of goods- flowing from one to the other. Our entries will represent 
presence or absences of certain types of service* relationships rather 
than flows of goo'ds. The second related tradition is* the work of 
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Frank Harary, Robert Z. Nprraan and Dorwin Cartwright, Structural ^Models : , 
An Intro duct ion to the Theory of Directed Graphs .) In a recent article, 
Paul Craven and Barry Wellman of the University of Toronta discuss the 
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able to analyze, for ex'^raple, information exchange among communities, 
ccMnparing the process to commercial transactions, 9r to intercommunity 
friendship links." (See Paul Craven and Barry Weliman, VThe Network 
City," Sociological Inquiry 43, 1973,' pp.. 57-88. • 

^ * • * • <» 
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^ SCALE OF PRODUCTION AND TOE PROBLEMS ^OF SERV-ICE DELrVERY ' 

The other major independent variable presiented in Section'VII 

* • \ 

on propositions derived from two traditions is that of the size of 
,a jurisdiction, ftembers of the Workshop in Political Theory and 
Policy^ Analysis have imdertaken a large number of studies whi^h have ' 
focused specifically on the size of police departments as a major 
independent variable. This summer I was as'ked to prepare a pape^ 

0 

for a Conference entitled "Serving the^Public in a Metropolitan- 
Society". that paper I reviewed/the series of studies which 
have focused on size as an independent variable. Consequently, I . 
thought you would be interested in having this paper r^roduced as ^ 
a companion to the paper presented in Chapter IX. The research designs 
discussed here%^ are prim^ily "most similar, systems" designs. 
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V 

^ The Questions to b£ Addressed ' ^ 

Eight sets of questions were posed for consideration at 
this Conference on "Serving the Public in a Metropolitan So- 
ciety." Among these ques;^ons are two which relate to research 
which we are conducting at the Workshop in Political Theory and 
Policy Analysis at Indiana University. They will be the subject 
of this paper. In a slightly modified form, these questions 
are: 

1) What have we learned iji the last decade about the 
relationship between costs *and benefits (economic,^ 
socia^l and political) * in the provisi^on of [urban] 
governmental services? How can we best profit frorti 
these lessons? (Conference Question 2) 

2) To what extent should constitutional and jurisdic- 
tional questions be considered in^ evaluating the 
specifics of governmental' services to the public? 
How can existing jurisdictional divisions and consti- 
tutional claims be utilized to [increase] the re- 

1 

sponsiveness of gqvernment to public needs and in- 
terests? (Conference Question 6). " » • ' 
These two questions ' can be considered as complements to 
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one another. Some of the critical issues debated over the last 

.several decades and about which we now have a growing body of 

evidence relate^directly. to the effects of constitutional or 

jurisdictional arg?angements on the relationsh.ip between costs 

and "benefits in the provision of urban governmental services. 

The eTfect of jurisdictional arrajigements on costs and benefits 
* • * * * * . / 

in 'the provision, of urban governmental services is a central y 
'issue in debates over metropolitan reform* These deBates ar^ 
o.f \Long standing both i^i academic journals and /pi public 
affairs.-^ \ 

For all the volume and. intensity of the debates , li-ttl^^ 
of it h'as been' informed 'by eiiipirical evidence, Bert S^/anson, 
summarizing the efforts to achieve metropolitan govei>hment, -V 
concludes that '^a major lesson that should have been learned . 
•by almpst ev.eryone is how little we Veally know about urban 
politics! Ihetropolitan reform, or how to construct or rebuild 
a political or commQinity system ^ a metropolity (Swanson, 

1970; 155) ^ , ^ ^ 

In 1972, Erie, Kirlin^and Rabinpvitz Undertook an exten- 
sive review of what was then known about the effects of metro- • 
politan reforms. They concluded that while a great deal was 
known about the .avowed purposes of various reform proposals, 
."our understanding- of metropolitan governance would be vastly 
improved by more research on the consequences of institutional 
^ changes. (Erie et/ al . , 1972,.: 8-r9) They indicate that /our. 
ignorance is greatest about the . impact of T^eform on the* lives 
and. opinions of the citizens who are supposedly bettei^ governed 



under the new regimes-." (Erie, et.al^ , 1972 : 9) ^ After Re- 
viewing tThe existing, though scant, empirical ^evidence, they - ^ 

reached the following conclusions: ; ^\ / ' * > 

' ' ' * *• 

.1. The increasing impact of professionalism upon 

, policy making has been a nearly" universal effect of^ 

metro po-litan reform. ' - ^ , 

2. In general, few scale economies have been asso-'^ 
^^ciated with reform, except for the metropolitan Special * 

district. ; \ • . ' 

3. In the short run, the access of minorities is ^ , 
guaranteed, but may in'. the long run be' diluted. * » 

4. The roles and norms 'of official decision; makers • 
do not guarantee any, substantive conception of the area- 
widfe publico interest. All that, is guaranteed-is a more- 
minimal, procedural definitio^^ governing publiq^ policy 
making. . - ^• 

. ^ • ' . ' ' ' • V 

^ 5; Performance, levels, tend to rise, butr so do the. ^ 

' fiscal burdens accompanying inci^eased expenditures . ^ 

6. " The functional emphasis upori tangible goods, ^ . 
rather than ufjon amelioration, df social piK5blems, remains 
unchanged. * ' ' ' ^ • * 

7. There is no immediate, short-term impact upon the 
distribution of power and wealth. 

8. By 'and large, restructuring is, associated with " 4 
^. reduced' citizen participation in the local electoral 

^ process . " ^ • 

3. The character of citizens* understanding of ai^ 
attitudes toward the local and metropolitan political p^p- 
cess remains largely uncjian^ed, • being more^ a function of^ ^ 
life styles and experiences. ' (Erie, £t_»al» > 1972: 36-37) 

However, the scant empirical evidence that has been , 
amassed about. the effects Of various forms of metropolitan 
government has n6t d.eterred people from advocating major struc- 
tural reforms in jurisdictional arrangements for metropolitan 
areas as these affect fthe provision of urban services. In 
fact, many do not see a n^js^ 'for evidence. The predominant 
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doctrine of/ metropolitan reform has asserted certain relation^ 

ships for' ^o long that they are assumed to be true. Such an 

assumption of empirical validity led Bernard L. Garmii?e , Chief 

af Police in Miami, Floj?ida to^ make the following observation 

about the need for major structuijal reform i^the provision of 

police services for metropolitan areas. , • 

An 'outstanding" example of such a problem — one of the most 
persistent and frustrating. probi.en>s conf ronting^our muni- 
.cipalities arid STOtes--is the Balkanization of the police 
* forces. There are approximately 40,000 police agencies 
rajiging in size, from one man to 30, 000 men. ^ It is not 
ntecessary to elaborate on the disadvantages oF"suah a 
fractured system ;, they are too w^ll known . " Perhaps^ only 
cities of 50,000 or more should be allowed their own 
police agencies; th^Tstate shoiild police the-smaller -Ci- 
ties and the' rural areas. In the metropolitan are^s there 
should be consolidation of the smaller police agencies. 
If this were done, the number of police agencies xiould be 
reduced from HO, 000 agencies to roughly HOO-plus agencies 
—with clear gains in tenns o'f effectiveness* and efficien- 
cy. (Garm^re, 1972: 9 ; my emphasis)^ 

There .could hardly be a more malor structural change af- 
fecting' the constitutional and ' juris-dictienal arrangements of 
providing' police services in urban ^areas than this proposal/ 
made by 'Chief Garmire. Similar proposals to curtail dr^stic- 
aLly the number of police jurisdictions' and create metropolitan 
wide police forces in most metropolitan areas have been made by 
a- nujnber of study commissions. . The assumption that increases 
in* size will improve the performance of police and lower the 
costs of ^providing urb^n police services is the accepted .wis- 
dom. Consequently, continuous efforts 'are made to consolidate 
smaller police departments. 

In the' 197H i;;eport of the National Conference of St^e 
Criminal ^Justice- Planning Administrators entitled Stat^ of the^ 
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"States on Cr^bag^ and Justice j6ae *of the program objectives dis- 
cussed was' consolidation police services. The report indi- 
cated that "mahy states^re beginning to study the efficacy of 



ger, more, efficit 



plans to assimilate sillier law enforcement agencies into lar- 

)cal, county or state units." (National 

Conference of Stat# Criminal -Justice Planning Administrators,. 

1974: 43) 'SpeciMc actions of some' State Planning Agencies 

( SPA *s). were eii^Qmerated: 

In /ermont, the SPA requires a ten-man minimum for 
police ^encies for funding eligibility. . . . 

Idaho, .between July 1, 1971 and October 1, 1972, 
13 communities consolidated their police depar-tments with 
theiy county sheriffs department or contracted for law 
enfc^cement services with a nearby community. 

The Nebraska SPA has provided funds for 13 county 
enforcement consolidations. (Natibnal Conference of 
l^te Criminal Justice Planning Administrators, 1974: 43) 

['he accepted dogma has, however ,^ been challenged. One of 
'irst challenges occurred in 1961 when Ostrom, Tiebout and 
^en raised substantial questions about the effectiveness of 
scale jurisdictions for .organizing the provision of all 
fypes of url)an public goods and services. (V. Ostrom, Tiebout 
fand Warren, 1961) Drawing ,both upon the theory of public 
goods in economics and upon John Dewey's concept of the public, 
they argued that appropriate scales of organization should 
Vt^ry depending upon the type of good being considered and the 
range of people jointly affected. Multiple units of govern- 
ment with different scales of» operation are potentially capa- 
ble or supplying a Averse mix of ^public services and* of being 
a more effective and efficient service delivery system than a 

e 

single, large-scale unit providing all urban goods and services 
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to the same r,egion. " v • , 

• - . • • ' 

At about the same time Werner A. Hirsch conducted a series 

of studies which investigated- the relationship between the 
siz?, of producing units and average costs of production for a - • 
variety of u?ban publif goods . -Hirsch" found that tl>e average 
costs of production for primary and secondary education, police 
protefition and refuse 'collection were unaffected by the size of 
the pr^ucing.unit. He^found tK^t the minimum cogt, of pro- 
viding fire* protect ion occurred around- 100 , 000 population with 
increasing costs on either side of that point- Several other . 
studies conduct-ed during the 6fl ' s and early 70 ' s did not find 
.the expected economies of scale predicted, by the traditional 
reform proponent^. (See Bahl, 1969; Brazer, 1959; Gabler, 

1969 , 1971)*^ . , , " ■ " . ' ' 

Robert Dahl also /raise d^^me substantial questions con-, 
cerning the long-ryn effect's -of moving to larger/ jurisdictions 
in ytrban ^areas up.on democrat practices. He feared that the 
larger the jurisdiction, ."the longer and more indii^ct must 
be the channel of communication "from the citizen to his top 
leaders. »■ (Dahl, 1967: 957) Milton Kotler's call*^or "neigh- 
bor)aood government" an| other demands for (Soramun it y -control 
al^o represented , a "chaTlenge to the acpepted dogma. (Kotler, 
1969* Altshuler,"! 1970) ' Advocates of community control argued 
that large city bureaucracies were insensitive and unresponsive 
to the needs -of local residents. 

- . 'Given the lack of evidence supporting some of the basic 
.assumptions underlying the traditional metropolitan reform 
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« proi>osals and the multiple challenges to this accepted dogma, 
it appeared to u$ , in the 'early fo's, that two stepfe kHfbuld'be 
taken.. The first step in/ascertaining the warrant^bility of 
' the underlying assumptions of the traditional metropolitan 

i 

reform movement- was to make the st-ructure of inferential r^a- 

« . <> " • * 

sbning explicit organizing it in prepositional form. Re- 
' lated to this ,was the ef foi?t to make explicit an alternative' 
logical structxire. (E*- Ostrom, 1972) , The side by side pre- 
sentation of propositions ^derived from two traditions — in this, 
casfe the traditional metropolitan reform and the public choice 
approach^--helped to clarify exactly where the two theories 
. "conflict so that 'future research could focus on those areas of 
conflict. The second step was to proceed with a research pro- 
gram that examined a core set of hypotheses derived from the 
tra(iitional metropolitan 'reform theory which conflicted with 
alternative hypothese$ derived from public choice theory. 

We have preceded with both of these steps--the theoreti- 
cal an.d the empirical. The second section of this paper will / 
present a simplified model of the^relationships between the 
' size of a ])olice department and police output and costs ^derived 
from_,pi^o^osals to consolidate police "forces serving metropolis 
.tan aj?e^s. This will be called a "consolidation" model. An 
, alternative model derived both> from the public choice ^and 
community control literature will also be presented. It will 
be. called an "alternative" model since it is consistent. with 
both"f)ublic choice theory and community control literature. 
The third section of ihis paper will briefly report on the ,^ 
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results of five stjadies ^which examined the .hypotheses in th6 
consolidation model and its alternative, •^ince full reports 
of these studies are available in published form% the ^discus- 

T 

sipp here will focus' on the similarity of the findings across 
studies and the composite effect of th^ group of^V^^i^s on 
tTie empirical warrantability of the consolidation model and 
the alternative mbdel. ^ ^ • - 

Jtie fourth &ec1:ion of this paper will describe a much 
larger study recent^-y undertaken in the St. Louis metropolitan 
area which also provides evidence concerning ^e ^simplified " 
model. A number additional questions can be, addressed con- 
cerning the effects of several intervening variables, including 
the level of training and education .of police offi^cers ||||ving 
a neighborhood. more .complex model of r,^lationships will be ^ 
presented and examined with data from the St.- Louis^study. 
Finally, a question concerning ^e Comparative performance of 
very sma2i^||olice departments (ten full-time officers or lessO 
will be addressed. The final, portion .of thi^ paper will ;:eturn 
specifically to an analy^ls^ of the tvs^ que^tibps posed at the 
beginning of this paper. \ 

Tt^e Consolidation Model and Its Alternate in 
5Tmplified Form 

tJrrderlying the repeated calls .for consolidation of urban 
poiice forces serving jnetropcrlitaa areas is an assumption- that 
larger police forc-es will provide higher levels of poiice ser- 
vices, more' efficiently than -will smaller police departments. 
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Such an ass.umptibn can be presented as a simple theoretical 
model of predicted relationships as in Figure 1. 

^ ' ' Figure 1 ' . . - 



^ The Theoretical Consolidation Model 
^ (Simplified Fo^m) ^ 



Size of Police Department 




T^olice Output 



Costs for Equivalent Service 
' " Levels 
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This simple model could be examined directly if "there Were an 
accepted method for measuring police output^ and if all police 
output were the same* However such is not the case.^ 

The problem of measuring police output was met operations- 
ally ih this series of studies -by first narrowing the range .of 
police services examined to those provided to a neighborhood. 
These infclude all direct responses to calls for assistance, 
criminal investigation ,,^g€R)erai patrol and relc^t^d^supportive 
services such as di-spatching* Servides such as metropolitan 
traffic patrol were excluded because the appropriate level of 
measurement differs significantly from that of neighborhood 
Jevei police services. Given this rahge of services, survey 
instruments were designed to obtain^tWo types of . information 
about' police output. First reaj)ondents were asked about yieir 
direct experiences wfth pofice and- with criminal victimization. 
Secondly, respondents were asked. to evaluate their local police 
on a number of attributes. Thus, the theoretical mode'l pre- 
sented in. Figure 1 can be translated into an operational irjodel 
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for testing as in Figure 2. * , ' ' 

Figure 2 

V • * 

The Operational Consolddatjon Mociel 
(Simplified Form) 

^^>Citizen Experiences- with Service-s Rendered 

Size of ^r^^^r^c. ^^^^-^ ^ ^Pi-hiTiPn'-'RwafnatinnR of Local Police 

Department ^^^^-«-.^,^ ' ® 

. • — ^ Costs for Equivalent Servic^Jievels 
f * 

\ 

.Given such a model, one would expect to find the following 
types of relationships in regard to cifcizen experiences with 
services rendered: 

H-j^ Citizens living in neighborhoods served by large ^ 
police department^^hould: 

a) report less victimizations, , * ^ 

b) report victimiz^ions at a higher rate to the , 
police if they occur, 

c) receive higher levels of police follow-up to a 
( victimization, 

d) call upon the police for assistance mbre/ often, , 

e) receive mbl?e rapid response to their calls for 
assistance , ' . 

f) receive more satisfactory levels of police assist-% 

ance . 

* In regard to citizen evaluations of local police, one 
would expect to find the following, types of relatix^nships : 
H2 Citizens living in neighborhoods served by large 
police ^departments^ should more frequently: 
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a) rate the job Ueing done by the police as out- 
Standing, \ ' ~ 

b) rate police-community relationships as good, 

c) indicate ^tl^at, police do not take bribes, 

d) indicate that' crime is about the sa»e or de- 
creasing, 

e) indicate that police respond vfery rapidly, 

f) agree .that local police treat all equally. 

Ifx regard to cost s-^ the fdllowing relationships would be 
expected: ' ^ 

H3 The costs of providing simill&r levels of police ser- 
vice should be lower in larger jurisdictions than in 
smaller jurisdictions. 

All dependent variables in H^^, H2 ar^d H3 are jointly 
referred to as performance variables . 

This simple model was selected for study for two reasons. * 
First the posited relationships in the simple model must b^ 
empirically supported if the consolidation of police agencies ' 
is wari^anted. If larger police departments, do not perform 
better or more efficiently, the major argument in favor of 
police consolidation ^is not empirically sound. Second, alter- 
native theoretical formulations predict that the size of police 
departments is either negatively related to citizif^experiences 
and •VAluatloi^a. Further^ an Alternative theoretioal approach 
would predict that the size of police departments is poeitively 
related to the costs of providing police services at least 
over e large range of existing departments'.^ 
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Consequently, empirical examination of this set of rela- 
tionships .would simultaneously/provide , evidence concerning the 
warrSht ability of two podels--the simplified consolidation model 
posited in Figure 2 ahd an alternative model presented in Figure 
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\ Figure 3 ' * / 

The Alternative Operational Model 
(Simplified Form) 

^..^^^--^itizfen Experiences with Services RendeTe^ 
Size of Police ^-^-^^"""^ 

Department <C^^^^^^^^^^^^ X ^itizjen Evaluatior^ of Soc^l Police 

^""""■^osts for Equivalent Service Levels 

An alternative set of hypotheses to thbse stated above^also 
exists. The set is hot repeated here :to avoid the re^ta)tious 
natui^e of such a listing- For each of the three l\y.potheses , 

■ ■ ■ • . : 7 

the /alternative hypotheses posit the opposite direfctidn* 

■■/ ■ ■ * • ■ 

, / It is Qur belief that the most efficient method of tieing 
empirical res^arch'to relevant public policy issues isto 
undertake research in those^ areas where hypotheses derived from 
different approachfeQ diverge significantly in direction. In 
this way, ^empirical research can simult^eously provide evidence 
related to different theoretical traditions. With sufficient , 
'and consistent evidence, the empirical warrantability of one,^ 
theoretical tradition is cast in doubt and increased confidence 
is merited in the other. 
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^ * The Empirical ' Studies 
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^ : The theoretical and operational models to be examined in 
thes^ /studies focusses on the size of a pplice* department 
serving ^ neighborhood, as the^ independent variable/ How- 
ever, other variables, also affect citizen experiences, cit- 
izen evaluations and .the coats of equivalent service ^levels. 
In particular, Research efforts have identified a number of 
socio-economic variables, such As^ the patterns of wealth^ ^ 
density, education, race and age among neighborhpod resi- 
dents as affecting costs, experiences tand evaluations. Any 
research which atteii^ts to examine tt^e. effect of the size of 
police dtepartments on performance variables must take into 
j^count the potential effect of these socio-economic variables 
on the performance variables to be examined. Research designs 
which ignored the potential effect of such socio-economic 
variables, would be seriously vulnerable to oriticism that' 
variations in neighborhood socio-economic status, hot size \ ^ 
of the police department sei^ving a neighborhood, are affect- 
ing citizen experiences, citizen evaluations and costs of 
services. In essence a rival methodological model exists 
which posits that? any effect of size upon performance vari-- 
ables results from variation in socio-economic status of the 
neighborhoods iacluded in the study rather than variation ia 
size. Such a rival methodological model is showfi in Figure 
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Figur« H 
A* Rival Mathodological Mod«l 



Size of Police 
Department 

SocioH^conMic 
Status of 
Neighborhood 




Cltiien Experiences with Services Rendered 



Citizen Evaluations of^ Local Police 



Costs for .Equivalent Service. Levels 



V 
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Given such a rival methodological model, research on the. 
effects of size must either control for the effect o.f socio- 
economic variables either by 1) the careful selection* of re- 
seiarch sites which minimize the difference in socio-economic 
status among the sample areas selected or 2) include suf fif j 
cient areas in the study that the potential effect of socip 
economic status can be handled at the data analysis stage 
thrpugh statistical contrQlsi 

The' first four of ^he. studies to be reported on in this 
section utilized a "most similar systems" research design-^as 
the means of controlling for the potential effect of socio- 
economic variables upon performance "variables o (see Przewor- 
ski'and Teune, 1970) A most similar systems research design 
requires that all other ; factors ^ which affect dependent' 
vari^ables be neutralized by selecting study areas which are 
matched on all relevant factors except, for the independent 
variables under /examination . Thu8j> in the four studies uti- 
lizing the "most similar system*" design ^ neighborhoods are 
matched in te^nns of such socio-economic variables as- racial 
charact;eri^;^cs , density j age distributions and wealth. In 
each study, some of the matched neighborhoods were served by 
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relatively small scale, independent police departments while 
others were^ Served by larger department s« 

The first study was conducted in Indianapolis in three 
small independent communities immediately adjacent to the 
•jurisdiction of the Indianapolis Police District and in ^hree 
matched neighborhoods within the Indianapolis Police District. 

(E. Ostrom, et. al^. , 1973) The independent communities were 

\ 

Speedway, Beech Grove and Lawrence with populations of • ^ 
12,000 to 16,000. They were served by police forces composed 
of from 19 to 25 ' sworn officers. Each of the three Indira- 
polis ^leighborhoods was located immediately adjacent to^pne 
of the independent communities. The socio-ecohomic charac^ 
teristics, housing patterns and living conditions of all ^ 
six. areas were very closely matched.* They were, predominate- 
ly white, middle'-clAss residential areas with single family 
residences. The Indianapolis neighborhood^ were served by a 
.highly professionalized city police forde composed of some 
1,100 sworn officers serving a total population of nearly 
500,000. The Indianapolis Police Department has an excellent 
reputation as a competent, efficient and innovative police 
force. ' ^ * * 

The data from the Indianapolis study did not support 
or H2,from the simplified Consolidation model. As shown on 
Table I, citizen reports of experiences indicated that the 
performance of the larger department did not exceed that of 
the smaller. Citizens in matched jieighborhoods served by a 
larger department did not rank /the performance of their (de- 
partment better on any evaluation indicator that v citizens 

211 : 
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served^ by the 'smaiiler departinents . Where there were dif- 
ferences in output levels , _th'e consistent pattern is that 
the small. police department serving the independent communi- 
ties produced at a higher ^evel than the larger department. 

Thus,' th^ alternati^^e hypotheses were supported by^this 

ft 

/ ^> • . . . 

study. The f indijigs, in regard to H3 were somewhat ambiguous. 

While the per capita expenditures of the ^City .of Indianapolis 
averaged $21.33 for the city as a whole, resources worth ap- 
proximately^ $10 . 72 per capita were devoted to the' provision 
"of police services within the Indianapolis Police District 
neighborhoods included in this study. Police expenditures in 
the independent communities, averaged $12.76 per capita. Thus 
the ••cost of the resources devoted to police services ^in the" 
sample Indianapolis neighborhoods were ;iess than the per 
capita costs' in the independent comnjxinities . This finding 
does not provide a^dequate evidence for any concliasion cpn- 
cerning the relative efficienc]^ of ^he two types of depart- 
ments since the residents of the smaller communities — while 
allocating' more to police services — were also receiving , 4 
higher levels of service. Without an interval measure of 
output, no efficiency conclusion can be reached in this case. 



TABLE I 



Coittparison of CiMzen Experiences and Citizen Evaluations in 
Indianapolis , Grand Rapids , Nashville and ChicagcT 



Exper iences ^ 

— '-t 

> Not Victimized ^ * 
. % Who Reported Victimizations - 
% Who Received High Follow-Up 
% Who Called for Assistance , 
% Who Received Assistance^'S Mih. 
% Stopped 
Evaluations 

% Rating Job Done - "Outstanding 

% Rating Pcfe - Good 

% Police Do Not Take Bribes 

% Crime About Same or Decrfeas,ing 

% Rating Police Response V^ Rapid 

% Agree Police Treat All Equally 



Indianapolis : 
(White Residents) 


Grand Rapids . ^ « 
(White Res^^dents) 


Nashville . 
(White Residents) 


Oiicago 

(Black Residents)' 


Indep. 
Conmomity ] 


City, 
'^Ighbirhood 


Indep.. City 
Comunity Nglibrhpod 


^Indep. City " 
Coanunity Nghbrhood 


Indep. City 
CoHBunity Nshbriiood 


(373J 


70% 

^ (349) 


90% 

. (516) 


86% 

([563) 


83% 

(106) 


64% 

" (98) 


, (195) 


(276) 


(73) 


82% 

(103) 


.,S(74)' 


"SSX^ 

■ ■ (57) 


(18) 


ITS 

(35) 






(43) ~ 


(S7) 


80% 

(74) 


66% 

• ..(57)- 






59* 

(32) 




f3361 


17.^ 

(311) 


(568) 


• (554) 


(106) 


(98) • 


1 Ql 

(193) 


0269)' 


(71) 


oO%. 

■ . e^s) 


56%-/ , 


45% 

(122) 






60% 

(30) 


48% 

- (44) 


(325). 


'25% 

(325) 


27% 

' (5S7) 


-^26% • 
^ (559) 


17% 

(105) 


15% . 

(98) 






















31% • 
(369) 


12%y. 
.'t330) 


•23%' 


li^ 

. (559) 


42% 

(106) 


6% 

(98) 






94% 

, (321) 


82%' • 

(273) 




^3% 

(559) 


67% 

' .(106) 


43% 

(98) 


46% / 
(181) 


44% 

(254> 


86% 

(334.) 


(315) 


. (557) 


92% 

(S59) . 






37% 

(110) 


21% 

(157) 


11\ 


6o% ' 

(3J14) , 


79% - A 
(557.) 


57% • 

C559) 


57% 

• (106). 


62% 

(98) 






66% 
' ..(323) 


43% 

(276) 


38% • 

> X557) 


23% 

(559) 


60% 
. (106) 


62% ' . 
(98) 


26% 
• (144) 


25% 

(197) 






B8% . 

e3Sl7) 


65% ^ 

(559) 


82% 
' (106) 


64% 

• (98) ' 


46% 

(105) 


18% 

(181) 
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Analysis of the expenditure patterns of the two types 
of police departmejit:s 4^d indicate some important differences 

* 4 

in resourcf allocation. The smaller police departments alio- 
cated proportionately more of their police budget to patrol 
services whil^ the Indianapoli^ department allocated pro- 
jportionately more to detgptive and supervisory- servipfes. It 
would appear that the s(fnaller communities were devoting pro- 
portiona;/ely more -effort to crime prevention and immediate 
response activities where the larger department was devoting 
more resources to invetigation of crime after it his pccurred". 

A replication of this study was undertaken in the spring 
of^ 19 71 by Sami^ IsHak in the Grand Rapids, Michigan metro- 
politan ^area. (IsHak, 1972^ The independently incorporated 
cities of East 'Grand Rapids > Kentwood and Walker are located 
immediately adjacent to the City of Grand Rapids. ^ Three 
neighborhoods within the City of Grand Rapids, immediately' 
adjacenT"^tiothe independent communities, were selected f9r 



comparative study. The population of Grand Rapicjs was ap- 
proximately 200,000 whi'le that of the independent communities 
ranged from approximately 12,000 to 20,000. The police depart 
ments* serving these communities varied from 9 to 17 sworn of- 
ficers while that of Grand Rapid'^ejnployed 313 sworn officers. 
The Gr^nd Rapid^ neighborhoods were very 'similar to. each 
**6ther and to those studied in Indianapolis. 

Th^ data from this replication did not support either rfj 
or H2 listed above. The .pattern in the two studies very 
similar as shown in Table I. . Based on both the experiences^ 
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of citizens and their evaluations, one would have to con- 
elude that tHe larger department was not providing higher 
service levels. Moreover, the findings J.n regard to H3^were 
more clear cut than, those in Indianapolis. The per capita 
expenditure of the City of Grand Rapids was $20.00 and the 
per capita expenditures for police within the three separate- 
ly incorporated cdmjnxinities ringecj from $5.81 to $16.13. 
When one examines the resources devoted by the Grand Rapids 
Police Department to provision of-^police ser^ces in the 
neighborhoods under study, the average for the three neigh- 
borhood^ is $16.88 per capita while the average for 'the - three 
independent communities is $10.67. Thus the larger depart- 
ment provided lower levels of services at higher costs. 
Similar production strategies *were also^^foxind in Grand Rapids 
to those in Indranapolis . 

A second replication o^'the Indianapolis study ^was under 
taken by Bruce D. Rogers and C. McCurdy Lipsey in the Nash- 
ville-Davidson Co^unty metropolitan— ^re.a in the spring of 
1973. (Rogers and Lipsey, 197U) Within Davidson County are' 
six incorporated communities which. voted in 1962 not to con- 
solidate their governments with that. of the urban services 
di'stridt of Nashville's Metropolitan Government. They' are, 
however, part of the general services di^rict and thus pay 
for suck" q'ounty -wide services as the Nashville metropolitan, 
police department. One of these communities. Berry Hill, is 
located immediately adjacent to the Urban" Services District 
and to a clo?ely matched neighborhood called Woodbine, which 

^ X U 
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is served by the Nashville-Davidson County Metropolitan 
Police Department. Berry Hill provides its own police ser- 
vices ^ and park services and contracts for other municipal 
Services even though its total 1970 population was' only 1651 
individuals. Both Berry -Hill and Woodbine are working class 
neighborhoods composed predominantly of white residents ^ 
living in single- family residences. 

The /l^ashville-Davidson COunty study did not support H*j^ 
and In fact the ^ findings against and H2 are even . ^ 

stronger in \his study than in the Indianapolis and Grand 
Rapids studies. Information regarding H3 is not yet avail- 
able. Bruce Sqgers and Barbara Greene are cifrrently, in the 



planning stages of a much larger study to be conducted in 
Nashville-Da.vidson pounty in 12 Ho 18 matched neighborhoods 
with varying arrangements for the ^provision^ of police and 
other urban services. In this- study the question of resource 
allocation and costs can be thoroughly examined. 

A relat^ed study to the three described above was conducted 
in two poor, black communities in south suburban Cook- County 
served by their own police departments' in coitiparison with* 
three relatively similar black neighborhoods within the^5.ty 
of Chicago. ,(E. Ostrom and Whitajcer, 1974). In this in- . 
stance, the* differences in resources allocated to the dif- 
ferent types of neighborhoads were .extreme. More than four- 
teen times the* resources" were devoted to the provision of 
poj^ice services in the Chicago neighborhoods than were devoted 

in either Phoenix or East .Chicago Heights. However, for all 

g .... 
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the difference in resources, the service levels as shown on - 
Table 1 did not differ Significantly between the service^ 
provided by the two types of police departments. Thus^' again 
there is no support for or li^* Gi^ven the same levels of 
output and the drastically dif ferent/levels of co^ts, the 
evidence is strongly contrary to H^t 

We have also re^alyied data ' gathered by the National'^ 

Opinion Research Center (NORC) for the Presiclent^s Commission 

/ 

on Haw Enforcement and Administration of Justice m 1966 • 
(^strom and Parks, 1973) TMs data base of approximately 
2000 resporldents, residing ir\^09 cities over 10,000 in popu- 
lation provided data on citizen evaluations of their police, 
citizen feelings of safety and* their confidence in their 
police. We^ lidded information from the Municipal Year Book 
concerning city size and expenditure levels* The relationr 
ships found a^ong these variables pro^vided(?consistent evi- 



dence for rejecting H2 and H^. ^ 

thus, in each of four separate studies a comparison of 
levels of* services provided by large departments with small , 
to medium /si^ed departments for similar neighborhoods shows 
a consTrstenx If inding to indicate that the larger departments 
dci not provitfe higher levels of services as measured by citi- 
zen experiences or evaluations. These findings were sub- 
stantiated in ^ nation-wide study of police services in 109 
cities ranging in size from 10,000 population to 7,000,000 
population. Two of the ^within'-metropolitan area studies es- 
tablished that the costs of police services ,to similar 
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ri^ei'ghbarhoods was higher in the lar}ger jurisdiction. One 
of the studies had ambiguous findings in regard to costs, 
the f6urth study did not examine Hg. The nation-wide study 
. found higher per capita' costs for providing constant levels 

t 

of police services in larger police. jurisdictions .. 

' ' .The cunlulative impact of this series of studies should 
lead to a serious^ questioning of t"he empirical warrantability 
of the" assumptions underlying the traditional metropolitan 
reform proposals as they reldte to the provision of police 
services ir) urban areas. If larger police^ departments do 
not provide, higher output or similar levels of output more ^ 

r ■ • ■ ' ^- • ( 

' efficiently than smaller departments, there would appear to 
be little reason/t-o eliminate, smaller departments. 

|l^ever,'-eac:r\of the studies* described above^^were de- 
signed to begin' 4n Exploration of- thi relationships between 

. the costs and benefits of providing police services under 

\ ' ' ' ' 

varying jurisdictigiial arrangements. Only the simplified^ 

■ consolidation model and its al'terrtate could be empirically . 

examined. -^^Qweyer, give?i the consistent, lack of empirical 

' support for the'si-hiplified consolidation model, it then be- 

■ eame^.ess^ntiai -'to. delve more deeply into potentially more 

• 'complex Relationships 'between the size of police departments 
and "performance .'variables . . • . ' 

' Proponents of consolidation often argue. that it is only 

^ • / - / , - • . 

• larger departments 'which can afford to provide extensive tram- 

• i'i;ig for 'police pei^sonnel and to employ officers with college 
education. Jt is assumed that both higher levels of formal 

o \. • ' 210 ^ • 
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police training and education to higher levels of performance. 
Given the lack of empirical evidence for these assumptions it is 
important to trace out the effect of size of police departments 
upoh^ levels- of formal police training and college edu- 
cation present ampng officers in police departments. It is 
also important to examine the effects of formal police 
training and college education on the performance of police 
departments. These more complex relationships couldno£"b^ * 
examined in the earlier studies, but were one of the major 
research questions in a much larger study which we have re- 
cently conducted in the St. Louis metropolitan area. The 
next section of this paper will describe the study conducted > 
in St. Louis. ^ A series of questions are --presented and 
then answered by reference to data from this study. 

0 

• St. Louis Comparative Study of . Police Pet^formance 

Research Setting 

The St. 'Louis metropolitan area was chosen as the site 
for'^his study because of the wide variety of relevant or- . 
ganizational ar,rahgements within one area.'^^'The ,St. Louis 
City Police Department with 2,200 officers prpvides an example 
of a large, consolidate^d force recommended by traditional re- 
formers.* The St. Louis County Police Department of 436 of- 
ficers provides an example of a large county-wide department 
capable of supplying a full complement of police services, 

supplementary services or contract services. Within St. 
♦ 

Louis County there are 9 3 independently incorporated commu- 

• . ^ . . ' 220 ' 
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nities of which 6 3 have their own police departments, ^ranging 
in size from zero full-time, officers (employing only part- 
tijne officers) to 76 full-time offip^rs. The remaining 
(jurisdictions contract for their police services with either ' 
the County Pol^ice Department or with another municipal de- 
partment. This variety of jurisdictional arrangements 
enabled us to examine the ^ffects of the size of police de- 
partments on their performance as well as. many of the inter- 
vening variables which niay affect police pJejjf ormance 

Research Desi&n 

We again utilized a "most similar systems" research de- 
sign in' the Selection of neighborhoods within the St. Louis 
are^. However, we included more than one strata of similar 
neighborhoods'. A neighborhood is defined for this study as ^ 
consisting of either: 

1) an independently incorporated community in St. Louis 
County, with a population in 1970 less than or equal 
to 28,900-; ^ 

2) a census tract within an independently incorporated 
community in St. - Louis County with a populati<5n in 
1970 of greater than 28,900; * 

3) an urban place -as designated by thg 1970 census with 
in the unincorporated portion of St. Louis County; 

"or ^ ^ 

4) a Planning Neighborhood (as designated by the St.- 
Louis City Planning Conunission) within, the City of 
St. Louis. > • , • 
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Using these criteria, over 170 neighbarhoods existed in the 
City of St/ Louis or St. Louis County. 

Neighborhoods werie eliminated from the sample frame 
where^' 

1) the percentage of population over 65 yedrs of age 
exceeded 20%; > . 

2) the percentage of populati^ji^jjmder 21 years of age 
exceeded H5%; 

•3) the median value ^of ovmer-occupied housing was 
$25,000^ or more; 
' 4) less than 60%^ of ' the dwelling units were owner oc- 
cupied (this criterion was relaxed slightly in two 
cases to allow inclusion of two predominantly black 
communities) . * 
The remaining relatively homogeneous neighborhoods were then 
stratified along dimensions of neighborhood w.ealth on the one 
hand and size of police department where size of community 
initially stood as a proxy for size of . department . The three 
strata^of neighborhood wealth and the seveft strata for size 
of police departmient produced a matrix with 21 cells. .For 
seven of these logically possible cells there were no exist- 
ing cases given the criteria for inclusion stated above. 
From the fourteen remaining cells, we chose 45 sample areas. 
In choosing frojn the potential neighborhoods* for each cell, 
we first , dichotomized these into neighborhoods with greater 
than 30% black population^ in 1970 and those with l^^a-s-^han or 
equal to- 30% black population. Sensitivity to ifhis dichotomy 
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in selecting neighborhoods for inclusion ensured — to the 
extent allowed by the existence of appropriate neighborhoods 
— that we would include a significant' black sample. 
' ^ Having determined those neighborhoods which were of 
interest through use of the criteria described abovB/we 
proceeded to choose among them on the' basis of contiquity 
into clusters of neighborhoods. These considerations allowed 
us to choose sample areas in such a way that variation existed 
along the dimensions of both size and organization for pro- 
•vision of -police service, individual wealth within the commu- 
nity, and the presence or absence of a'-s^izeab^ popula- 
tion* Variation in other factors affecting police performance 
was controlled for by matching. Figure^ 5 is a map showing 
the spatial location, of our sample areas.. For each of the 
neighborhoods in our sample frame we obtained data from five- 
types of sources, 1) interviews with citizens residiiig'in the 
neighborhoods, 2) interviews with police officers serving the' 
neighborhoods i 3) internal police records and published re- 
ports on police services pertaining to the neighborhoods , 
H) published and unpublished data relating to the neighbor- 

hoods from agencies external 'to the communities studied and' 

■ • . 11 

5) unobtrusive observation of neighborhood cpnditions. < 

For the .analysis presented in this paper I will draw 
upon data gathered from the citizen survey, the siirvey of 
police officers serving the neighborhoods included in the 
study and from census dita. ■ . All^data has been aggregated 
or disaggregated to the specific neighborhoods included 



within i^e'study. A complete dat-a set is available^ for 43 
neighborhoods 'and all analyses in this paper will examine 
relationships within those ^3 neighborhoods ^ On*^of the 
questions considered will .utilize a base of neigh-^ 

borhoods.. ' * » , ' 



Research Questions : 

Given the larger and more diverse data base of ^he -St. * 
Louis study, e number of more complex qu^ations can be asked 
about relationships between the scale of production ^ahd police 
performance* The first question which should, be addressed is, 
of course, whethelr the simple relationships found in earlier 
studies between the size of police department serving a 
neighborhood and citizen experiences, citizen evaluations, 
and per capita costs remains the same. The second question 
is whether the introduction of neighborhood level socio- 
economic variables affects the relationships between size 

V 

and citi7;en experiences and evaluations. The third question 
is whether there are positive relationships between the size 
of a police department and the level of formal police training 
andAor collj^ge education of its officei?s. Further questions 
are whether formal .police training and/or college education 
for officers on a police force have an independent effect on 
citizen experience and/or^ citizen evaluations. Another ques- 
tion to be explored is whether citizen experiences operate as 
intervening variables affecting citizen evaluations- Given 
answers to these questions, we 6an then explore the question 
of whether there i6 a more cpmpl'ex model of the relationships 
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between size of polib^ department and citizen evaluation 
police performance which is mb're empirically warrantable 
than the simplified consolidation model or its .alternate. 
The final question to be considered in this section is 
.whether police departments which are ten full-time offiders 
or smaller are less effective than larger departments. 

Question One ; Are There ^ivariate Relationships Betweeh 
bize gf ^blice Department Serving a" Reighborhood and . Citizen 
ExperTences > Citizen Evaluations and Per Capita~Costs of 
Providing Police- Services ? ' ^ 

As shown in Table 2, there is a signif icanr<f relation- 
ship between the size of the police department serving ""a 
neighborhood and many of the indicators of citizen experi- 
ences- and evaluation used in this and earlier studies. Size 
here is measured by the number of full time officers employed 
by the police department serving a neighborhood. Size is 
positively related to the victimization rate in a neighboi?- 
hood and to citizens' indication that crime is increasing. 
Size is negatively related to: 1) the percentage of citi- 
zens assisted, .20^ the percentage of citizens indicating that 
police respond "very rapidly" in their neighborliood, 3) the 

percentage of citizens rating the job being done by their 

y 

police as "outstanding," 4) the percentage of citizens rating 
.police-community relations as "outstanding," 5) the percent- 
age of citizenii strongly ^gre^ing with the , statement that 

police are "honest," 6) jthe percentage of citizens strongly 

12 

agreeing that "police treat all citi^zens equally.". Size 
is also positively rela^ted to the per capita expenditures 
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Table 2 

The Correlation Between Size of Police DeparVingnt and 
Experiences , EvaluatTohs ahcT" Costs^ > 

Xj^ Size of Police Dep^artment 

^ J 

Experien( 




Xg Percentage Victimized .h3. 
X7 Percentage Assisted -.35^ 



Xg Pe.rcentage Stopped 

^10 P®^9?^"tag® Know Someone Mistreated by ^ 
Police 

X^^ Percentage Know One or More Policeman^ 
' Evaluations 

X-^ Percentage Indicating Crime Increasing , .^5 



1^ 



^13 Percentage Indicating that Police . ^ 

Re'^ffbnse is Very Rapid -.6U 
* ' . ' *• 

X,,. Pejitfcntage Rating Job of Police 

oS^tanding ^ . -.4^9^. 

X,c Percentage Rating Police-Community -5 ^ 

Relations Outstanding ' -.25 

X^^ Percentage .Strongly 'Agreeing that Police - 

■^-^ Are Honest -:.38 

X Percentage 'Strongly Agreeing that Police . * - 
■^'^ Treat All' Citizens Equally- * - 



Costs. 

a 

X, Pei^ Capita Costs of Police S'ervices in ^'"^^ 
Neighborhood ^ *• ♦ " 

" » ■■■ 

O ■ % = .001 "^^p = ioi °p = .05 

ERIC 22': 
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1 q 

for police services in the neighborhoods. 

TV 

Question Two : Do the Relationships betwgen . Siz^ of the 
Police Department Serving a Neighborhood and Ci-pizen- Ex- 



)eriences > Citizen EvaluatTons and Costs" Continiie Whefl 
Jocio-Economic Variables are Introduced? 



Since the St. Louis study utilized^ a multi^ - strata 
research design which allowed variation in the iwealtjli of the 
^neighborhoods choaen for study and in the propc|rtion of 
black residents, living ^in a ne;Lghborhood , it i^ necesSar^ 
to ascertain the independent effect of these socio--econom4.c 
variations on citizen experiences and evaluation. The sta-- 
tistical technique used to ascerta^in the indepenjdent effect 
qfy^size and socio-economic variables is multiple regression. 
Table 3 presents the sirandardized regression coefficients 

>» 

(betas) for each of three independent variabjies: 

= the number of full time officers employed by the police 

department serving the neighborhood. 

<, 

X2 = the median value of owner-occupied! housing in the 

neighborhood. ^ ' . - ^ 

= the percentage of black' residents living in the neigh-- 
borhood. ^ - 

2 . ° ' '^'^ m 

The R for each dependent variable are also reported. 

' ~ .1 

As can be seen by a comparison :of Tables 2 and 3, the 
signs of all relationships .betwe^en size and ^the dependent 
variables remain the same even though the introduction of 
two addition'al independent Variables does in some cases re- 
duce the isize of the coefficient. The socio-egonomic vari- 
ables also havi some interesting relationsJiips with citizen 
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Table 3 

Standardized Regression Coefficients and Variance 
s Explained fo^ Relationships Between Size , 
Socio - Econohiic , Variables and Experiences ^ 
Evaluations and Cos t s 



Experiences 


<^ Size 


X2 Median Value 
Owner Occupied 
> Housing 


X % Black 
Residents 


R 


Xg % Victimized 


.29^ 


-.30^ 




.63 


% Assisted 


-.35^ 


- 


mm. • * 


.12 


Xg % Stopped 






O T C 


• lU 


X^p % Know S.omeone 
Mistreated 




'M.b 
. 3U 




. H9 


Xn n % Know 1 .or More 
Policemen 








. 23 


Evaluations 










X,^ % Indicate Crime 
Increasing 




-.20 


.2 8^ 


.42 


X., ^ % Police Respond 
Very Rapidly 




- 


- 


.42 


' Outstanding 


-.16 






.27 


X^r % Agree Police 
Honest 


-.30^ 


.43^ 




.33 


X % Agree Police 
Treat All 
Equally 




.35^ 

r 


-.16 


.20 


Costs 










X Per papita Costs 
Police in 
Neighborhood 


1 

.72^ 

> 


S 


.33^ 


.68 





.001 


s - 


.01 




.05 



2.20 
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experiences and evaluations. The median vSlue of\ owner oc- 
cupied housing in a neighborhood is negatively related tO' 
victimization, knowing someone mistteated, knowing one or 
piore policemen, and indicating that crime is increasing, 
while it is positively associated with rating the job of 
police as outstanding, rating 'police -community relation ships 
as outstanding, agreeing that police are honest, and agree- 
ing that police treat all equally^ The percentage of black 
residents living in a neighborhood is positively related to 
victimization rates, to being stopped by police, to knowing 
one or more policemen, to indicating that crime is increas- 
ing, and. to the per capita costs of providing police services, 
while it is negatively related to .agreeing that police treat 
all equally. ^ ' 

In no instance does the sign of the relationship be-- 
tween the size of a police department seij^vin'g a neighborhood 
and citizen experiences , , citizen evgjLuations and per capita 
costs correspond to the predicted direction derived from 
the original consolidation model. (Figure 2 above) Thus, 
the findings rrom this, study are completely consistent with 
the findings from the earlier studies discussed previously 
and support the alternative model which predicts either no 
relationship between size and output measures or a negative 
relationship, ^in most instances, a negative relationship has 
been found. 
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Question Three : What Are the Relationships Between the Size 
of Police Departments anl the Levels of Tormal Police^raining 
and College Education among Sworn Personnel ? 

One of the reasons cited for recommending consolidation 
of police departments into larger units is that larger, 
police departments can afford to train their personnel more 
effectively and to hire cpllege educated personnel. The 
simple relationship between the size of police departments- 
and median weeks of training of sworn p^ersonnel ia positive 
(r = .45) while the simple relationship between size and the 
proportion of officers who have §ome college education is 
negative (r = -.44)., When size, percentage black residents, 
and median value of owner-occupied housing are combined in a 
multiple regression equation, only size has a significant 
effect on the levels of training (beta = .45). When combined 
with size and percentage black residents, median value of, 
owner occupied housing is most important in . explaining the" 
proportion of officers having some "college education (beta 
- .47), size of police department is next (beta = -.39) and 
the percentage of black residents is third (beta = .26). ^ 

Thus, there is a def^ite and positive relationship be- 
tween the size of police departments and the leve3/of formal 
training among sworn personnel on a force. In the St. Louis 
area, the two largest departments have for many years re- 
quired their officers to attend a 16 week training program, 
at a joint City-County police academy. A recent' state law 
now requires all new police of f icers ^in St. Louis County to 
attend the same City'-County academy. However^ at 'the time of^ 
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our study, the new legislation had been in effect for only a 
few months and the level of training in most departments had , 
not yet been affected by the legislation. Over time^^^^rson- 
nel in the smallej? departments will have a similar level of 
'^training to those in the two lar^^ departments. 

On the other hand, the levj^l of colJr^f^^'^aini.ng among 
sworn personnel is negatively rented to the size of police 
departments. Many of the smaller and medium size departments 
employ a higher percentage of officers^ with some college 
education than do the larger departments. ^ 

Question Four : What Are - the Independent Effects of the Levels 
of Formal Police Training and Colj^ege Education Among Police 
Pe'rsonnel Serving a Neignborhoa^ Upon Citaze.n Experiences ?^ 

For all of the interest in increasing th^.j.evels of 

training and ediK:ation among police personnel T'T^ studies 

have attempted to examine what effects these variables have 

on police performance.^ In a preliminary analysis of this 

question with data frojn the. St • Louis study,. Smith and E. 

Ostrom found that training was not positively associated with 

either more "prof essional^ attitudes oh the part or individual 

officers or with more favorable citizen experiences or evalu- 

ations."*"^ The level of college education was,. on the other 

hand, weakly associated in a positive direction with more 

"professional"^ attitudes but had little impact on citizep^ 

experiences or ^evaluations . (Smith and E. Ostrom^l974) 

This analysis , however, was bivariate in nature and did not 

explore the independent effects of training and college edu^" 

cation when other factors vTere controlled. 
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%ien the median weeks of formal training amon|j^fficers 
in a department is" added to each of the multiple regression 
ejiuations for experiences shown in Table 3,. it has, an independ- 
ent effect (beta = -.22) in only one equation— that for the per- 
centage of citizens knowing one or more policemen. Thus the 
level of training is negatively related* to the likelihood 
that citizens"^ill know one or more .policemen. Medi-an value 

> 

of ^ owner occupied housing is still the most important vari- 
able explaining the pej?centage of citiz^ens knowing police 
(beta = -.47). The value ft>r the equation is raised from 
.23 to' .28 by the addition of median weeks of training to 
the equation. 

In rega^-d ^o the 'in.dependent effect of the percentage 
of sworn personnel having some college education on citizen 
experiences, it affe.cts only the equation for the percentage 
of household victimizations in the year prior to our survey. 

« 

Four variables .have an independent effect on victimization 
rates: 1) percentage of black residents (beta = .44), 
• 2) median value of owner occupied housing (beta = -.40)^ 
3) size of police department serving the neighborhood (beta 
= .37), and percentage of off icers 'having some college edu- 
cation (beta = .20). '.The addition of this variable to the . 
equation increases from .63 to .€5. The relationship be- 
• tween victimization rate's and level of college* education 
among police serA/ing a neighborhood is .thus weakly positive. 
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Question Five; Wh^^ is the Independent Effect of the Level 
of Formal Police TrainTng and College Education' ' ^ong Police 
Serving a lieighborhood upon Citizen Evaluations ? 

When variable - median weeks of training of police 
personnel serving a neighborhood is introduced into a multi- 
ple regression equation with - size of police department 
serving a neighborhood, X^ - median value of Qwner occupied 
housing units in neighborhood and Xg - percentage of black 
residents in neighborhood, its independent effect on the six 
evaluation variables is negative in five equations and non- 
existent in the 6th. The negative coefficients vary from 
weak to moderate as shown on Figure 6. Median levels of formal 
police training is most strongly (and negatively) relate<a ^^ 
the percentage of citizens likely to rate police community 
relations as outstanding (beta = -.33). Thus, controlling 
for size of police department and the socio-economic status 
of a neighborhood, the median level o|^'ornial police training 
among sworn officers serving a neighborhood is inversely 
related to citizens' evaluations of police performance. 
While the size of a police department serving a neighborhood 
is* positively related to median levels of training, this 
intervening variable does not have a positive effect on 
citizen evaluations of police performance. 

When variable X^ - percentage of officers having some 

b * t 

college experience is introduced into a multiple regression 
" , equation with the size of the police department and the two 

background socio-economic status variables, its inclependent 
effect on the evaluation variables is negligible for five of 
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Figure 6 



The Independent Effects of Training Levels oiv Citizen Evaluations 
Controlling for Size of Police Department and Socio-Economic 

Status of Neighborho'oS 




X-| Size of 
Polipe 
Department 



X2 Median Value 
Owner Occupied- 
Housing 



% Black 
^ Residents^ 



-.14- 



,49 



Median Weeks 
Training of 
Police 
Personnel 




^Xn o % Crime Increasing , /75 R 
X, ^ % Response Very Rapid > 75 R 



-.17 



.-33 




-.20 



R = .-87 



->X^^ % Job Outstanding ^ . 7^ R 

X % PGR Out standing . .80 R 
15 



'-*X % Police Honest ^ .82 R 
16 ^"-r — 



00 



X-^,^ % Police Treat All Equally ^.77 
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the dependent variables. The percentage of officers 
having some college is related only to variable X^g - the 
percentage of citizens rating police-community relations as 
outstanding (beta = -.19) and then in a negative direction. 
Thus, the level of college training of police officers 
serving a neighborhood does npt appear to have any general 
effect on citizens evaluations of police performance. 

\ / ■ , . 

Question Six.: What are the Independent Effects of the Level - 
of Citizen~trxperience in a Neighborhood Combined with Levels 
oT Training , Size of PoTice Department ang ::)OCio'-Econonu-c 
Variables Upon' Citiz'en Evaluations ? 

A series of multiple regression equations are presented 
oh Tables 4, 5 and 5 in which «ach experience v^^iablc is 
introduced separately into an equation with median levels of 
training, the socio-economic variables and size of police de- 
partment and regressed against each of the citizen evaluation 
variables . Several of the experience variables have an in- 
dependent effect on citizen evaluations. The percentage of 
citizens victimized in a neighborhood has a positive effect 
on citizen response that crime* is increasing, in theii: neigh- 
borhood, a negative effect' on citizen evaluatioh of the job 
being do^ie by police, and on citizen evaluation of police.- 
community relationships < " The percentage of citizens who 
know at least one policeman has a consistently positive ^ef- 
fect on all evaluation variables except whether citizens 
strongly agree that police treat all equally. The percentage 
of citizens assisted and the percentage of citizens stopped 
in a neighborhood did not have independent effects on more 
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Table 4 



Independent Effects of Victimization and Assistance Rates 
When Combined with Training , Size oF Tepartmeh'tN and 
Soclo-l^nomic 5tat'ui~Tar i ab Ife s on Evalmation Variables 



X^2 %Crime Increasing 

X,- %Police Respond 
Rapidly 

X,^ %Police Job 

Outstanding 

Xj^g %PCR Outstanding 

Xt- %Police HonesH: 
lb 

X, 7-%PoliQe Treat 
■ ^' All Equally' _ 



X, %Crime Increasing 
12 

X ^ %Police Respond 
-^^ Rapidly 

X %PolicB Job 

Outiitanding 

ilk 

X %PCR Outstanding 
15 

X %Police Honest 
16 

X, /v%Polihe Tt>eat, 
All Equally 
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Table 5 
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Independent Effects of Percentage of Those Who Know 
Someone Mistreated anT l^ o Know One or, More' Policemen 
when Combined with^Training ^ Size oF T)epartment and 
Socio-Economic ^Status Variables on Evaluation Variables 



X^^ %Crime Increasing 
12 » 

X23 %Police Respond 
Rapidly ^ 

Xj,^ %Police Job 

Outstanding 

Xj^^ *%PCR Outstanding 

Xtc %Police Honest™ . 

Xi7 %Pol\ce Treat 
All Equally 



X^2 *Crime Increasing 

X23 %Police Respond 
Rapidly 4 

X-m %Police Job . 
Outstanding 

Xj^^ %PCR Outstanding 

X, c %Police Honest 

1 D 

X'- %Poiice Treat 
All Equally 
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Table 6 



Independent Effects of Percentage of Those Stopped in 
NeighbofH'ood wh^ji^ ombi^^ ^^^^ Training s Size o^f 
Department and ^6cio - Economic Status Variables on 
Evaluation Variables 

/ 0) ^ 

- N ^ H :3 o +i 

Q, c: o bo c ^ 6 

(T> U CMC) 5 O cnCQ Q) p->r! Q) 

X,^ %Crime Increasing - -.14 -.18 .29 .49 

12 ^ 

X, ^ %Police Respond ' .19 - - - -•67 

Rapidly ' 

X %Police Job - -.17 .46 - -.33 

Outstanding 

X^r %PCR Outstanding - -.33 .51 - * - 



'^16 Honest 

X^;, %Police Treat -.33^ -.22 .39 

All Equally __ 
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than one or two evaluation variables, < 

Even 'with the introduction of several additional variables, 
the size of the police department serving a neighborhood con- 
tinues to have a consistently negative effect on the evalua- 
tions made by. citize'ns of the police serving their neighbor- 
hood. The relative wealth of a neighborhood — measured by the 
median value of owner occupied housing — also seems to have a 
consistently positive effect on citizen evaluations. One can. 
only surmise that citizens living irP relatiyely wealthier 
neighborhoods do consistently receive better service ^from 
police regardless of the size of the department involved. 

Question Seven : Is There a More Complex Model of the 
Relationship Betw^en'^ize of J^olice Departgient and Citizen 
Evaluation of Police Perfornfance Which is More Empirically 
Warrantable Than the Simplified Consolidation Model or Its 
Alternate? Xij 

Implicit in the set of^^id^st ions which have been pursued, 

in this section has been an assum|>tion^that thp ftvaIUiai:Jjon_,ofL 

police performance is best explaineovby a ii^re complex model 

of relationships than the simplified ^odels presented earlier. 

This more complex model would inciy^rfe the size o^ a police 

department and the 33cio-economic status of ^ neighborhood as 

exogenous variables, Endogenous variables which would operate 

as intervening variajbles would include such factors as the 

/production strategies utilized by a department , the resources 

available to a department to allocate for police services, 

the coll^^e education and formal police training levels of 

police personnel and the types of -experiences or perceptions 

that citizens had concerning their police. While the St, 

1 
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Louis study .provides, a very .extensive data base^ for the 
empiri64l examination of a morfe complex model, the number of 
•cases involved does not enable one to explore simultaneously, 
the additive effect of all of the above variables. However, 
gi\;en the limitations of the data, it is possible to^examine' 
the empirical fit of a more complex model such as 4hat pre- 
sented in Figure 7. 

The number of cases in the St. Louis data set preclude 
the simultaneous consideration of the patterns of all citi- 
zen experiences on citizen evaluation, but We can examine 
a path analytic diagram of the above mo^el utilizing Victi- 
mization rates as the citizen experience vkriable and the 
percentage "of citizens indicating that crime is increasing as 
the giti-zen evaluation variable. , As seen on Tigure 8, the 
' sizeAf the police department serving a neighborhood has a 
sizeable direct effect on citizens'- responses that crime is . 
increasing (P12-1 = .39). However, the rafe'of victimization 
in a neighborhood, has an eve^ji -stronger direct effect (-Pi2-6 
= . 47 ) . s^ince -s±ze- is -also- related -to^.tha..rate.of_victim^^^^^ 
tion (P6-1 = .29) it' has ^indi;rect effect on this evaluation 
variable through vjlctimizatipn (Pi2-6 3fc P6-1 = .14). Size, 
also has a small indirect effect through tr:aining (P12-H x , 



-ptf^-=-T-a7-)-.- , - ♦ 

One method to test the adequacy .of a path model is to 
decompose the correlatio© coefficient between variables in 
all relevant paths and then ti^add thfe computed^, relationships 
of , all simple and compound pathos. ~ if this sum closely 
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Figure 8 



gath Analytic Diagram with Victimization as an Intervening 
^ Tariable and CitIzens'^ ^ n!ndication that Crime is Increasing 

Vas a Dependent VarTiFle 
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approximates the original correlation coefficient, th^ii^the 

16 

model is well specified. The bivariate correlation coef- 
ficient between the size of a police department and the per- 
centage of citizens indicating that crime was increasing in 

theiy neighborhood was .51. When all simple and compound * ■ 

s 

paths of the model presented on Figure 8 are added the result 
is .52. Thus, this model would seem to specify rather we.ll 
the complete relationships between size of pplice department 
serving an area, background socio-economic status variables, 
the median weekS of formal training obtained by officers 
serving a neighborhood, the level of victimization in a neigh- 
borhood and citizens' evaluations concerning the increase of' 
crime in their neighborhood* 

The model also explains a much higher level of variance 
than does the simple bi-variate relations. The variance 
explained by the simple relationship b^^een size of police 
department *and percentage of citizens indicating that crime 
is increasing is .24. The variance explained^ of the dependent 
variable in Figure 7 is . H 7 . 

A second path model is presented in Figure 9. In this 
case Variable - Percentage Assisted is utilized as the- ex- 
perience variable and the percentage of citizens indicating 
that police respond very rapidly is the |valuation variable.^ 
Again, size of police department has a direct effect on the 
tivaluation variable which is larger than any of the compound 
path through either training or assistance, . (^13.-3! = 
-.47) The two compound paths from 'size of police department 
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Figure 9 



Path Analytic Diagram with Percentage Assisted as an 
Intervening Variable and Per^^nt age Indicating Police 
Respong Very JRapidly as a Dependent VariaDle 
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'to percentage of citizens indicating the police respond • ^ 
rapidly — through training and through assistance — are almost 

equal in size\^. ^^13-7 ^ ^7^1 ^ ^13-4 ^ ^4-1 ^ '^^^ 

This model is also an adequate representation, of the 
relationship between and ^^,3' "^^^ coi^relation coefficient' 
between size of police department and percentage of citizens 
indicating that the police respond very rapidly is -.64 
while the sum of all direct and compound paths in the model 
is -•65. The variance explained by this model is • 50 while 
the Variance explained by the simple r,elationship was .41. 

Question Eight : Are Police Departments With Ten Full - Time 
Officers or Smaller Less Effective than LargeF3epartments 

While tha consistent relationship between the size of a 
police department and diverse measures of police performance 
has been negative, it may be the case that a curvilinear re- 
lationship exists. If this were the case, very small de- 
^partments would have lower performance than somewhat larger 
dep.artmS^nts , even though the dominant direction of the rela- 
tionship wiauld be negative. The presence of a somewhat cur- 
vilinear relationship would not be exposed with the linear 

17 

regression techniques utilized in the above analysis. 

Some evidence of a curvilinear relationship was found in an 

earlier study discussed aixive (Ostrom 5 Parks, 1973). 

A more detailed analysis of the performance of police 

■4 

departments which have ten full-time officers or less is im- 
portant given the frequent judgment by study commissions that 
the very small departments are the most ineffective depart - 
> ments . The National Advidtery Commission on Criminal Justice 
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Standards and Goals in its Standard on Combined Police ISerr 
vices, for example, recommended that: "At a minimum, police 
agenciefe that employ fewer than 10 sworn employees should 
consolidate for improved efficiency and effectiveness" 
(National Advrsory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards r 
and Goals, 1973: la8). 'As evidence m ^support of its recom- 
mendation for the "recombination an'd consolidation of police 
departments w:i^th less than 10 ful^time sworn officers" 
(Ibid., 110) it Qited an earlier report of the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations entitled Report on 
State - Local Relations in the Criminal Justice System (1970) - 
which observed: 

Small local police departments, particularly those of 
10 or less men, are unable to |)rovide a wide range of 
patrol and investigative services to local citizens. 
^ Moreover, the existence of these small agencies may 
work a hardship on nearby jurisdictions. ( Ibid . , 110) 

The National Commission was •pensj.tive tp the problem of 

creating police departments that are too large but did not 

specify what size, was consi(^ered to be in that range. The 

Report states: "Most police and government administrators 
I 

recognize the dangers inherent in ejctremely" large police 
agencies and agree that the very small agencies present. much 
greater problems to the effective and efficient delivery ot 
police services." ( IbiK » -HO. emphasis) Thus,- the Com- 
mission, and others, argue that the very small agencies have 
the poorest perforitiance of all police departments regardless 
of size. 

The data. from the St. Louis study can be used to provide 

Q 4 O 
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at least a preliminary answer to the question whether the 
very small departments are less effective than all other 
departments> ^regardless of size and if so, how serious that 
difference is. 

^ Among* 44 neighborhoods for which we have performance 
measures, 9 of the neighborhoods were served by departments 
which had 10 full-time officers or less. On the other ex- 
treme, 11 of the,neigh'borhoods were served either by the 
County with 436 officers or the City with 2200 officers. 
Twenty-four df the sample neighborhoods were served by muni- 
cipal departments which ranged in size from 11 to 76 full- 
time officers. Given the small number of cases, each perfor- 
mance variable was dichotomized at or near the mean to pro-' 
duce an even distribution of high and low values. Fbr 
example, the -mean percentage ranking the job being done by 
a police department aS outstanding was 25,%'. Dichotomizing 
this variable at the mean into those departments receiving 
• ; a high ranking and those. departments receiving a low ranking 
results in 21' departments being ranked high and 2 3 depart- 
ments being ranked low. These dichotomized experience and 
evaluation variables were then run agairtst .a receded size 
variable which placed all departments with 10 or less men 
into a "very small" class, departments with 11 to 76 fuM- 
time officers into a "medium" class and the county and the 
city into a "large" class. 

Table 7 presents the proportion of each size class 
which. ranked either high or low on each experience and 

erJc • ^^'^ 
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evaluation variable. The choice of above or below the mean 
was made in order that for the entire table, a higher rank- 
/* in-g would mean that the departments in that size gfoup had 
a "better" performance on each relevant variable. Thus, for 
victimization, below the mean .was chosen since th^ propor- 
tion pf departments have less than , the mean victimization 
rates would indicate better' 'performance . On the other hand; 
for the evaluation variable— citizens rating the job of 
police as outstanding — above the mean was chosen since those 
receiving the mean or. above- on that variable would have a ^ 
better performance. 

For the^^xperience variables, the very small depart- 
ments compare rather favorably with the other sized classes. 
For victimizations 7 of the 9 departments in this class had 
lower than mean victimization rates while bnly 40 to 45 per 
■ cent of the other size ranges had low victimization rates. 
For assistance the middle size , range would appear more effec- 
tive than either the very 'small or large d^artments. The 
middle-sized departments also appear to stop a larger pro- 
portion of* their citizens than do either the very small" or • 
the large departments. A curvilinear relationship is thus 
evident for both assistance and stop-rates. In' regard to 
citizens knowing someone mis1;reated, the large departments 
would^ appear to be performing better than either of the two- 
jjiiMlier groups. However, it should be pointed out that four 
■ of the six naighborhoods above thejne^ on this variable are 
served by the County Department. In regard to citizens 
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Table 7 



Proportion of Dep^at^tments in each of 'Three Size . Classes 
which Rate Above the Mean for Experience and , 
Evaluat i on Variable s 



Experiences 

4 

% Victimized (Below -Mean) 

% Assisted (Above Meein) 

Xg % Stopped (Above Mean) 

X, _ % Know Someone Mistreated 
^ (Below Mean) 



X, ,^ % Know 1 or more Police 
• (Above Mean) ' 



10 Full-Time 11 to 76 
Officers or Full-Time 
Less Officers 



78 

33 
33 
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42 
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5H 
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* Indicate Crime Increasing 
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^ standing (Above Meari) 
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knowing police officers j a larger proportion of citizens in 
both the very small and medium-sized departments know police 
than in the large departments. Thus, for the experience 
variabp.es, there is some evidence of a curvilinear relationship 
for two out of the five Variables. For four out of the five 
variables the proportion of very small dejJartments performing 
above the mean is larger than or approximately equal to that 
of the larger departments. , 

In regard to the^ evaluation variables, some evidence 
^exists for a curvi/lnear relationship in regard to two vari- 
ables - X and^X . For the other four variables either the 
13 14 

very small department is most effective or the two smaller \ 
size classes are about equally effective. In no case does 
a larger proportion of the bigger departments perform above 
the mean than is present in the very small classi> of depart- 
ments. In several instances the difference in proportions 
between the very small and the large department is quite 
large even for so small a number of cases. 

This evidence does not support the contention that "the 
very small agencies presep^t much greater probl1||^ to the 
effective and efficient delivery pf p61ice services" than 
all otheij sized departments made ^>y the National Advisory 
Commission on Criminal Justice*^ Standards and 6oals . Given 
that victimization rates are lower tjiaa average in 78 per 
cent of the neighborhoods surveyed where police services cire^ 
delivered by a department of ten full-time officers or less, 
these departments would not appear to be creating "spill- 
over" problems for other surrounding departments. 
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On the cost side, the per capita costs of the very 
small departments are indeed very iow. They range from $7,20 
to $20.56 per capita* The per capita costs of the smdll to 
medium sized departments range from $12,78 to $36,87; 
and that of the large departments range from $19,2 9 to 
^S2.77. 'Consequently, given the relative performance 

levels, it would be difficult to argue that the very small 
departments are less efficient. While an efficiency ratio 
cannot be computed given the nature of our performance mea-- 
sures, departments spending less per capita and per^rming as 
well or better than departments spending more per capita can 
definitely be evaluated as, mone ^'fficient. One can not de-- 
termine how much more efficient, ^ ^ 

The evidence presented in this section should not be ^ 
interpreted to Support a contention that all efforts to con- 
solidate police departments are likely to lead -to less effec-- 
tivfe or efficient performancel That some of the relationships 
appear^ to be curvilinear suggest that departments m the IQx; 
to 76 range may have higher levels of performance on some* 
variables than either the very small or the large departments . 
Thus, consolidation of several very small departments into a 
medium-sized department may indeed increase effectiveness. 
However, the a priori judgement that very small departments . 
are necessarily ineffective and should be eliminated is- not 
supported by this evidence.-^ In fact, this evidence points to 
more seyere problems of law enforcement as occurring among 
the large departments. If future study commission^ wish to 
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focus on' the most ineffective segment of the police industry 
they should shift their focus from the very .small to the very 

/ 

large. ^ 

What Have We Learned ? 
•The first question posed in the introduction 'to this 

r 

paper was: . 

What have we learned in the last decade about the rela- 
tionship between costs and benefits (economic, social 
. and political) in the provision of urban governmental 
• services? How can, we best profit from these lessons' 
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^vidence Concerning the Effects of Size 

During this last decade, we have ii* the studies described 
above, a consistent pattern of evidence that is' contrary to- 
the underlying assumptions made by proponents of consolida- 
tfon that consolidation affords "the" solution to "the" 
urban problem. Both in simple bivariate analysis and in 
multivariate analysis the size of a police department serving 
a neighborho\)d has either a neg^ve relationship pr no re- 
lationship to a diverse set of performance measures. The 
studies have been undertaken in five metropolitan areas 
and have included a nationwide study of 109 cities. For 
^-consolidation of police departments fo result automatically 
in iri^iroved performance, the evidence should indicate' the 
opposite pattern of relationships. ^ 
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How. Should This^ Evidence be Interpreted 

. The lack of findings concerning a positive effect of 
size of police departments upon the performance of neighbor- 
hood level police services should not be interpreted as 
evidence that all f)roposed police consolidations should be 
rejected. The evidence should lead us to be skeptical of 
automatic acceptance of ah assumption that larger scale 
always leads to improved performance. The data fron% these 
studies does nd^t provide evidence one way or another concern- 
ing some types of police services including traffic patrol 
on major metropolitan thoroughfares or the provision of 

—I 

crime laboratory services for example. We have stated in 
earlier reports that the "most appropriately sized unit for 
providing one type of service may not be the most appropriate 
for other types of services." (E. Ostrom and Parks, 1973: 
397) 

However, proponents of consolidation rarely make this 
dis^tinction* While pointing to the possibility of" economies 
Qf scale in such services as the provision of crime labora- 
tories, they frequently go on to assume that such economies " 
occur across the entire r^fige of services. Or, they -assume 
that to gain the potential economies for pne service, all 
services need to be consolidated. While passing reference 
is made to contracting by smaller departments with specialized 
agencies for some of their services, the major focus has 
been on consolidation across' all or most services for areas 

as large as full counties or full metropplitan areas. For 

I 

example,' the range of proposed options that "every iDcal 
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government and every local police agency should study," 
according to the National Advisory Conunission on Criminal 
Justice Standards and Goals includes the following: . 

a. Total consolidation of local government services: 
the merging of two city ^governments , or city-county 
governments; 

b. Total consolidation of police services; the. merging 
of two or more police agencies or of all police 
agencies (i.e. regional consolidation) m a given 

^ geographic area; • , 

c Partial consolidation of police services: the merging 
of specific functional unit? of two or more agencies; 

, / • 

d. Regionalization of specific police services: the 
combination of personnel and materiel resources to 
provide specific police services on a geographic 
rather than jurisdictional basis; 

e. Metropolitanization:- the provision of public ser- 
vices (including police) through a single government 
to the communities within a ^iQeiropolitan area; 

^f. Contracting for total police services :: the provi- 

s-ion of all police services by contract with another 
government (city with city, city with county, county 
with city, or city or county with State); ^ 

g. Contracting for specific police services: the pro- 
vision of limited or special police services by 
contract with another police or criminal lustice 
agency; and . 

h Services sharing! ' the sharing of support services 
by tio or more Ikncies. (National Advisory Commis- 
sion on -Criminal Justice Standards and Goals, 1973: 
109) 

Half of these options-including the first two mentioned— re- 
late to full merging of all police services: All of the 
options to be studied suggest that "every local government ^ ; 
and every local police agency" may find improved effective- 
ness or efficiency either by increasing the scal.e of all 
police, services or some specific services. None of the options 

* - o T ' 
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mention^ the pos^bility that larger units mig^t improve 
their effectiveness by decreasing their scale of operation 
for" at» least, some services* 

The evidence presented above should, it seems to me, 
support *th6 contention that with regard to regular? patrol, 
immediate response to reported crimes, criminal investigation 
the provisicjp of emergency ser^vices and other neighborhood 
level police services very small to medium sized police 
departments consistently perform more effectively and fre- 
quently at less co&t than large police departments. Given 
these findings, ^the' consistent negative reaction of voters 
to proposals for total consolidation of all services agencies 
intp larger units may not be as ii^rational as supporters of ^ 
consolidation may think. When very small departments com- 
^bip^^^^ provide neighborhood level police services in a 
. small to medium sized department, the effectiveness of their 
performance with Regard to neighborhood level services may ^ 
increase fOjfc^spme performance indicators. However, suffi- 
cient evidence to^determine at what size performance may 
again decrease .does not exi^. The performance of even the 
smallest police departments does hot "Approach the crisis 
proportions that ^ is so frequently asserted. Instead, the 
consistently poor performance' levels occur in neighborhoods' 
served ^y the large departments. 

^ The Use -6f Evidence Ipy Study Commissions 

In addition to evidence about^ the effect of size on 
perfocJnance,^ we alscf have gained considerable evidence about 
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the lack of evidence used by national study commissions to 

support their recommendations. Their reports provide us 

( 

with considerable insight into how they utilize assertions 

that serve as proxies for evidence in the preparation pf - 

their recommendations. Unfortunately, very little evidence 

is amassed to support recjommendations . 

Let us turn first to the Report of the ^ask Force on 

Police of fhe President's Commission on Law Enforcement and 

Administration of Justice. (Taskjqrce on the Police, 1967) 

In -their^ chapter on "Coordination and Consolidation of Police 

Service" the Task Force assorts that: "Formal cooperation 

or consolidation is an essential " ingredient in improving the^ 

quality of law enforcement." (Ibid. , ^1967 : 68) For the 

first part of the chapter, various methods of providing 

staff and auxiliary services through cooperation are ex- 

'plored. When- the Task Force turns to its discussion" of 

"Police Service and Jurisdictional Consolidation" it observes 

Thus far,, thib chapter has considered methods of 
- ameliorating the effects of decentralized police 
administra.tion thr'ough the coordination or Vcohsolida- 
tion-,of staff V auxiliary, and certain .fieldyfunctions . 
. It has not considered coordination or consSiidation in 
relation to basic patrol services'; yet, if these ser- 
vices are not oonsidered, it must be on the assiomption 
that every police agency, regardless of size is capable 
of providing them effectively if staff, auxiliary, and 
certain field services ,are available on a coordinated 
or consolidated basis. ' Such an assumption is not 
valid. (Ibid., p. 98) 

The Task Force" goes on to state its preference for partial 

V 

. or complete consolidation rather than the mixed coordinative 
devices described e^lier in the study. - 

Partial or complete consolidation of pol^ice services _ 
reduces conflicts over jurisdiction; with consolidation 
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there are fewer jurisdictions with which to contend. 
The more compelling reason f or ^nsolidation is the 
elimination of the law enforcement powers of jurisdic- 
tions that ho not provide quality law enforcement 
• because of administrative deficiencies or financial 
* ' inadequacies. ( Ibrd . p. 99) ^ 

What evidence is cited to^ support this contention? Tir^ic^os^jT 
evidencl^ cited in the Report are lists of departments indi- 
cating their size or- manpower employed* For ej^i^ple:^ 

A recent survey of police manpower in two counties in 
the Chicago metropolitan area revealed that many of 
the small departments employ more part-time (not 
auxiliary) police officers than full-time officers. 
Indeed, one department was entirely so staffed.... A 
similar survey in Onondage County, Syracuse, N.Y., 
showed that there are 13 towns and 17 villages employ- 
ing a total of only 3^ full-time police officers and 
that the bulk of police service is provided by IQH part- 
time officers. (Ibid., p. 98-99) 

Lists, of agencies and the number of bfficers employee^ tails 
us nothing about their comparative performance ♦ ^ The reason 
given for the assumption that part-time police officers are 
less effective than full-time offip/^s is that part-time of- 
ficers are assume^ toibe less well trained., We have seen 
t^at the data from^the\ St . Louis study does not provide evi- 
dence that training auxomatically improves performance 
Further, depending upon state law, part-time officers may be 
as well trained as full-time bfficers. There is no necessary 
connection between the level of training and the employment 
status of an officer. * 

The data from the Chicago study mentioned abpve compared 
.the performance of two of the departments which employ large 
numbers of part-time officers. In the Tas-k Forceps compila-r ^ 
tion. East Chicago Heights employed 5 full-time and 4 part- 
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time officers and Phoenix employed 7 full-time and 13 part- 
t*ime officers* However, these police departments which the 
Task Force finds "distressing" were shown in our data to 
perform' at least as well as -^he Chicago Police Department in 
serving similar neighborhoods, ll* should also be observed , 
that when the Police Chiefs from these two departments sought 
federal or state funds to increase their financial resources, 
the only grants for which they were eligible (because of 
their size) were Planning Grants .to consider consolidation . 
with adjacent communities- Given that adjacent communities 
in both instances were populated primarily by white residents,^ 
consolidation was politically infeasiblB, Their joint pro- 
posal to consider consolidation of some of their staff $er- 
vices was rejec^ted because the communities were located 7 
miles apart- Somehow it is efficient to have one crime 
laboratory in an entire metropolitan area to serve all muni- 
cipalities regardless of distance; but it is inefficient for 
. two departments located 7 miles apart to share joint facili- 
ties. 

Several places in the Task Force Report : The^ Police the 

staff appears tq have relied upon a single and interested 

M 

respondent to supply information .on controversial questions. 
For example, in discussing criminal investigation services 
the Report (iiscuascs several arrangements including that. in 
ijulfolk County, Now York and that in the Metropolitan Police 
1-)opartmenl. in Nashville-Davidson County. in Suffolk Qounty 
thoy found that the County provided only follow-up criminal, 
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'nvestigation within separately incorporated communities. 

They ;theh go on to report: ^ 

Jhe Metropol:^tan Police Department of Nashville-Davidson 
County provides a similar service, but there is an 
important difference resulting from the way the police 
services in thel two jurisdictions are organized. ^Th^, ^ 
Nashville-Davidson department provides complete pplice 
service to all Davidson County including the areas 
served by three small municipal departments, none of ^ 
which employs criminal investigators. If a citizen in 
an area served by a separated .department needs immediate 
service, he may call either the metropolitan police or 
the independent department', but even though it receives 
the initial call, the independent department usually 
relays it to the metropQri|:an department. Thus, the 
metropolitan department aseumes complete pontrol of 
^ cases from initial through) folJ.owup investigation. 
( Ibid . p. 94) , 

The source^ of this information was an interview with Hubert 

0. Kemp, Chief Metropolitan Police Department of Nashville- 

fi t • 

Davidson County.^ This information was apparently not veri- 
fied with any of the other three police departments involved. 

When Rogers and Lipsey undertook their study in 1973, * 
*they asked respondents living in ^erry Hdll (the incorporated 
community) and in Woodbine (the adjacent neighborhood) "What 
Police Department has Jurisdiction in this neighborhood?" 
Ninety eight of the 106^ Berry Hill res^ndents indicated 
berry Hill alone while the remainder (other than one "don^t 
know") indicated some joint or individual responsibility^ by 
the Metro police force. Of those living in Wpodbine who^ 
were formally served only by Metro, 15% indicated that Berry 
Hill had either sole or joint responsibility* for police ser- 
vices in their' neighborhqod. '(Rogers £ Lipsey, 197U: 23) 
These findings surprised Rogers arid Lipsey and they asked to 
ride with the Berry Hill police to see why respondents 
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"outside the jurisdiction of Berry Hill had indicated service 
by tKe^ small adjoining, department .' In the normal course of 
patrol, they' found the Berry Hill police routinely patrolled 
into the 'adjacent area as well as within Berry Hill itself. 
Further, they found that Berry Hill Police at times answered 
dalls for the Metro Police Department in adjacent areas due 
to the thin coverage offered by the Metro, police generally 

and the absence of all Metro patrols from the streets during 

18 ' 
roll Call three times each day. Thus, information the 

effect that the' Metropolitan Police De'pSj^tment of Nashville- 

-Davidson county pursues most calls in tie independent commu- 

nities from the beginning appears not to' be substantiated 

when the residents involved are interviewe^and observations 

are made concernin'g day to day operations. ^ 

f "At a later juncture in the same report, the Task Force 

indicates that the continued existence of private police 

forces small municipal police departments has been a 

problem for the Nashville-Davidson County area. 

This is unfortunate because of some overlapping juris- 
diction and because the residents of areas served by the 
metropolitan' department and the private or small munici- 
pal agencies, as a. matter of local choice, are P^yi^^S • 
more for pc/lice protection than is necessary. As has 
been noted; however, jurisdictional problems aT\ 
minimized /by the unquestioned authority of the metro- 
politan department. As a practical matter, the chief 
of the metropolitan department feels that the independent 
departmed,ts served a useful purpose in the period fol- - 
lowiiig the reorganization before the- m'etropolitan de- 
pa rLmt.nt/ could adequately cover the suburban and rural 
areas /Tliis situation has now been remedied through the 
additio/> of g-ersonnel and an increase in patrol coverage. 
(Task Forc6-bh Police, 1967: 102) 

The Task Foirce.on Police relied for information both about 

«5> 
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interjurisdictional arrangements and about comparative per- 
formance levels upon an interview with one Chief of Police 
in the larger jurisdiction. 

The evidence they use^ to support their analysis of the 
performance of large and/or consolidated departments generally 
does not appear to be any better than the evidence used to 
support their evaluation of the performance of the Metropoli- 
tan Department of Nashville-Davidson County in particular. 

Even more startling, when one thinks about it for a 
while, is "the circumstance that the parent body of this Task 
Force--the President's Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration o£ Justice-rdid expend a^ large sum on empiri- 
cal research. It contracted with the National Op/inion Re- 
search Center at the University of Chicago to conduct a nation 
wide victimization' survey and a general survey of* citizen 
attitudes toward the local pcflice. However, neither the 
President • s Commission nor NORC included information about 
the size of jurisdictions nor the number of jurisdictions 
rendering police services to respondents in each sampl'e area. 
We subsequently added some of this information and our data 
supplio^ evidence to reject several of the Commission's 
recommendations as being empirically unwarranted, (Ostrom 
S Parks, 19 73) - 

The National Advisdl^y Commission on Criminal Justice 
Standards aiid Goals does not appear to have utilized evidence 
any more effectively than its predecessor, ^ In^its list of 
References for its chapter on "Combined Police Services 
no empirical studies' of the relationship between size "and 

■• ' ' ' 233 ' 
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costs or^ performance are listed. Several textbooks arti- 
cles describing innovations in The Police Chief and various 

reports of local study ' commissions or local police depart- 
i. 

ments are listed. 

In des<:ribing the recent consolidation of the City of 
Lexington and Fayette County, Kentucky, the National Advisory 
Commission reports: 

The city and county police departments have- merged and 
the chief of the merged department reports to the chief 
executive of the urban county government. 

Combining^poliqe responsibilities under one agency 
permitted the consolidation of such functions as commu- 
nications, records and identification, investigation, 
'and traffic and patrol. The resu]^; has been gre^t^ • 
overall efficiency . (National Advisory Commission on 
tlriminal Justice Standards and Goals, 1973: 113 , my 
'emphasis) 

• ' ' . 

There is no citation of any evidence utilized to support this 
assertion about "greater ove;p«J.l * efficiency . " 

The Report! continues to discuss the Jacksonville con- 
soiidation: 

The Jacksonville consolidation demonstrated that although 
consolidation may be more efficient, it is not necessari- 
ly more economical. Consolidation may require more ^ 
personnel to bri-hg all areas up to the Tevel of desired 
service; it may involve salary increases to equalize 
the salaries of per'sonnel involved in the merger, artd 
it. may cost more to equip and house the larger staff. 
Consolidation is / much less likely to save money than to 
Improve eff i^<gWeHiii ."T^id. , p. 113, my emphasis) 

Again, no citation or evidence is presented to support these 

19 

claims of improved effectiveness and increased efficiency. 

The National Conference of State Criminal Justice Plan- 
ning Administrat^ors in its 1974 report on the Sta^ of the 
States on Crime and Justice indicates as cited above that , 
many states are sti^dying the need to assimilate smaller 
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ipolice departments into larger uit^YsT^^n prefacing this 

'report of state activities, the report observes: 

Several recent studies have imlicated that small police 
departments-^those with fewer trr^ ten officers are 
usually cited — often provide inadequate services and 
are not cost effective. (National Conference of State 
Criminal Justice Planning Administrators, 1974: 43) 

Even though the report is generally footnoted, no references 
^are cited for this statement., 

Each of the groups whose reports I have discussed in 
this section is willing to recommend rather sweeping reforms 
of our current jurisdictional system for the provision of 
police services in the United States. However, little real 
concern has been given to evidence concerning the effects 
of the suggested reforms. Is the traditional paradigm of 
public ac^iiinistration which assumes big is always better sa 
engrainedj that consideration of evidence would be too con- 
fusing? (V. Ostpom^ 1973) 'The evidence presented in this 
paper would lead one to question the assumptions that the 
real crises, of performance occurs in the very small depart- 
ments and that consolidation is the key to improved perfomj- 
ance in law enforcemery^. Indeed, the provision -of some 
police services by larger agencies may indeed be more cost 
e&fective. However, there is no reason a large agency must 
be a "consolidated" agency. The provision of some neighbor- 
"liood levelb L>cvviceti may be improved if some very %mall de- 
partments were combined to form a small to medium sized ' 
dep.artment ^ However, this possibility should .not be used as 
the basis for recommending county-wide police forces to 
serve most fnetropolitan areas. 
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Eviden</e Concerning the Effects of Formal Police Training 
arid College Education 

In addition to the evidence presented concerning the 
effects of the 'size of police department, <iata from the St, 
Louis study also provides evidence concerning the effects of 
formal police training and college education on the perform- 
ance of police departments. 

*• * 
With regard to formal police traijning, the data indi- 
cate that levels of formal police training are p6sitively 
associated with the size of a police ' department , j However, 
when* size of police department is controlled (as well as 
background SES variables) training consistently has a weakly 
negative effect on a series of evaluation variables and no 
consistent Effect on experience variables. Thus, so^ie of 
the assertions, in the police literature 1:hat better trained 
poli'^e will perform better are not supported by evidence, 
(However, data on th"^ levels of training was obtained only 
in the St. Louis study, so that this evidence is not based 
on multiple studies.) Insfact, the strongest relationship 
between training* and an evaluation variable is with police- 
community relations . The more training, other factors held 
constant, the lower the evaluation of police-^community rela-- 
Liops given a department by the citizens served,, 

College c^ducalion did no* have any consistent impact on- 
(Mllirr^ rx[KTicMic<: or evaluation variables. 

' How Should This Evidence be Interpreted 

The* evidence concerning the negligible negative effects 
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of training should not be interpreted as meaning that "all 
training is bad or worthless." The key question that needs 
to be asked about the training of police or other public of- 
ficials, is what kind of training will most effectively help 
public officials do their job best. Unfortunately, '^^^ 
question is rarely asked • Advocates of more training talk 
about the minimum* number -of hours of training needed withdut 
aH^ntipn to what is- taught and with what resillts . 

TOere are a number of different "Pypes of training stra- 
tegies'* In a study of the New York Police Department John 
'ft. McNamara focused on one of the major dilemmas faced by 
all departments <^in preparing recruits for. duty in the field. 
The question McNamara posed is whether a department should 
"emphasize training strategies* aimed at the development of 
self-directed and autonomous personnel or . . . emphasize 
strategies aimed at developing per^sonnel oVer whom the or-- 
ganization can easily exercise control." (McNamara^ 1967: 
251) ' " -» ^ 

McNamara found that the New York department had empha- 
sized the second strategy by stressing command supervision 
over the work of. patrolmen and negat^-ve sanction's which can 
be applied against patrolmen found in violatiofi of the de-- 
partmen't's mass'ive, ^^OO-rpage Rules and Procedu^s . As a 
consequence, recruits ranked the Rules and Procedures hand- 
book their most useful study materials over all other items, 
includiaig the ^enal Code^ , Code of Criminal Procedures , lecture 
notes, and all technical literature. At the^ame time, 60 
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per cent of the recruits disagreed with the statement, 
"Patrolmen who rely entirely on the Rules' and Procedures of 
th^ Department are probably excellent police officers." 
( Ibid . , p. '2U0) After two years in the field, 80 per cent 
of the patrolmen interviewed agreed with the statement, "It 
is impossible to always follow the Rules and Procedures to 



the letter and still do an efficient job in police work.". 

i 

( Ibid . , p. 2U1) However, of the patrolmen who had se^rved 
two years in the field, 55 per cent agreed that a "patrolman, 
for his own good, should never deviate from the provisions 
contained in the Rules and Procedures." (Ibid., p. 241) 

Given the findings from our St. Louis study, it would 
seem important to begin a serious effort to determine what 
type- of training programs do |^ectively prepare police of- 
ficers for high performance in^olice work whgn evaluated by 
different performance criteria. Simple acceptance of the 
notion that trained officers perform better or that more 
traini^ng leids to higher performance ignores the question of 
what type of training and whether it adequately jjp^epares an 
officer for the, problems he faces in his work. 

The relationship of formal training,-^ formal college edu- 
cation and learning ^while coping with practical problems in 
a work situation is a problem meriting serious investigation. 
Presumably the marginal value of added expenditures for ' 
formal training will decline to some point where costs ex- 
ceed benefits. Beyond that point, added increments of 
learning will occur primarily in the context of work experience, 
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Formal training necessarily relates to generalized relation- 
ships. Skill in the practice of an occupation or profession 

N * 

i 

depends upon a consideration of discrete time and place vari- 
ables that ^pply in considering general relationships • General 
relationships tal<ie^n different values in relation to -speci- 
fic time and pla(5i^variables • Learning to solve problems > 
in discrete time and place circumstances requires more than 
formal training or formal education. 

The structure of institutional arrangements involves the 
allocation of rewards and penalties in relation to the pat- 
terns of conduct that are carried on in a work situation. In 
Ihib sense, institutions provide the mechanisms fon operand 
conditioning that apply to conduct involved in the .delivery 
of a public service. An appropriate set of institutions pre- 
sumably would facilitate learning that leads to improved 
performance and would deter^ learning that leads to poor per-- 
formance, ' A factor of size would be expected to affect rela- 
tive dominance of particular types of institutional con- 
straints that give expression to supervisory authority, con-- 
suin^ ^satisfaction or dissatisfaction, articulation and 
aggregation of citizen voice in collective decisions, and 
exposure to external review processes. Patterns of organi- 
zation, th-us , become sets of. relationships that condition 
learning. One might expect that the larger the size the more 
reliance i'j placed 6n internal supervisory authority and the 
less on eithei^ direct citizen voice or the articulatiolf* of 
citizen, preferences through the process of representation. 
Some forms of organization may ^ (Rendition learning m the 
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direction of poor performance rather than good performance. 

' ' \ ■ 

Constitutional and Jurisdictional Questions Involved in 
Increasing the Responsiveness of Local Government 

The second question posed in the introduction 'to this 
paper was: ' ^^^^ 

To what extent should constitutional and juris- 
dictional questions be ponsidered in evaluating the 
specifics of governmental services to the public? 
How can existing jurisdictional divisions and consti-- 
tutional claims be utilized to increase the responsive- 
ness of government to public needs and interests? 

Jurisdictional Arrangements and Governmental Services 

For many years, the predominant wisdom has held that ' 

^particular types of jurisdictional arrangements are conclu- 
sive evidence of a low output of governmental sewices 'and 
inefficient utilization of public resources. In a ^lapter 
entitled '^Defective Institutions," the CED, for example, 
severly criticizes the <:riminal justice "non-system" which, 
though in "dire need of modernization," wili not be helped ^ 
by "piecemeal tinkering". (CED, 1972: 13) 

One major obstacle to broad national reform lies, in the 
complex nature of American fedej^alism ^1;;^'^ relates to 
prime and justicf'i making eva^on of responsibility . 
easy. Citizens who desire fetter protection for per- 
sons and property become confused over which level of 
govt^riimenl or which agencies are primarily at fault. 
Wliortjvcr Miey turn, tliey find a renistance to change-^ 
tradiLiondl in both bureaucratic and political circles. 
Tho result Is continuing deterioration--a' trend that 
must be reversed, promptly and decisively, to secure ^ 

viable society. The main constitutional responsibili 
ty for ccime prevention and control rests upon the 
states, an assignment they have botched. They have 



failed to keep their criminal codes up-to-date, and 
they have turned responsibility for enforcement over to 
a welter of overlapping counties, municipalities, town- 
ships? and special districts. Despite the obvious and 
/ urgent need, the states havS rteither s1:raightened out 
their tangled and ineffective pattet^na^^ of local govern- 
ment nor assumed direct responsibility for law enforce- 
ment. (Ibid., p. 14) , ^ ' • 

% • 

The CED is in essence argj^si^Tg^^^th^ law enforcement services 

are grossly inadequate in the US. They see "the* complex 

nature of American federalism" as a major cause of this in- 

adecyaacy. In their chapter proposing solutions, en^titled 

"Clearing the Hurdle of ^Federalism" they argue that:' 

Piecemeal reform of the patchwork structure of criminal 
^ justice will faili a more fundamental approach must be 
taken. The highly complex'mult ilevel federal .system, 
evolved from simpler beginnings, h^s its merits — but 
an ability to solve the American crime problem is not 
among them. The present inthricate division of respon- * 
' sit>ilities, functions and financial support among 
national state and local levels is the chief barrier 
to acceptable patterns of criminal justice. Drastic * 
changes in these arrangements al?e~ needed , but— ourc^rp- 
posals, while overcoming existing obstacles , would re- 
tain the basic element in the federal concept — a close 
oooperation between the nation and the states. ( Ibid . , 
pU64) 

TjHs view of American federalism as, " the chief barrier" ^ 

to acceptable levels of governmental se'^ices is not confined 

to^analysts focusing only on police services. Congressinan 

Henry S. Reuss, for example, has argued: 

The fragmentation and pverlapping of local government 
spells inferior serv^es, waste, and the high taxes* that 
necessarily follow, bi^ttle towns, villages, and counties 
have inefficiency builtHnto their smallness and lack 
of human and financial resources. They cannot attract 
experts or specialists or take advantage of the savings 
accru^g from automation and data-processing that are 

• withjKthe financial reach of larger units of govern- 

^ ment«t^Reuss, 1970: 56) 

Reuss propS?es , in hi's book and in proposed legislation, a 
"marriage of revenue-sharing and of statue-local government 
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modernization." ( Ibid . , p. 124) Reuss would tie a block ^ 
grant program to the creation within a state of a "modern- 
governments program" which "must include plans and timetables 
for a whole series of reforms." ( Ibid . , p: 12^-) He de- 
scribes these reforftis in the following manAer: 

The J-aundry list of possible reforms is derived from* 
recommendations over a long period of time by such 
good-government organizations as the Committee for 
Economic Development,' the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
the Council of State Governments, the National Munici- 
pal League, the National League of Cities, the Mayors 
Conference, and the NatgLonal Association of Countries. 
( Ibid . , p. 125) 

Re sees the possibilities for a "centralizing and re- 
Kionalizing revolution in local government" which would be 

distinguished by several new developments. The first he 

/ 

points to is: 

Fewer local governments . The number of counties, tovms, 
vTTIages, and -Nsp^ciai dis:tricts could be drastically 
reduced from its/ present 81,000 in order to enable 
■ local government to obtain adequate geographical powers 
and -revenue sources effectively to solve local problems 
and to eliminate wasteful Lilliputs. Many rural coun- 
ties too small to be efficient could consolidate with 
their neighbors for regional cooperation : Archaic 
township governments— 17,000 of them— could be steadily 
abolished. All told, it could be the greatest decima- 
tion of redundant governments since fhe consolidation • 
of rural school districts under the pressure of state 
governments in the 1950' s. ( Ibid^ , p. 145) 

The other possibilities he sees include metropolitan govern- 
ment, home r*ule, the short ballot and the merit system. He. 
too is concerned, about the major handicaps of a federal sys- 
tem and argues that his proposal' for federal revenue- sharing 
"as a device to induce states to modernize local governments 
could be. what .is needed to make federalism work." <Ibid. , 
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In its recent report entitled American Federalism ; » Into 
the Third Century . Its Agenda ^ ^the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmen-tal Relations adopts a similar perspective 
thou^ somewhat modified from^^some of their own earlier re- 
ports. Fragmentation of local government structure is con^ 
sidered "tragic for urban America." (ACIR, 197^: 8) ACIR 
urges, a policy upon the states to discourage "non-viable" 
unii:^^. ' 

For a variety of reasons--to dodge city taxes, to ^ 
entice industry, and to avoid certain kin,ds of neigh- 
bors- -thousands of independent political subdivisions 
have been incorporated in the absence of strong state' 
boundary ^supervision . These areas contribi^te heavily 
to metropolitan fiscal disparities, \to urban sprawl and 
to the overlapping metropolitan jurisdictional map. ^ 

» 

ACIR seeks State action to discourage the formation of 
new units and the merger of existing , non-viable units 
-with viable general purpose 'governments. . . . ( Ibid . , 
p-. 10) ' • 

Jurisdictional arrangements'^ are considered by most 
"good-government organizations" as the primary factor af- 
fecting the quality of governmental services in metropolitan 
America. 'Large numbers of jurisdictions serving an area a,re 
equated automatically wj.th inferior governmental services.* 
Complex structures are presumed to be bad. The consistent"^ 
solution in this diagnosis of "inadequate" governmental ser- 
^oes is to move toward a more unitary system and away from 
the more polycentric system which has developed in the Ameri 
can federal system. Federalism by its ver^ nature implies 
multiplicity, fragmentation and overlapV However, dt is 
these "hurdles" which the "good-government organizations" . 
wish to' eliminate in order to make fe'deralism work. 
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'The State of California is. frequently cited as one of 
the s'tates in wlfich .problems of fragmentation and pv§^^lap are 
mo^ severe. In 1973 there were 4,703 units of local govern- 
ment in California including 58 countiesV^lO cities and 
4,235 special districts. (TasH Force on Local Government 
Reform, 197U>: 6) Refofming the local governmental structure 
in California is an issue which has" 'frequently been raised. 
In the early spring of 1973, a Local^Government Reform Task 
Force was , appointed by the Governor to explore the effects of 
jursidictional arrangements on governmental sej?vices. The 

Task Force undertook an extensive research effort on the 

'reJdtionaiiip. between fragmentation and scale, on the one hand, 
and costs ^and performance levels on the other. %Its research 
focussed on Cdlifof'nia data.^ It also made an extensive rer 
view of the literature on empirical research about these re- 
lationships. 

-The Task Force did not adopt the assumption stated by 
ACIR that political subdivisions have been created only "to 
dodge city taxes, to entice industry and to avoid certain 
kinds of^eighbors." .The Task- Force argued that "the number 
of local governments mu6t be seen' as a function of citizen 
demand for (certain services- and the kinds of governments thart 
• provide theln." (Task Force of Local Government Reform, 197U: 



8) 



Thutj, nu< number of units seems to increase with an • 
area'u need fc3r specialized services, either technical 
(and often agricuJ^ural) services such as irrigation,^ 
land reclamationJI.,. or limited osb^n services like 
sewage, lighting and water supply. ^nly.2t)% ot all 
independent special districts are f^u^d m the 12 most 

■ ' ^ ■ :. * 
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.populous counties, -which represent over 72% of ^ 
California's population. Indeed, taken ,to its 
logical (but, in this case farcical) conclusion, as ' 
measured by* number of governments per capita, Alpine, 
Modoc and Sierra are the njpst "fragmented'^ counties, 
while Los Angeles, Alameda and Santa Clara counties 
' are least "fragmented." (Ibid., p. 8) 

In addition to a large number of suppqrting empirical 

\ 

studies, the final report of the Task* Force presented a 
rather extensive siimmary^ of empirical data related *to the 
effects of size and fragmentation on services costs and 
economies of scale. Minus .references to specific data, the 
Task Force outlined its ^findings in the following manner: 
1. Service Costs 

a. Per Capita Expenditures 

1) In B^lven area total per capita local 

' government expenditures do not rise as the 
number of utiits increases. . . 

2) Per capita costs increase along with the 
sizej jpather than the numher, of govemmept 
units. 



... 



3) Per capita expenditures by function also 
''^fncrease- ^/ilrh size. . . ! ^ 

b: Economies of Scale. 

1) The Task Force found no statistically signi- 
f i<:ant relationship for labor intensive .ser- 
vices between the size of goveisnment unit^ 
and the cost of performance. The Ta^k Force 
conducted studies on the relationship of 
size to cost 'for the following services: 
County Assessor's Services, County Tax-. 

♦ ColJection , County Elections , Municipal 
^ Fire Protecjtion, County Road Mair>tenance , 
Municipal Strget Maintena/ice , Sewage Treat- ^ 
ment. Education, County Welfare, County 
MedicaL Assistance. . . . • 



2) 



Research has suggested that public agencies 
and particularly large ones may not capture 
economies of scale. . . . 
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- Public and Private Service Contracting 

' *!) Contracting for service provides local 

governments with a choice of service pro- 
ducer and allows small units to realize 
cost savings where they exist, . • • ' 

6 

2) Private service provision also offers 

local governments an excellent opportunity 
to reduce service costs for many functions. 
( Ibid . ^ pp. 10-15) 

After a consideration of the evidence, the Task Force con- 
eluded that: T 



a system of highly flexible and independent local govern-, 
ment units is as capable^ more capable of providing 
* ' the quality of service that people expect than a cen- 
tralized and consolidated government system. In fact, 
our evidence on functional costs, ^ on economies of ^ ^ 
scale and on the impact of professional influence in- 
dicates that a reduction in the number of governmental 
units, through consolidation of local units, would pro- 
duce a system less likely to provide public services of 
afuality and at a cost that suit the diverse preferences y 
of 1^he. citizens of California. 

The assumptipn that poor service levels are associated. with 

small scale and fragmentation has little support in empirical 

evidence. Reiteration of assertions, accepted on faith by 

"good-goveV^nment organizations," daes not establish the 

V 

empirical warrantability of those assertions. Decision . , 

making that is uninformed by evidence about basic relation- 
ships^will not iielp to improve' performance. 

The Constitutional Issue * of* Neighborhood Governillent 

» Jurisdictional arrangements may indeed.be critical 
element:; in tli.' "improvement of local governmental services. 
However, tHe ma^ serious need may be for more jurisdictions 
in''Oiir moJt hi^^^onsolidated cities.^ Milton Kotler iri the 
Epilogue "to his^Sbk on' Neighborhood Government, calls for , 

ERIC 
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new constitutic^al ^arrangements within cities of the United 
States to provide residents of urban neighborhood with. 
political po^er and the resources I'o cope with problenn 
they jointly face in the context of their neighborhoods. It 
may yell be that the iriost important constitutional issue of ^ 
the next decadfe is a re-allignrnent of j.urisdictional authori- 
ty in urban ^kas to allov^r-citizens concerned with problems 
of varying scal^s-jlBrge and small — to develop institutional 
arrangements whos'e boundaries encompass the scale of the 
problem concerned. This means the capability of solving 
problems which primarily affect a neighborhood with decision 
making arrangements based within that neighborhood, (Et also 
means the capability of solving inter-neighborhood problems 
with d.eoision making arrangements encompassing several 
neighbor})Oods . - . 

This constitutional issue — unlike those that affect the 
nation as a whole — cannot be resolved by action of the Federal 
government. What is needed -is an opening of the institutional 
options so that those affected can utilize the mi^of insti- 
tutiona^ arrangements most suited to their common needs. 
These constitutional questions need* to be settled by pro- 
cesses of constitutional choice m ways that ar^" approppirate 
to particular p^^blems of collect^e action. Neighborhood 
problems Cqila fcJ^^^eTmborhood solutions. 




FOOTNOTES 



^See Elinor Ostroin (197,2) for extensive citajions to this literature. 

^See, for example. President's Cc^nission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice (1967), CED (1972) and National Advisory\Commis^ion 
on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals (1973). See al^o Skol^r^and Metier (1970) 

^ - '^Hirsc^'s work is best summarized in his article entitled' ''The Supply 
of Urban Public Services/' (1968). See also Hirsch (1959). 

^However, Walzer (1972) has recently reported a negatively sloped 
average cost curve for a small sample of Illinois cities for traffic in- 
vestigation and criminal, apprehension activities.* , 

V ' \ ' , ^ - 

^Several recent studies have discussed the problems of measuring police ^ 
outpur'or police effectiveness and concluded thatr most of the currently used 
measures i.e. *, reported crime rates or. arrest rates -r are inadequate 
(See National Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals^^ 
(1973:151-153); Advisory Groujp on Procfuctivity in Law Enforcement (1973:7-12)1 ^ 
American Bar Association, 1972)^ TKe.se same reports see victimization surveys 
as a more accurate method of obtaining information about incidence of crime 
than reported crime rates. Further, there is a more general acceptance of 
other indicators derived from citizeh surveys than was present a few years 
back. The National Advisory C^ggission on Criminal Justice Standards and. 
Goals reports: 




Perhaps the mos.t controversial group bf new indicators of police effective- 
ness are those that are products of citizen feelings toward the ^^j|^e . 
The extent to which the- police are successful in alleviating^, citizens ' 
fear of crime reflects police productivity." Consequently, the percentage 
oF the population haviit^feeling^s of insecurity about police protection 
should he measured, perhaps as part of a victimization sx^ey. - 

Conversely^ public acceptance of the police could enable .the agency to 
be more /effective in deterring criill and apprehending criminals. 
Citizen satisfaction with, police services thus should be evaluated. 
As such surveys are undertaken, it would be desirable to measure . ' 
attitudes among various population groups, based on ag^, income^M:ace, 
sex and other variables. It should also be understood that such 
citizen perceptions are often swayed by conditions totally unrelated 
to police behavior, performance or eff ecti>«ness . Cp. 153)^. 

dis^ssion bf these problems see E. Ostroir. (1971)- and (1973), 

^^In aflB^Pier w^k we outlined some o^ the reasons for exnecting a ^ 
negative relationship between size and citizen experiences and JlLluatioas. 
(I.. O.Strom, et. nl, 11)73:10-13) Specifically the following proj^sitions were^ 
state<i : . ' . » ' * . ^ . , 

1. Police-officers and ^police administrators working in small-scale 

police ag^cies wilThave better information about the areas they -| 
serve and conditions in the field than wiil their counterparts in 
larger agencies. . * - - 
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2 • Citizens living in smaller jurisdictions will have more capacity 
to articulate demands for service and^'will have better knowledge 
about their police than will citizens living, in larger ju^sdict- 
-^ions. 

'3. An iticrease in the capacity of citizens to articulate demands for 
service and an increase in their knowledge about police will be 
associated with an increase in the knowledge that police officers 
and police administrators have of , c it en preferences. 

4. An increase in the ^^zens* knowledge about police will be 
associated with an increase in theijr support of police. 

5. An increase in citizens' support of police will be associated 
with an increase in the levels of police output. 

6. An increase in the knowledge^pf police officers, about the Srea 
they are serving and about citizen preferences will be associated 
with an increase in the levels of police output. 

7. An increase in the knowledge of police administrators of field 
conditions in their area will be associated wfcth an increase in ^ 
their effective control over actions of their departments.^^ 

8\ An increase in the -effective control of police Administrators 
over actipns of their departoent will be associated with^an ^ 
increase in the levels of police output. • ^^^|^ 

9.^ An increase in the level of p<)lkce output will be associated 
" with an increase in citizen support for the police. (IMd. If-il3> 

/ ^ . i ♦ 

In^pegard to costs, one would expect- at least a minimal level of investment 
would need to be made in e|ch department; for superviswy and supportive services 
Very small police department s'^wi 11 have, therefore, a aiajor portion of their 
budget devoted to such investment. Increases inj5i*ze away frqm very small 
departments reduces the portion of the budget devoted to these investments and 
should therefore reduce the average cost of production. Howeve'r, a continuous 
increase in the size of department begins to add more and more levels of 
hierarchy to the department ^s well as more specialization. 'These additional 
levels of hierarchy may add to the costs of providing police Services in two 
ways. First, the cost§ may be increased substantially by just the investment 
in. the supportive services. Secondly, costs may rise because those in command 
begin to ^ lose control over the performance of at the street l^vel. Thus, costs 
ma y^ have some aspects of a curvilinear relationship with si?e.^^iovemjBnl;- from 
very small departipents to medium sized departments may lower average* costs 
while md^ement to larger departm^t s may again increase average costs. 

^The hypotheses from the alternative perspective have been stated " 
in^f. Ostrom, et^. (1973) and:E. Ostrom § Whitaker (1973) 

. ^ ' 8see Aberbach 6 Walker (1970) ^ Jacob (1971) and U.S. Department'' of 
Health, Education and Welfare (1969). 
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^For a discuss ion.^of rival hypotheses see Campbell (1969) and 
Campbell 5 Stahdley (1966) • ' ^ • 

lORoger Parks and^Dep'nis C, Smith both scared in the desigYi and 
execution -of this sfudy. We are appreciative of the participation • of many ^ 
Rraduate and undergraduate students at Indiana University jin making this 
study possible. We are also appreciative of the exqel lent cooperation we • 
were given by police chiefs, police officers and citizens in the St. Louis 
ar€ta, , * ^ 

^ ^Portions of the above paragraphs come from Ostrom, Parks and 
Smith (1973). For a fuller discussion of the research design see E, Ostrom, 
Parks § Smith (1973) or Smith S Ostrom (1974), For a related analysis, 
see Parks (1974), , , * 

^^Copies of the survey instruments utilized in this study are 
available by writing to the author,^ 

^ ^^The method utilized for allocating costs of police service 
provided a neighborhood by a large department as described in E, Ostrom, 
Parks and Whitaker (19^3). , , - ^ 

l^A stepwise multiple regression program was utilized-.. 'The R'' value 
represents the variance explained by tlie total equation. 

l%e also found that the meari. level of college educiCfion of officers 
in a departnvent was weakly and negatively related to success in obtaining* 
warrants while m«an total weeks of training showed an inconsistent patfem 
in regar^ to the ratio of warrants applied for ^o warrants issued. See 
■ r.. Ostrofii G Smith (1974). . . 

* ' 16see Boyle (1966); Duncan (1966); Dye 6 Pollack (197-3); VanMeter 
f, Asher (1973) f \* 

17jft,en the, variable --number of full<time officers is squared and 
- entered into multiple regression equations, the size of* the coefficient rises 
" ' slightly giving some evidence of *a curvilinear relationship. The u^transf ormed 

• variable was utflized throughout this paper since it is nuch.mOre iheaningful ^ . 
to those interested in affecting changes in institutional arrangements. 

* ; V * , . '' ^ ■ . * • 

^^Personal communication wi-th Bruce Rogers." The low covefr,age of the 
Metro Pol^Lce has become, a major issue?g|4» Nasi>ville. The following editorial 

• ■ appeared in the Nashvil.le Banner- on January 10, 1974:^^' / ^ ' / 

For many years, Nash.villians ha-ve known, -to one degree or another, 
^ that their- police department was not adequate for its pb. ^People 

Have not always agreed on why this was true -- and indeeid there . i 
have been various operational, .shor^c6»nin'gs over th« years. But 
A • * behind the inadequacy has long been -:- and Certainly is now - a 

. • lack "of mpney. ' ^ ^ ^ 

' l^ile the crime rate -goes up and up, the Metro Police Department • 

is in critical, need- of funds to support even, basic policirig operations. 
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The extent of the need' is vividly shown in t'he 'surve^|Of 40 police . 
departments across the country made by the Kansas Ci^^Police 
Department. NasKville ranks near the bottom in almost every phase,.-^ 
of the survey while serious crimes here increase^ 13.4 per cent 

to 17,859 during the first nine months of last year over the 
same period of 1972. ... 

Metro ranks very low among the 40 cities studied as to its number 
^f policemen related to area and population; fourth' from thd^bo^tom . 
in its police budget per-capita; ninth from lowest in total budgeted 
dollars, and equally as low or lower in salaries of officers --all 
this despite the fact that a number of the cities are smaller than^ 
Nashville-Davidson County, which are^combined into our one local 
govemmi^nt . 

^^Jacksonville for all the metitioned increase in costs still has 
police coverage that is way belgw the average for the forty largest police 
departments in the country surveyed by the Kansas City Department each year. 
In regard to the number of, police officers per 1000 population, Nashville, 
JacksonviHe and Indianapolis are all among the lowest 7 departments included 
in the 1973 report. In regard to the number of policemen* per square mile o^ 
area* patrolled, Nashville, Oklahoma City and Jacksonville are the lowest three 
(departments included in^the 1973 report. 
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XI 

FUTURE DIRECTIONS FOR INSTITUTIONAL ANALYSIS 



It is hoped that you may have learned from this Study Guide that 
el^^^ic^l research can be made quite relevant for the consideration of 
important public policy problems. We as social scientists can under- 
take research which those makiqg public policies can^ut^lize in helping 
to predict the likely range of consequences to result from a change 
in institutional arrangements. However, tp be cost effective in our 
research undertakings, we should be guided by the examination of alter- 
native theoretical structures which predict different consequences 
from the same set of conditions. In this way, research can simultaneously 
increase the warrantability of one theoretical tradition and decrease the 
warrantability of another. ' / 

In regard to the problem of metropolitan refapm, empirical analysis 

^.\\^ 

has demonstrated that some of the consequences pt^icted by advocates of ^ 

r j 

'traditional metropolitan reforms, and in particular of consolidation, ^ 
are unlikely >^o occur in regard to some types of police services. The. 
consistency in the findings acrdss a number of metropolitan areas and 
one national study should lead to a serious questionning of the warrant- 
ability of the th^or^;^^ai structure. underlying the traditional metro-, 
politan reform movement as it applies to. services likd^police whose ! 



budgets are largely devoted to personnel. These studies do not provide 



evidenc'e concerning other types lof public goods and 'services which jare 
more capital intensive such as water supply, sewage disposal and urban / 
transportation systems.. * ^* ' • ' 
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It is also hoped that you will be able to conceptualize projects 
that WOUI4 add to our cumulative body of knowledge about institutional 
analysis applied to the problem of metropolitan reform. Clarifying 
the nature of the theoretical structures underlying reform proposals 
is a major activity th^t has only just been initiated. Sketches of / 
theoretical structures underlying several traditons have appeared in 
this Study Guide or in your assigned readings • However', those sketches 
need filling out. Specific operational l)ropositions and their alternates 
need to be stated. Research then can be undertaken. 

It should be pointed out th^t empirical research in the field of 
institutional analysis need not be large-scale in nature. Most of the 
research reported on in Chapter X was conducted as part of a rt:eaching 
program. Students learned both some approaches to institutional 
analysis and some social science methodoldgy. The first of the series 
of studies the one conducted in Indianapolis cost approximately 
$500 of out-of-pocket expenses prior to the extended data analysis 
phase. Thus, the drawing of the sample, the design of the questionnaire, 
its application in the field, coding and preliminary data analysis was 
accomplished for an extremely modest sum. The rewards that under- 
* graduate students gain from participating in "rear* research projects 
are numerous. 'They learn about the problems of questionnaire construc- 
tion and all the errors that can occur during a research project unless 
extreme care is maintained. They 'learn from the direct experience of 
working as an interviewer. Their image of '»the typical Americart family" 
is enriched considerably as a result of •this direct interaction with 
respondents. They aUo learn that they can contribute to an on-going 
intellectural enterprise which may have considerable impact upon their 
^ 9 J n • ' 
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own daily lives at a future date. 



WhetHfer your inclinations are toward the theoretical or toward the 

V . , - ^ , 

empirical, I do hope that you will continue to be a practitioner of 
institutional analysis both in your role as a social scientist and as 
a citizen. Through concentrated effort, we may be able to learn vthax 
reforms are likely to produce more good than more hartn* Until we can 
do that, our usefulness as policy analysis is relatively limited* 
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